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LL GENERAL ELECTIONS in Turkey since 1950 have been important, 
but past psecedents and current trends indicated that stakes in the 
October 12, 1969, election were particularly crucial. Turkey's leaders 

for several generations have agreed on the need to strengthen the country's 
sovereignty and economy. They have, however, been bitterly—and sometimes 
fatally—divided over the methods and priorities, the winners and losers of 
achieving these goals. Unfortunately, past efforts to reach these goals often 
degenerated into élite authoritarianism or majority tyranny; possibilities for 
such extremes are still present in the social turmoil of present-day Turkey. 

To a large extent, October's election outcome will greatly determine whether 
or not Turkey's leaders will find successful middle-ground alternatives in the 
early 1970s to earlier extremes. The result will directly influence whether or 
not Turkey's troubled democracy and precarious economic progress will survive 
at all, much less improve. 


Pre-election Scene 


For the main opposition Republican People’s Party (RPP), founded in 
1923 by Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, last fall’s election was a “do-or-die” situa- 
tion. Defensive in nature, parliamentary in origin, élitist both in outlook 
and composition, the RPP was used by Mustafa Kemal and Ismet Inónü to 
consolidate, then perpetuate, their positions and politics in the central ruling 
institutions. The RPP held office during the 1923-50 single-party years, but 
has never been able to return electorally since it was voted out at the start of 
mass-participant, multiparty politics in 1950. 





1. Excellent background coverage may be found in: (a) G. H. Jansen, “Turkey—The Need for 
Roots,” Middle East Forum XXXVII, no. 9, Nov. 1961, pp. 13-17 and 45; (b) W. B. Sherwood, 
“The Rise of the Justice Party in Turkey,” World Politics, XX, Oct. 1967-July 1968; pp. 54-65; 
(c) K. H. Karpat, “Socialism and the Labor Party of Turkey," MEJ, 21, no. 2, Spring 1967, pp. 
157-72; (d) A. H. Ülman and F, Tachau, "Turkish Politics: The Attempt to Reconcile Rapid 
Modernization with Democracy," MEJ, 19 no. 2, Spring 1965, pp. 153-68; (e) D. J. Simpson, 
"Development as a Process: The Menderes Phase in Turkey,” ¢bsd., pp. 141-52; and, (f) J. S. 
Szyliowicz, “The Turkish Elections: 1965," MEJ, 20, no. 4, Autumn 1966, pp. 473-94. 


A MICHAEL PEARSON HYLAND is a Research Fellow at Harvard University where he received his 
doctorate in government in 1969. He has had extensive residence, government work and aca- 
demic research in "Turkey since being graduated from the USA Language School (Monterey) 
in 1960. He wishes to acknowledge the kind support of his colleagues at the Center for Middle e 

€ Eastern Studies and Professor Kevin B. F. Starr. e 
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Voting pattern and modernization studies of the 1950-65 multiparty period” 
reveal that the RPP alliance held up best in the least developed regions of 
eastern Turkey, where it was first forged in desperation between Aydin and 
Aga (national secular élite and landed local gentry) during the 1919-22 Inde- 
pendence War. By the mid-1960s RPP national leaders at last acknowledged 
that this traditional coalition, presaged even in Ottoman social struggle and 
political thought, had become dysfunctional:* since 1950*it had failed to keep 
the Kemalist faction of state service-class officials, staff officers and intellectuals 
in control of the ruling institutions. And the RPP’s showing of 28.7 per cent 
in the 1965 election was the worst in the party’s history. 


At stake in the 1969 election were the existence of the KPP itself and the 
continued leadership within it of the RPP moderate leftist wing under Bülent 
Ecevit. 


In large part, Mr. Ecevit’s future, if not that of the RPP itself, depended 


_ on the success of a bold but overdue strategy. Realizing at last that the old 


RPP alliance based on provincial notables was no match electorally for a more 
mass-based party, Mr. Ecevit initiated a mild and sometimes confusing mix of 
populism and socialism, including a threefold scheme of land reform. While 
this new reformist ideology conflicted with vested social and economic interests 
of many local notables, Mr. Ecevit hoped it would bring more farmers and 
laborers into the RPP camp by election time. i 


Tactically, Mr. Ecevit's efforts to shift bases of party alignment to lower 
class urban and rural voters quickly enough and in large enough numbers to 
compensate for the anticipated loss of disgruntled provincial notables were 
weakened by the RPP's past reputation, its complicity in the 1960 military 
coup, and by its persistent doctrinal and structural problems. Doctrinally, the 
RPP was circumscribed on both sides: on the far left by the Marxist-oriented 
workers party (TIP); and on the moderate right (depending on how one views 
their respective programs and support elements) by the RPP splinter group 
which formed the Reliance Party (GP) in 1967, and by the incumbent Justice 
Party. Trapped in between, Mr. Ecevit's efforts to distingtish his RPR by 
resorting to populism and socialism then got him into trouble with many party 
regulars: to meet common villagers or townsmen more or less on equal terms, 
argued some of Turkey’s self-styled modernizing élite,"would be to “lower our 


2. M. P. Hyland, “Doctrinal and Tactical Problems of Turkey’s RPP,” a paper presented at the 
Middle East Studies Association Meeting, Toronto, Canada, Nov. 14-15, 1969; based on the author’s 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, "The Party of Atatürk—Tradition and Change in Turkey,” Dept. of 
Government, Harvard University, 1969. i ‘ 

3. Ulus, June 29, 1968. “Ortanin Solu” (Left-of-Center), FORUM, no. 294, July 1, 1966; pp. 
3.7. “CHP. Yeniden Karisiyor’ (Once Again the RPP is in Turmoil), POLITIKA, no. 75, Nov. 
12, d “Eski Partide Yeni Cereyanlari" (New Currents in an Old Party), AKIS, no. 629, July 

e 9, 1966. $ . 
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standards.” Hence the persistent doctrinal burden of what one Turkish scholar 
called the RPP’s old “intellectual despotism.”* 

Structurally, it will be remembered, the RPP organization was created almost 
half a century ago to hold on to power—not to win it competitively. The 
RPP's failure since 1950 to adapt to multiparty politics could still be clearly 
seen as late as 1968: the denial of progress achieved by the Democrat or Justice 
Parties; the general ‘irrelevancy of two decades of campaign slogans, and the 
predilection for “in8tructing” and "educating" the masses rather than listening 
to them.” The RPP established student branches. It has yet to establish affili- 
ations or recruit substantially among more populous and lower class elements 
who could help ‘bridge the long existent chasm of contempt between many 
people and the so-called People’s Party. 

In many respects, the election situation for the incumbent Justice Party 
(JP) was even more complex. Prime Minister Süleyman Demirel, former 
engineer and businessman in his mid-forties, was also caught between conflict- 
ing pressures as he tried to keep the JP from losing its parliamentary majority 
and his own moderate wing from losing its tenuous dominance within the Party. 

The JP's very existence in Turkish politics still depends greatly on the 
moderates' hard-won sufferance from members of the military junta, which in 
1960 deposed the JP's predecessor, the Democrat Party, in power from 1950-60. 
On the one hand, Demirel faced the necessity of keeping control of his own 
JP in order to prevent what might appear a Democrat Party revival. Some 
junta members made it quite clear that they would consider a DP revival 
"counter-revolutionary." The junta was concerned lest the ex-Democrats, either 
through their own enfranchisement or through internal control of the JP, 
seek to take belated revenge for the 1960 coup. On the other hand, Mr. 
Demirel faced the paradoxical necessity of holding together the odd-bedfellow 
coalition of university graduates and village illiterates, landlords and landless, 
businessmen and laborers, capitalists and workers. This strange coalition sup- 
ported the JP in 1965, but only with the help of some ex-Democrats who, 
back in the 19505, first put some of these disparate social and economic groups 
politically together. 

For the 1969 election, a surprising turn of events made it doubtful whether 
ex-Democrats would continue to support the JP's re-election efforts. Since the 
1960 coup, the military has denied ex-Democrats their political liberties and 


á. Taner Timur, Tärk Devrimi—laribs Anlam: ve Felsefi (An Historical Understanding and 
the Philosophical Basis of the Turkish Revolution), Ankara: Ankara Universitesi, S.B.F. no. 252, 
Seving Matbaast, 1968; p. 156. 

5. For an entertaining account with considerable detail of RPP mistakes in one local area, see 
Joseph Szyliowicz, Political Change in Rural Turkey—Erdemli, The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1966; 
pp. 174-94. For a discussion of similar mistakes but on a national basis, see S. S. Aydemir, Ikinci 
Adam (“The Second Man”—Ismet Inönü), Istanbul: Remzi Kitabevi, 1968, III, pp. 90-120, 146, 
191-58, 165-83 and 289-94. 
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hence chance for elective office. The JP, fearful of what the military might 
do and also aware that a legalized Democrat Party might still, appeal to some 
present JP supporters, was reluctant to push through the past Assembly a bill 
restoring to Democrats these liberties. 

Ismet Inónü, the perennial and sometimes contradictory leader of the oppo- 
sition RPP, shocked everyone last spring by coming out in support of restoring 
political rights to his old foes the ex-Democrats. Mr. Inónü realized the awk- 
ward position this issue posed for Demirel and for the JP ‘internally, with the 
military, and at the polls. On the one hand, Inónü's much publicized rap- 
prochement with his arch rival and fellow octogenarian, Celal Bayar, appeared 
to further the RPP's populist strategy by showing his and the RPP's new 
acceptability to Mr. Bayar and hence, Mr. Inónü hoped, to more of the voting 
populace. At the same time, Inönü was holding out new hope for restoring: 
ex-Democrats' rights in exchange for their withdrawing just enough popular 
support to keep the Justice Party from retaining its parliamentary majority. 
This would have forced Turkey into a coalition government in which the 
RPP figured it might have a more influential position. 

In spite of the gains which Ismet Inónü hoped to realize by capitalizing 
on JP-DP differences, his reconciliation with Celal Bayar involved serious risks 
to Mr. Inónü's position and RPP cohesiveness. For here was the RPP's own 
leader and trusted associate of Atatürk in warm embrace with Celal Bayar 
who, together with Adnan Menderes and Süleyman Demirel, typified for many 
RPP officials and intellectuals all that was bad with popular democracy: op- 
portunism, anti-Kemalism, irrationality and the like. 

Political expediency on both parts was the basis of the Inónü-Bayar rap- 
prochement. Least of all, however, was this reason one the RPP officials and 
supporters could openly acknowledge. To have done so would have been 
tantamount to admitting that the grand old man of their grand old party was 


. also an opportunist. Hence the consternation of many local RPP officials; 


* 


the resignation of some national party regulars, and the alienation of others 
for whom the 1960 coup (which deposed Mr. Bayar and hig party) had be- 
come the watershed between “bad” politics of democracy-gone-astray and 
"good" politics of increased leftism and military saviorism.. 

There was an even more important but uncertain aspect of the Inönü- 
Bayar reconciliation. The extent to which Mr. Bayar could bask in Adnan 
Menderes’ 15-year-old triumphs and the degree to which ex-Democrats could, 
in 1969, still influence voters depended, in the final analysis, on whether 
or not the JP record since 1965 was good enough to eclipse in the minds of 
villagers and townsmen the idealized memory of the "Golden Age" of the 
Democrat Party in the early 1950s. 

Reviewing the record of the first Demirel government (1965-69), one 
‘must acknowledge that by and large the Justice Party got along with the mili- 
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tary and upheld the fiction of the 1960 coup. Especially after the 1961 and 
1965 elections, many observers and participants alike felt that “27 May 1960” 
failed; it became a revolution largely in name. But much of the élite bitterness, 
frustration and social dislocation leading to the coup in the first place still 
existed. With unexpected but masterful finesse, Prime Minister Demirel main- 
tained for the junta the fiction of success while he simultaneously kept the 
upper hand, tenuously but successfully, over extremist JP members and those 
who urged him to use his 1965 election victory for revenge against the junta. 
Moreover, 'Mr. Demirel's moderate group resisted, albeit with some exceptions, 
the prodding, the temptations and not a few provocations to suppress political 
opponents and curtail individual liberties. Even a cursory view of bookstalls, 
press activities and the like during 1965-69 revealed greater official latitude 
and tolerance for a much greater range of social and political views and 
organizations than at almost any other period in Turkish history. And on a 
more direct level, Prime Minister Demirel consulted often and in person with 
Turkey’s senior military leaders and their two former commanders, President 
Gürsel and, after his incapacitation, President Sunay. Even taken together, it 
cannot be said that these efforts ever "won the military over" for Mr. Demirel; 
nevertheless, he was able to gain their neutrality, however grudgingly given, 
in most aspects of Turkey's politics during 1965-69. Enough so at any rate 
that the military agreed to give the JP its democratically-won opportunity to 
prove itself in the economic field. 

Unlike its political record, JP economic performance was less clear-cut or 
satisfactory. Of great importance was the fact that the Demirel government 
restored public confidence in governmental affairs for the first time in the five 
years since the 1960 coup. As one observer pointed out, this stabilized political 
atmosphere helped improve the economic climate during important portions 
of two Plan periods (1963-67, 1968-72) administered by the JP: "since the 
October 1965 election, industrial output has grown faster than previously and, 
despite a shortage of foreign exchange for capital equipment imports and the 
lack of an organized capital market, the investment climate has generally been 
very much better."* This one passage points to the mixed appraisal of the JP's 
economic record: severe problems, yet substantial gains reflecting not only the 
fruition of much that avas started prior to 1965 but also JP policies and the 
effects of increased public confidence and economic security. 

In the industrial sector, production rose during 1964-68 at an annual 
average rate of better than 9 per cent. It reached as high as 11.1 per cent 
in 1968 but has since slowed down according to preliminary 1969 figures." 


6. "Turkey: Annual Supplement 1969," The Economist Intelligence Unit Quarterly Economic 
Reviews, p. 11. » 
e 7. Loc. cit. and, "Economic Conditions Abroad: Turkey, 4.” The Morgan (Guaranty Trust Coy 
NY) Survéy, April 1968, p. 5. 
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In spite of limited foreign exchange, 1964-68 import and production figures: 
clearly showed JP policy awareness of those items with high multiplier poten- 
tials as well as success in holding down consumption as':a percentage both of 
total GNP use and imports. For example, fertilizer imports rose from 4.6 
million dollars in 1964 to 48.1 ($ mn) in 1968. Machinery imports of all 
kinds also increased: from 175.5 ($ mn) in 1964 to 253.8 ($ mn) in 1968? 
In current prices, private consumption (as a percentage,of GNP by use) 
dropped from 74.5 per cent in 1964 to 70.1 per cent in 1968. Whereas over 
the same period: (a) private gross fixed investment rose from 7.0 per cent to 
9.0 per cent, (b) domestic savings increased from 14.0 per cent to 17.4 per 
cent, and, (c) public gross fixed investment rose from 8.4 per cent to 10.3 
per cent? Construction activity, down during 1960-64, picked up briskly 
during 1964-68 as many Turks continued to invest profits disproportionately 
in urban real estate despite a tightening of construction material imports. It 
is important to note, however, that Turkey's recent construction boom was 
not, as in earlier years, restricted just to residential units? 

In the agricultural sector, production yields and prices paid to farmers and 
growers increased during the 1964-68 period, although less dramatically or 
consistently than industrial advances. For example, figures for wheat (‘Turkey’s 
most important crop) show a steady increase in production, price paid per 
kilo and a less steady increase in yield per hectare becaüse of climatic vulnera- 
bility. FAO data show that income to the Turkish wheat farmer rose 69 per 
cent during 1960-67, and 29 per cent during 1964-67. During this latter period 
(1964-67) production, yields and prices also rose for other important crops 
(e.g., cotton, grapes) .”* 

As a result of these gains in industry and agriculture during the first Demirel 
administration, real GNP increased rapidly and uninterruptedly at an average 
annual rate of better than 6 per cent (and as much as 8.8 per cent in 1966) 


. "Turk Import Plan Cuts Exchange Quotes for Rest of Year," International Commerce, Aug. 
2 1969; p. 26. And, Economic and Social Indicators—Turkey, Ankara: E July 1969; 
p. 37. 


T Ibid., 12-13. 
10. 
Construction Activity 
(Based on Municipal Building Permits) * 

Type and No. of Buildings , 1960 1964 1967 1908 
Residential 35,889 33,381 — 50,644 
Commercial 5,493 6,717 — * 9,322 
Manufacturing & Industrial 702 622 — 1,317 
Sanitary, Social & Cultural 88 279 372 n.a. 
Religious Buildings 68 87 201 E n.a. 


Sources: Ibid. 30; and, Türkiye Istatistik Yilligi 1968 (Statistical Yearbook of Turkey), Ankara: D.LE., 
no. 580, 1969; p. 214. 


e 11. FAO Production Yearbook, UNO, vol. 21, 1967; pp. 38 and 521 (wholesale wheat price, 
Istanbul exchange; soft; spot price). 
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compared to the 5 per cent average a decade ago. Moreover, Turkey's rate of 
population growth showed a significant reversal of third-world trends: from 
3 per cent per annum at the beginning of the 1960s down to 2.5 per cent at the 
end of the decade.” Thus, the 1964-68 growth rate provided an 18 per cent 
increase in GNP per capita from $212 to $252.? 

Nevertheless, many economic problems remained. The Demirel adminis- 
tration, for example, made little progress in balancing Turkey’s foreign account, 
improving efficiency in many capital-intensive public enterprises, curbing in- 
flation and*improving the equity of Turkey’s direct tax system between pro- 
ducers and service workers. 

Turks had relief from rapidly rising wholesale and consumer prices for only 
three brief periods (1964, 1966 and early 1968) during the entire past decade. 
'Turkey's wholesale price index rose more than 40 per cent during the 1960s, 
as did Ankara’s cost of living index; and Istanbul’s cost of living index shot 
up nearly 60 per cent.* Although figures for Istanbul and Ankara overstated 
cost of living prices for the rest of Turkey, they did, nevertheless, indicate 
increasing economic strains on many urban and rural Turks." 

The examples above of Justice Party accomplishments and shortcomings 
point up the mixed economic record with which the incumbents had to contest 
last year’s election. Although there were others, as we shall see below, this 
uneven four-year performance was one reason the JP economic plank was 
relatively low-key compared to past platforms in Turkey’s campaign history. 

The main feature of Prime Minister Demirel’s re-election campaign last 
year was not economic, but political: a plea for an even stronger Justice Party 
government. Mr. Demirel’s stress for a mandate strong enough to prevent a 
coalition was designed to accomplish several important things for the JP. 
He hoped to blunt any attempted withdrawal of support by those still sym- 
pathetic to Democrats by warning them that a move away from the JP would 
result in yet another series of coalition governments such as those of the 
1961-65 period, which few people remembered with any fondness. Mr. Demirel 
also hoped to explain away some unfulfilled campaign promises of 1965, saying 
that failure resulted from the JP’s bare majority that year. Thus, the JP argued 
that unless it increased its representation in the Assembly, it would remain un- 
able to deal with opposition party obstructionism against its legislative program 
and civil disorder against its too limited governmental authority. 


On the Eve of Election 
Both Biilent Ecevit’s moderate leftist RPP wing and Prime Minister 
Demirel’s moderate JP wing needed to make gains. If they did not, pressures 


12. Morgan Survey—Turkey, p. 5. 

13. AID Indicators, p. 11. 

el4. Ibid, pp. 19-21; and, Morgan Survey, p. 6 

15. Morgan Survey, pp. 67: and, Cumburiyet, Jen. 7, 1969; June 21, 1969; and, July 20, 1969* 
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in Turkey’s major parties might lead to domination by less moderate factions. 

For Ecevit's part, he had to make some gains for his party if he hoped to 
keep moderate leftists in command. That is, he had to demonstrate to others 
that there was still hope for the RPP if it truly lived up (for the firs? time) 
to its name—the People's Party. Otherwise, Ecevit and perhaps even Ismet 
Inónü might have to give way to frustrated and extreme leftists. The latter 
were openly skeptical of the moderates' populist strategy. They firmly believe 
that popular democracy is premature for Turkey and a clear bar to their ever 
returning to power. Thus, if the election discredited Ecevit-led moderate leftists, 
one could expect a sharp increase in extreme leftist unrest: a feeling that the 
only way back to power in the 1970s is a return to authoritarian élitism via 
extra-constitutional means, such as those which led to the abortive Restoration 
of May 27, 1960, would no doubt grow. 

For Demirel, stakes in last October's election were equally crucial. Unless 
he also achieved some gains, he too stood to be discredited enough that he and 
his group might have to give way to factions sure to clash with military and 
leftists without Demirel's restraining hand. 

Dislocations of this magnitude in the tenuous "middle ground" of Turkish 
politics would accelerate polarization and turmoil Ominous tidings of this 
were evident in other groups and events. Turkey's third parties have not been 
very significant, considering that they accounted for ónly 10-20 per cent of 
the total popular vote in past elections. Last year, however, it was among 
some of these third parties (and extra-parliamentary groups) that one found 
very frightening alternatives of ideas and methods for Turkey's future course 
of political, social and economic affairs. For example, two extremist third 
parties, the divided Marxists and the racist-nationalists (complete with brown 
shirted commandos), were at best only “Doomsday” parties, having little im- 
mediate prospect of much growth or influence—ordinarily. 

By any standards, the stakes and potential consequences of Turkey's last 
election were far from ordinary. With fatal clashes in the streets and on 
campuses as a backdrop and with the continued leadership of both major 
parties by moderates at stake—with even just a few of these considerations 
in mind—the Turkish election on October 12, 1969, was certain to be one of 
the most crucial elections ever held in that country.  * 


Election Results 


Although official and detailed election returns necessary for voting pattern 
analysis were not available as of this writing, several important conclusions can 
still be reached from the aggregate data in Table I. 

For the immediate future, the most important result was the paradoxical 
“fact that Turkey’s two major parties declined in votes yet stil] won the electich. 
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TABLE I 


1969 Ejection Results (1965 Figures in Parenthesis) 














Change Change 

Valid. Per Cent of from Assembly from Per Cent 

Parties ° Votes Won Vote 1965 Seats Won 1965* of Seats 
Justice Party (JP) 7 4229712 46.5 (52.9) —64 256(240) +16 569 
Republican People’s Party (RPP) 2,487,006 27.4 (28.7) —13 143 (134) +9 318 
Reliance Party (GP) 597,818 66 (t) t 15 (D t 3.5 
Nation Party (MP) i: 292961 32(63) —341 6(31)  —25 13 
National Action Party (MHP) + 275,091 3.0 (2.2) +0.8 1(11)  —10 0.2 
Unity Party (BP) 254695 2.8 (t+) T 8 (t) T 1.8 
Turkish Workers Party (TIP) 243,601 2.7(30) —03 2(14) —8 0.4 
New Turkey Party (YTP) 197929 22(3.7)  —5 6(19)  —13 1.5 
Independents 511,023 56(32) +24 13(1) +12 29 

TOTALS 9,089,866 99.9§ 450 (450) 99.9 § 





* Although the defection of RPP members to form the new splinter Reliance Party was the most dramatic 
case, many other Assembly members changed party affiliation during 1965-69 thus altering the number of 
seats held by each party by the last election: e.g., the RPP entered the election with only 87 of its original 
134 seats and the number of JP seats had risen to 255 by October 12, 1969. 


T 1969 was the first election for the Reliance Party (GP) and Unity Party (BP). 
t Changed in 1969 from Republican Villager Nation Party (CKMP) to National Action Party (MHP). 


§ Does not add to 100 because of rounding. 


Sources: 1950-65 Milletvekili ve 1961, 1964 Cumburiyet Senatosu Üye Seçim Sonuglare. Ankara: D.LE. no. 
513, 1966. And, Cumhuriyet, October 21; 1969. 


Thanks to electoral system changes since 1965,*° main opposition RPP and 
incumbent JP increased their number of seats in the Grand National Assembly 
despite receiving: lower vote percentages than in 1965. Let us examine other 
results of last year's election which, incidentally, was surprisingly peaceful, 
given the sporadic violence beforehand. 


Lower Voter Participation. The 64.4 per cent turnout last year was the 
lowest rate of participation for general elections, but not for all elections (e.g. 
60.2 per cent in the 1964 off year election). Explanations focused on two 
points: voter apathy, and Celal Bayar’s plea that former DP faithful boycott 
the election, hence the Justice Party, rather than vote for third parties which 


16. A good description of Turkey's electoral system, in Turkish and English, together with 
regapitulations of past election results for demographic and occupational differences of victors may, 
be found in the 1968 Yilligi (Statistical Yearbook), pp. 130-36. 
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were weak or non-existent in DP/JP strongholds anyhow.” Regarding 
“apathy,” it was imagined that the nearly 5 million eligible voters who did 
not vote had said “pox” on parliamentary democracy.^- There are, however, 
additional factors and a much more positive side to the low participation rate: 
rain on election day in some areas with large voter registration, and campaigns 
and elections of one sort or another every year but one since 1964. With such 
political saturation it is remarkable that the turnout last year was not lower 
than it was. I suggest that after two decades of democratic election experience, 
more voters have come to realize that politicians cannot do everything for 
them, nor make good on all campaign promises. I suspect that many Turks, 
at least in some areas, are becoming politically more realistic, sophisticated— 
even skeptical—rather than apathetic. To be sure we must await detailed 
participation rates which in the past were generally lower in the most modern 
western regions and much higher in the less-developed eastern regions where 
"voting" has been much less a function of individual knowledge or preference.” 
Thus, the positive aspect of last year's lower turnout may be that it signals a 
reduction in intensity of political demands and a scaling down of voter pressure 
on politicians. 

Third Parties. Nearly one half of the total third party vote (and 23 of 
their 38 Assembly seats, or 61 per cent) went not to four older small parties 
but rather to two new ones, the Reliance Party (GP) 'and Unity Party (BP). 
All but one of the older four declined; two (YTP and the Marxist-oriented 
workers party, TIP) polled their lowest figure ever. TIP's poor performance 
proved that Demirel's government was correct not to outlaw it, as some JP 
members wanted to do. Such a move would have driven TIP underground 
where no one could appreciate just how impotent a party group TIP has made 
itself. One should not conclude that because TIP failed, leftist appeals have 
no future. We must look elsewhere to understand TIP’s declining political 
performance: e.g. (a) ineffective, divided and often contradictory leadership 
by the party's upper echelons in whose hands TIP has remained little more 
than a 19th century polemical plaything for dogmatic self-indulgence, and 
(b) solutions advanced, albeit to real problems and injustices, were often so 
doctrinaire and preposterous as to be taken up only by Turkey's fine political 
cartoonists and satirists. " 

The Independents., If the Independents had anything more in common than 
lack of party label and improved showing last October, they would be Turkey’s 
fourth largest “party.” The significance of this result is already diminished, 
however, because some Independents started the familiar Assembly game of 


17. A good examination of the DP influence and choices is Ecvet Giiresin’s five-part, pre-election 
analysis, Cumburiyet, August 15-19, 1969. 
e 18. As one example of this viewpoint, see Ilhan Selcuk's polemic, Cumhuriyet, October 16, 199. 
19. Aydemir, Ikinci Adam, I, pp. 294-313. 
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musical chairs (Ze. joining or rejoining regular parties) immediately after 
the election.” Nevertheless, the Independents’ showing pointed out that pro- 
vincial and county primaries are still a less satisfactory device to ascertain any 
given candidate's local voter appeal than the old system of grass roots party 
cells (ocaklar), outlawed after 1960 at the village, neighborhood and district 
levels. The Democrats in particular used them effectively and accurately. It 
should not be surprising if the JP and RPP soon cooperate to reestablish some 
such grass roots organizational device. 

The Twó Major Parties. Bülent Ecevit could still declare a RPP victory of 
sorts, although he had hoped to increase his vote by 5 per cent or more instead 
of losing 1.3 per cent. The RPP did, after all, increase its number of Assem- 
bly seats to 143—a real gain of nine (over 1965), albeit attributable mostly 
to the changed electoral system. 

Ecevit’s chief accomplishment for the RPP was that he did not lose any 
more of the vote than he did. On the one hand, most observers agreed that 
the two new small parties, primarily the Reliance Party and to a lesser extent 
the Unity Party, drew off pre-1969 RPP votes. On the other hand, Ecevit had 
made it absolutely clear by the end of the campaign that he was going all-out 
for popular support even though, as seemed likely, such efforts would cost the 
RPP votes from traditional supporters." 

October’s election showed that this populist gamble (borne primarily by 
Biilent Ecevit; Mrs. Ecevit; Dog. Dr. Deniz Baykal, the RPP’s brilliant and 
no-nonsense young adviser; and by a small but growing cadre of new local 
branch leaders to whom Ecevit—already overburdened at the national level— 
had to delegate greater party responsibility) was a modest but important suc- 
cess. The RPP had survived, and, obviously, it made up enough of its losses 
elsewhere to gain 27.4 pet cent of the vote. What we will want to examine 
once the facts are available are those areas which changed from RPP weakness 
(Ze. where the RPP vote was below its national average) to ones of RPP 
strength (better than the RPP national average). Until then, it is premature 
to declare that RPP survival in 1969 implies a real and lasting breakthrough 
by the former élite party to significant numbers of Turkey’s underlying rural 
and urban populations, particularly in the more developed western regions. 

At a minimum, last year's election demonstrated that there can be a promis- 
ing political future within Turkey’s democratic and constitutional framework 


20. Within a month, for example, three Independents joined the Justice Party, bringing the 
JP’s Assembly delegation to a total of 259. 

21. Early in the campaign, Mr. Ecevit told those intellectuals who refused to dedicate themselves 
to genuine populism to resign from the party. Ánd, just four days before the election, he was equally 
blunt with local notables in the east: refusing last minute efforts by some party regulars to placate 
these Ažas and to soft-peddle his reformist policies i in their areas, Mr. Ecevit declared that hence- 
foeth the RPP would “. . . bypass these notables in favor of the people and their long ignoreda 
interests in the east.” See "Milliyet, October 9, 1969. 
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for the RPP if it continues to become a real people’s party in outlook and 
organization. 

For the other major party, three conclusions may be drawn from last year’s 
election results: (a) although suffering setbacks, the incumbent Justice Party 
stayed in government; (b) the results suggest the emergence of a “new” JP, 
and, (c) JP moderates appear to be more firmly in contrel internally—a fact 
which bodes well for Turkey’s immediate future. 

The obvious setbacks for the JP were dropping from 53 per cent to 47 per 
cent of the total vote and losing its popular majority. Without a doubt, the 
fact that some Democrat Party faithful abstained from the election had some 
bearing on the six per cent JP decline, although this damage to the JP was far 
less than many people thought Celal Bayar could inflict on a Justice Party 
allegedly so dependent on ex-DP’s. Even assuming the unlikely position that 
the total JP decline was entirely the result of Bayar’s efforts, six per cent is a 
most sobering figure with which Celal Bayar, politically ambitious ex-DP’s 
and anti-Demirel Independents will have to reckon. 

Despite Bayar’s efforts, popular support for the Justice Party in 1969 was 
still nearly twice that of its nearest competitor (RPP) and, Independents aside, 
just about equal to the support of all other parties put together. And even 
though voter participation in 1969 was far less than during the Democrats’ 
last contested election in 1957 (when there were, by the way, only two instead 
of six minor parties; and when the Independents received only 0.1 per cent 
instead of 5.6 per cent of the vote), support for the JP was within one per- 
centage point of the 47.3 per cent received by the DP more than twelve years 
ago. 

Whereas the Justice Party may have been little more thari the DP successor 
in the early 1960s, results of the 1969 election suggest that the JP had estab- 
lished much of its own independent identity and positive performance by the 
end of the decade. Last year’s results indicate a changing JP organization, 
still drawing some of its support from familiar groups, to be sure, but also 
developing internally on its own and mobilizing external support and alle- 
giance from different elements with new outlooks and priorities.” 

These internal differences were a few of the reasons why some JP members 
quit the party and ran as Independents last year. For some of them who have 
not rejoined the JP, the question arises if this might not in fact be a blessing 
for Mr. Demirel’s moderate wing. Extremist factions still within the party seem 
to be hurt more than the party as a whole by the early defection of the likes 
of one N. Erbakan, a political throwback, who quit the JP with his following 


22. Along these lines, see the analysis by Frank Tachau of his recent studies of local politics, 
eProvincial Politics in Turkey: New Middle Class or Resurgence of Traditionalism?” A paper 
presented at the Middle East Studies Association, Austin, Texas, November 15-16, 1968. 
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to campaign for a return to Islamic theocracy. Although extremists of similar 
persuasion do, indeed, still exist in the JP (gathered around a Mr. Bilgic), 
Prime Minister Demirel’s moderate group may have been strengthened enough 
by his party’s clear cut parliamentary majority, the increase of 16 Assembly 
seats, and the defection of the Erbakan faction to deal with remaining JP op- 
position much more firmly than he could prior to 1969. Such at any rate are 
the early indications,” although Demirel's real test against the remaining Bilgic 
faction will come with the party’s next general congress. 

Prime Minister Demirel’s problems are not confined to the Justice Party 
alone. There is a strong connection between the degree of security of his 
moderates’ position within the ruling party and the degree of political and 
economic success which the second Demirel government will have to achieve 
nationally in the 1970s. 


Conclusion 

Few election results, I feel, could have been better than the victory, albeit 
modest, achieved by the moderates of both major parties. One cannot, ob- 
viously, predict that Messrs. Demirel and Ecevit will succeed in establishing 
a political middle ground capable of solving Turkey’s social and economic 
problems. Nevertheless, more secure moderate control of the ruling and main 
opposition parties holds out two promises: (a) an immediate respite from 
much of the turmoil that has plagued Turkey during nine years of political 
dislocation, and, (b) an improved opportunity to continue national develop- 
ment with better programs and greater justice than previously. 

Several reasons exist for my optimism. First of all and immediately after 
the election, Prime Minister Demirel moved to consolidate his moderates’ 
position within the JP and to placate outside opponents.” 

The second factor which I feel bodes well for Turkey’s immediate future is 
the presence of certain “constraints”: structural, institutional and psychological 
features of contemporary Turkey within which her political and social forces 
will have to operate. These constraints discourage revolutionary activity on 
the one hand, while keeping RPP and JP moderates in towards the middle 
ground of Turkish political os spas on the other hand. 

Turkish revolutionaries today? overlook important changes which make 
the military less susceptible and available to their designs in this decade. 





23. PM Demirel’s announced Cabinet did not include even one mèmber identified with the 
Bilgiç faction of the JP. Cumhuriyet, November 3-4, 1969. 

24. Demirel kept members of the Bilgiç faction off the Cabinet, a move which assures him a 
more cooperative executive body and one which should reassure the political left and the military. 
'The government passed a bill pending from the previous Assembly which substantially raises the 
salaries of and provided a bonus to all grades of university faculty members—i.e., many of the very 
people who have been Demirel's most vocal if not articulate critics in the past. "Thereafter was the 
bill to restore political liberties to ex-Democrats. All around, a dove-and-olive-branch performance. 

€25. For example, the implication of Oktay Akbal's editorial (Cumhuriyet, Oct. 15, 1969) was, 
that good men and patriots who failed at the polls need not depend only on elections to return to 
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Further military intervention cannot be ruled out completely,” but a military- 


based coup of the 1960 variety seems much less likely in the early 1970s. 
Military saviorism, the traditional position of Turkey’s military as “custodians 
of Kemalism,” is now constitutionally acknowledged. With former comman- 
ders holding the office of President of the Republic since 1960, the military 
has a much more direct institutional stake in government as presently con- 
stituted than it might have felt prior to 1960. Materially, the situation of 
the military is better now than it was prior to 1960. There exists a military 
PX system where before there was none; salaries, uniforms and credit facilities 
have improved; one is struck by the number of field-grade officers who have a 
car (often foreign) parked in front of the modern Ankara ôr Istanbul apart- 
ment building in which they live in one flat and rent another for supplemental 
income. While one may decry the lack of economy in buying off the military 
in such fashion, there is little doubt that politically these changes have made 
the officer cadre less materially susceptible now to anti-government inveighing 
than before 1960. Finally, and whereas the call to arms in 1960 was made 
exclusively in the name of Atatürk, there is less sympathy for some of the 
banners and mastheads under which today’s revolutionaries maneuver. Al- 
though many officers have no fondness for Mr. Demirel, one senses their 
reluctance to overthrow him in the name of Marx, Lenin, Mao or Ché. 

Even the RPP, which might theoretically relish more turmoil embarrassing 
to the government, will in fact have strong reservations about indulging 
revolutionaries whom it does not even control this time around. The RPP has 
Spent ten years trying to live down its indirect complicity in the 1960 coup, 
the general zzpopularity of which was reflected in the 1961 and 1965 elec- 
tions. It is unlikely that the RPP (or, for that matter, the military) will 
risk such an unpopular course again, particularly when RPP leaders feel the 
party’s image and electoral chances are, at last, changing for the better. 

Today’s revolutionaries will not be able to count on military or RPP pro- 
tection from governmental authority because changes over a decade have 
reduced the causes, number, and threat of revolutionary patrons in the wings. 
These, then, are the main institutional, psychological and material constraints 
limiting Turkish revolutionary activity in the 1970s. 

Constraints of a different order are working to keep.JP and RPP moderates 
away from anarchy or élitism. Politically, the JP is a much more represen- 
tative and responsive. people's party than the present RPP. As a result, how- 
ever, there is a tendency of the JP which if uncontrolled could lead to economic 
power. “There are," he'says, "other ways.” Another example, of longer duration, is one group 
of students in Ankara who hope to repeat the example of their 1960 counterparts by causifiig enough 
civil disorder to polarize the armed forces into the battle on their side against a discredited civilian 
government. 


26. For example, a group of junior and middle grade officers threatened to overthrow the govegp- 
ment last April if it passed the bill restoring political rights to the Democrats. 
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anarchy: too much short term and uncoordinated subservience to consumer 
-demands whereby resources are allocated exclusively by forces in the political 
market place. 

Restraining this JP inclination is an important institutional innovation which 
Demirel used with some success in his first term to avoid Menderes’ worst 
economic mistakes while achieving comparable political satisfaction at the 
polls. For all its shortcomings, the State Planning Organization (SPO) has 
performed a tremendously useful but little mentioned service as an institutional 
buffer between political authority and civil service. The absence of such a 
buffer in the single party RPP years was of little consequence because politician 
and bureaucrat were nearly unanimous in their opinion that resource allocation 
should be for the long term and by administrative fiat. Without buffer or 
uniform outlook, friction in the Menderes period between popularly elected 
politicians and élitist oriented officials resulted in extremes of political pork- 
barrel and bureaucratic subversion. Since 1965, however, the planning organ- 
ization has shielded JP members and civil servants from the worst effects of 
dissimilar outlooks and sources of authority. Bureaucrats can defer to the 
expertise of SPO technocrats with relief and assurance that the economic affairs 
of the country can be managed with greater rationality and long term purpose 
than was the case, or so they felt, in the 1950s. JP politicians, particularly Mr. 
Demirel (a former technician himself), have been quick to appreciate the 
“safety valve” which SPO affords them with their constituents. Democrats 
had no excuse other than obvious political impotence when they could not 
meet voter demands. JP politicians can put enough of the blame on “. . . those 
blankety-blank SPO technocrats back in Ankara. . ." to avoid the full stigma 
of failure and incessant economic pressure from below. This is the other side 
of last year’s low (64.4 per cent) voter participation rate. Although no more 
than an impression, politicians in general seemed to be making fewer and 
less grandiose "pie-in-the-sky" campaign promises last year than in recent years. 

Perhaps experience has made the voter more sophisticated if not skeptical 
towards politicians; at any rate, the institutional buffer of the State Planning 
Organization bas made the politician more answerable to an authority other 
than the voter. These constraints may not produce solutions to Turkey’s eco- 
nomic problems. But they do serve to balance genuine JP popular responsive- 
ness with needed independent government initiative and real leadership in 
order to keep the JP from falling back into Menderes’ tragic economic 
anarchy.” 

Constraints keeping the RPP from a return to its former élitist and despotic 
extreme ‘are simple enough, but less certain. Ultimately, they depend on a 





27. Unfortunately, recently added duties of Plan administration and implementation might 
ungermine the SPO's primary tasks of economic analysis, review and coordination and its secondary , 
róle as buffer between political authority and civil service. 
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psychological factor: how much those in control of the party want to contest 
rather than overthrow popular politics. If the latter, the burden of officialdom 
and development would once again rest uncompensated upon townsman and 
villager. Yet these are the very people whom the RPP is now trying to woo 
politically to stay alive. In light of these RPP doctrinal and tactical problems, 
last year’s election results were encouraging. The moderate left made important 
gains; the far left did not. That good showing and the strengthened leadership 
and personal commitment of Biilent Ecevit to make the RPP a genuine people’s 
patty may be the constraints necessary to: moderate its long-term economic 
preferences, democratize its organization, and restrain its élitist inclinations. 

“We resemble only ourselves, no one else.” One wishes no better for the 
Turks than the fulfillment of this famous saying by Atatürk. It would be 
uniquely to their credit if they can presently accomplish: equitable economic 
gains for this and future generations; material prerequisites to human freedoms 
without sacrificing individual social and political liberties, and an alternative 
to both élite authoritarianism and majority tyranny. 

As a result of last year's crucial election, contemporary Turkey offers new 
hopes for these goals: the victory of political moderates Demirel and Ecevit; 
and the continuing development of institutional constraints limiting revolu- 
tionary activity, checking RPP totalitarian tendencies and minimizing JP 
anarchism. 

Perhaps the weight of past precedents ought to make us pessimistic about 
the chances of these representatives of Turkey’s "middle-ground." Indeed, in 
the end, the country's problems may prove too much even for them. But if 
Turkey is going to have any chance at all in the 1970s, first try will have to 
be at their hands—rather than those of élitist or anarchist persuasion. 

This was Turkey’s crisis at the polls Jast October 12. We await the real 
outcome of her crucial election. 


PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN SAUDI ARABIA 


David G. Edens and William P. Snavely 


for economists as it has been for specialists in international relations, 

political scientists and sociologists. Indeed, in the past twenty years 
there has been an economic awakening or renaissance which already has 
brought profound changes to the region, and this is undoubtedly only the 
beginning of what will prove to be an even more startling period of develop- 
ment over the next two decades. One finds throughout the Middle East a sense 
of dissatisfaction with existing economic conditions and a growing belief that 
these do not have to be accepted fatalistically. Instead, it is recognized that 
important and continuing improvements can be made through the adoption 
and implementation of appropriate policies. Though this optimistic attitude is 
now rather generally prevalent in this part of the world, important differences 
exist among individual countries in regard to the techniques which have been 
adopted in the effort to stimulate economic growth and development. For 
example, there are on the one hand such countries as Egypt and Syria, which 
have undertaken an extensive program of socialization with a considerable 
degree of economic regimentation, and Iraq which has taken steps toward a 
more collectivist organization, but as yet seems uncertain as to how far in this 
direction it may wish to go. On the other hand, there are countries like Jordan, 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia which have continued to foster and encourage 
private enterprise. Of interest here is the use made by this latter group of 
economic development planning. 


Ts Post-WorLD War II Middle East has been as fascinating an area 


The June 1967 War and the consequent economic uncertainty make dis- 
cussion of plans and policies difficult for the time being in the case of Jordan 
and, to an extent, Lebanon. Given the circumstances, Saudi Arabia has been 
selected for discussion it this paper as an example of an Arab nation which 
has begun to employ deliberate public policies and plans to increase economic 
welfare in an essentially free enterprise environment. The purpose of the 
paper is to examine and evaluate the development of both mE and informal 
planning in this Kingdom. 


A DAVID EDENS AND WILLIAM SNAVELY are, respectively, Associate Professor and Professor of 
eEconomics at the University of Connecticut. Both have served as economic consultants in the, 
Middle East. 
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The Meaning of Planning and Its Prerequisites 

In the discussion which follows, planning is considered in the essential mean- 
ing of the word. Thus, by national economic planning is meant the application 
of forethought to public economic policy. Nothing more than establishing 
selected objectives and devising a method for attaining them is implied by this 
view. In this sense all modern states plan. Differences among nations in 
regard to planning lie in the extent to which ends are officially enunciated 
and the efficiency with which means are devised for their attainment. Means 
may include such minimal ones as rational monetary and fiscal policies designed 
to produce satisfactory rates of employment and growth without excessive 
price inflation. The United States may be said to plan in this minimal sense. 
Although the United States relies heavily on markets for resource allocation, 
it is obvious that the quantities of resources employed through budgetary 
policy, in such areas as space exploration, national defense, education and wel- 
fare programs are vastly larger than would be the case in the absence of these 
projects of governmental design. Resources may be substantially reallocated 
-through governmental fiscal policy in market economies and such reallocations’ 
provide insights into the scope of centralized decision making and the tastes 
and preferences of planners in the public sector. The design and funding of 
programs in these areas require the application of forethought to public eco- 
nomic policy. 

The need for public economic planning in the less developed countries 
stems basically from the limited amount of financial and other resources avail- 
able to the governmental sector, and the urgent need to use the resources 
which are available in the most efficient manner possible in pursuing those 
economic goals which are considered most pressing. These may well include 
such things as reducing the level of unemployment, raising average per capita 
income, expanding exports to reduce the balance of payments gap, attaining a 
favorable real growth rate, maintaining reasonable price stability and providing 
favorable stimulation and incentives for the private sector of the economy. 

There are several generally recognized prerequisites for effective formal 
planning for economic development. The following abbreviated list will serve 
as a useful means for judging the planning progress made by the Kingdom. 

First, it obviously is necessary to have a governmental planning agency. 
What may not be sg obvious is the importance of having this agency located 
directly under the prime minister or chief executive officer, and headed by 
a non-political administrator who hopefully may be a well trained economist. 
This administrative location for the planning agency will remove it as much 
as possible from the realm of politics and political pressures, and give it the 
advantage of reporting directly to the prime minister or head of the govern- 

nent. Such an arrangement is much to be preferred to having the planning 
agency established as a ministry of planning headed by a politician. 
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Second, a well trained technical staff should be assigned to the planning 
agency. For a country such as Saudi Arabia, a staff of twelve to fifteen capable 
technicians should be sufficient. 

Third, the planning agency should have an informal organizational struc- 
ture that will make it possible to use the staff with the flexibility needed for 
the attainment of adequate efficiency. 

Fourth, a strong governmental department of statistics which has developed 
an extensive body of accurate, basic statistical data is essential for good planning. 

Fifth, the^idea of constructing and implementing a formal economic devel- 
opment plan or program should have the full support of the government and 
the general goals to which the government wishes the plan to be directed 
should be clearly stated. In addition, efforts should be made to give the public 
an understanding of the desirability of having a development plan. 

Sixth, in constructing a plan, the planning agency should appreciate fully 
the importance of having individual program and project proposals originate 
in the various ministries and agencies. To facilitate this, a planning committee 
should be established by every ministry and agency, and the planning organiza- 
tion’s staff should encourage and assist the ministerial and agency committees 
in the formulation of program and project proposals which would then be 
forwarded to the planning organization for analytical review. Close cooperation 
with the ministries and agencies in the formulation of programs and projects 
to be included in the plan is essential, for these are the bodies which ultimately 
will be responsible for implementing the plan. Unless they are in sympathetic 
support of the plan, implementation will suffer. 

Seventh, the techniques used in constructing a plan should be consistent 
with the technical capabilities of the planning staff and the extent and quality 
of the statistical data available. Foreign advisors and consultants in working 
with planning agencies have in some cases encouraged the use of more sophis- 
ticated techniques than either the available data or the capacities of the planning 
staff could support. Where this has happened, the planning results have na- 
turally been poor. 

Finally, the plan should be accepted in principle by the chief executive, the 
council of ministers and/or the parliament, and should carry the force of law. 
However, it should be looked upon as a flexible document which can be modi- 
fied over its life in the light of experience. : 

This check list of prerequisites for effective economic development planning 
provides a convenient basis for evaluating the planning progress made by Saudi 
Arabia. . 

Environmental Factors in the Economic Development of Saudi Arabia 

Conditions in Saudi Arabia combine to cast the government in the róle 
of catalyst in the process of economic development. Before examining the" 
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steps toward planning which have been taken, a brief review of the structure 
and distinguishing features of the economy will provide a clearer perspec- 
tive for the discussion which follows. 

Saudi Arabia is one of the driest places in the world. Rainfall is sporadic 
and infrequent. Average annual rainfall at six weather stations in 1959-1963 
was 2.6 inches. In summer, temperatures of over 110° ate common in such 
population centers as Riyadh, Jiddah, Mecca and Dammam. Saudi Arabia has 
no perennial rivers and agriculture is limited to dry stream beds (wadis), 
where wells tap subsurface water-bearing gravels, and a few places where 
water is available. Historically, the wadi network determined the distribution 
of the settled population, the course of caravan routes and the location of com- 
mercial centers. Climatic conditions also worked to keep the herding popu- 
lation nomadic, as the search for water and range vegetation was almost 
constant. At the present time, only .2 per cent of the total area of Saudi 
Arabia is devoted to agriculture and at least twenty per cent of the population 
is still nomadic, after a decade of marked increase in urbanization. Agriculture 
is confined mainly to dates, with some wheat, barley, rice, vegetables and fruits 
being produced. The urban population in the larger towns is engaged mostly 
in bazaar or s#q-type commercial activity, but growing numbers are salaried 
employees of the government or are engaged in such industrial pursuits as 
metal working, tile making, cement production and general construction. 

Since World War II a rapid improvement in real income has occurred and 
the source of this increasing prosperity is oil production. In 1968, the major 
concessionaire, the Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco), lifted over 
one billion barrels of crude oil, the net income from which is shared with 
the government on roughly a fifty-fifty basis through income taxes and royalties. 
Oil income accounts for over half of Gross National Product and about eighty 
per cent of budget receipts. For the budget year 1968-1969, the government 
expects oil revenues of approximately $932 million. 

As the recipient of expanding oil revenues, the government is in a position 
to influence profoundly the rate and quality of economic development. The 
directions in which the government allocates its expenditures play a large part 
in the determination of the distribution of income and the allocation of re- 
sources. Where spending flows, incomes are received and resources are em- 
ployed. The composition of imports, consumption and investment is condi- 
tioned largely by the pattern of government spending. 

However, oil is a wasting resource and, once extracted, it cannot be 
replenished. At the present rate of utilization, Saudi Arabia has proven re- 
serves to last over seventy years. Although new reserves may be discovered, 
prosperity based on oil is finite, so that if economic gains are to be extended, 

.Or even maintained over the long run, alternative income sources must «be 
developed. Yet the harsh climate operates clearly as a constraint on additional 
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forms of production. Entrepreneurial and labor skills needed for modern 
enterprise are in extremely short supply because of the limited range of eco- 
nomic activities heretofore accessible. Thus, the government is in the position 
of being the mainspring of change. Through its policies and programs, the 
government is trying consciously to create an environment conducive to in- 
dividual enterprise and to foster more diversified income sources. 


The Development of Formal Planning in Saudi Arabia 

Steps toward formal planning in Saudi Arabia began as an outgrowth of 
the exchange crisis of 1956-57. The crisis was produced by a temporary lev- 
elling off of oil revenues in 1956 after several years of rapid growth. From 
1950 through 1955 oil revenues of the government increased from S.R. 
204.1 million to S.R. 1281.4 million,” for an average annual compound rate 
of growth of 44.4 per cent. By 1955 the country and its officials had become 
attuned to this rapid rate of financial growth and a heavy dependence upon 
imported goods had developed. The authorities and the public were not able 
to adjust their expenditures downward fast enough to prevent a series of 
budget deficits, a large growth in government indebtedness, and a serious 
depreciation in the exchange value of the riyal. The decline in government 
oil revenues was brought about by a softening of petroleum prices, which 
began in 1955. The government's deficits were financed by internal borrowing 
from the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA), which is the central 
bank, or externally. By the end of 1957 the government's net indebtedness 
to SAMA amounted to S.R. 678 million. The total national debt reached a 
level of nearly S.R. 1800 million, a figure in excess of the government's 
total revenue in 1958 of S.R. 1500 million. 

'The money stock, created by government expenditures, rose by 70 to 80 
per cent from 1954 through 1957. This led to a marked increase in commer- 
cial bank reserves, on the basis of which these banks expanded credit by 
S.R. 1000 million from 1956 through 1957. Between 1954 and 1957 aggre- 
gate spending rose, pushing up domestic prices and the demand for imports. 
The forces of inflation may be appreciated by noting that the price of imported 
wheat rose from S.R. 313 per ton in 1954 to S.R. 365 per ton in 1956, an 
increase of 16 per cent in two years. In the same period, the price of flour 
more than doubled, rising from S.R. 317 per ton to S.R. 792 per ton? Cor- 
respondingly, the free market value of the riyal depreciatetl steadily. By Janu- 
ary 1957, foreign exchange holdings were only 14 per cent of total currency 
in circulation and the riyal had depreciated from the official rate of S.R. 3.75 
per U.S. dollar to a free rate of S.R. 6.2. The financial crisis and deteriorating 


1. Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Annual Report, 1960-1961, p. 50. 


$ Central Department of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook, 1965 (Riyadh: Kingdom of Saudi , 
Arabia, 1965), p. 181. ; 
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relations with Egypt brought a temporary relinquishment of power by King 
Sa'üd in favor of Crown Prince Faysal in March of 1958. 

With the support of the International Monetary Fund, the new government 
developed an effective stabilization program based on planned budgetary sur- 
pluses. This marked the first deliberate use of fiscal policy for stabilization 
purposes in Saudi Arabia, and its success paved the way for more attempts at 
formal planning in the future. 

In support of deflationary finance, a double exchange rate system was em- 
ployed until 1960. SAMA provided exchange for the importatior of essential 
consumer goods and capital goods at S.R. 3.75 = $1. Exchange for all other 
foreign purchases could be had at competitive free market'rates, which were 
substantially higher. Profits earned by SAMA through the sale of foreign 
exchange in the free market were used for debt reduction, rather than for 
government expenditures. Government indebtedness to the Monetary Agency 
was reduced to an insignificant level and the price level was stabilized. The 
Agency's reserves were increased to a safe level, and in early 1960 the two 
price exchange system was abandoned with the riyal being officially priced 
at S.R. 4.5 = $1. By 1963, the entire government debt was eliminated. Today 
the riyal is regarded as a "hard" currency? 

The introduction of rational fiscal policy opened the door to other plan- 
ning possibilities. In August of 1958 Dr. Anwar Ali, IMF official and now 
Governor of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, suggested in a memorandum 
to the Prime Minister, Faysal, that an Economic Development Committee be 
established. The function of the proposed committee would be to study all 
existing ministerial projects and proposals, to evaluate their productive poten- 
tialities and to submit a preliminary report to the Prime Minister including 
all projects which could be initiated in the period 1959-1964. In essence, 
what was proposed was the development of a five-year plan which would list 
projects for implementation, within the limits set by the budget constraint. This 
proposal was accepted by the Prime Minister and a committee composed of 
the Governor of the Monetary Agency, two economic advisors from the Min- 
istry of Finance and two others was appointed. In a circular of November 26, 
1958, the Prime Minister called on all ministries to cooperate by submitting 
all reports, analyses, studies and proposed projects to the Committee for its 
members’ information and evaluation. The Committee was intended to be 
semi-independent, réporting directly to Prince Faysal, President of the Council 
of Ministers. 

In May of 1959, the Prime Minister expanded the Economic Development 
Committee to include representatives from the Ministries of Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Education, Health, Petroleum and Communications. These members 


. 3. The data used in discussing the financial crisis and the stabilization program are derived fgor 
Monetary Agency statistics and reports. 
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were typically of the Deputy Minister or Director General rank. Ahmad 
Jamjüm was appointed Chairman of the Committee, with the rank of Minister 
of State, without portfolio. 


This rudimentary planning mechanism was short lived, being soon replaced 
by a more elaborate organization. During its brief existence much of the time 
of the Economic Development Committee was occupied by the examination 
of applications for the erection of protective tariffs by some businessmen and 
applications for exemption from customs duties by others. While customs 
duties may influence the pattern of economic development, it is evident that 
the Committee was diverted from its essential planning function. The Com- 
mittee itself was so dissatisfied with this rdle that it proposed the formation of 
a new and more comprehensive planning organization. 


The organization recommended by the Committee was similar in focus to 
that outlined by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD). The IBRD had sent a mission to Saudi Arabia in the spring of 1960 
in response to an invitation by the government, to advise on development 
policy. Its recommendations in connection with the organization for develop- 
ment programming were largely fulfilled by Royal Decree No. 50 which 
established the Supreme Planning Board, successor to the more modest Eco- 
nomic Development Committee. Royal Decree No. 50 was promulgated in 
January 1961 by King Sa'üd, who had resumed the leadership of the govern- 
ment by this time. - 

The membership of the Board was composed of the Prime Minister, or his 
deputy, as Chairman, with regular members including the Ministers of Petro- 
leum, Communications, Finance, Commerce, Agriculture and Health. The 
Minister of Finance served as Vice Chairman of the Board. A Secretary Gen- 
eral was to be nominated by the Board with the approval of the Council of 
Ministers. According to the Decree, the Secretary General should be entrusted 
with the direction of the Board and the executive functions of planning. The 
Board was charged with the overall responsibility for planning, the coordinat- 
ing of the strategies of economic development of the various ministries, and 
the monitoring of the execution of a coordinated development plan. The 
recommendations of the Supreme Planning Board were to be executed by 
resolutions of the Council of Ministers. The necessary funding was to be 
authorized by the Council of Ministers, as recommended by the Supreme Plan- 
ning Board. 

In regard to the checklist presented in the first part of this article, it can 
be said that although it was highly placed, the Supreme Planning Board was 
not well situated administratively, nor was it adequately staffed on the decision 
making level. The Chairman was, in fact, King Sa'üd who had taken over 
again as Prime Minister, as well as King. His economic policy advisors were 
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leading ministers, which made it inevitable that the Board would be confronted 
with the competition of ministers for funds. Given this competition, King 
Sa'üd was, in effect, left in the position of being his own chief planner. These 
difficulties might have been offset by an experienced Secretariat, but there 
was a serious shortage of technically trained economists. 

The staff of the Secretary General seems at no time to*have numbered more 
than four or five specialists. The Board experienced difficulty in recruiting 
technical staff personnel, especially non-Saudis. Apparently, there was a fairly 
rapid turnover of Saudi personnel as members found more attractive positions 
elsewhere in the government. 

Serious development planning was virtually impossible in the early 1960s 
because of the dearth of reliable statistical information. Although a statistical 
agency, the Central Department of Statistics, was established within the Min- 
istry of Finance in 1960, the first published compilation of economic and other 
statistics did not appear until 1965. This and two subsequent issues contain 
much valuable general economic information, but many data which are essen- 
tial to planning apparently are not available. Little appears to have been done, 
as yet, to gear data gathering to operational planning needs. 

In practice, the Supreme Planning Board seems to have functioned as a 
subcommittee of the Council of Ministers, devoting most of its time to re- 
viewing the budget requests of the various ministries in order to make certain 
that excessive requests for funds were not authorized. This essentially budget 
department function was exercised at the expense of the planning function. 
It is somewhat ironic that the same people who, as ministers, initiated the 
requests, were also the persons who reviewed them. The situation embodied 
the inherent danger of log rolling. 

Since, under the circumstances, the planning function could not be provided 
by the Board, ministerial programs suffered. Little sense of direction was pro- 
vided. The question of the róle of individual ministries in planning was not 
explicitly answered. Ministries often submitted project proposals to the Board 
for funding approval in an incomplete form. Little or no attempt was made 
at the ministerial or the Board level to rank proposals in terms of productivity 
or net benefits. It is probable that in some instances less desirable projects were 
funded instead of more desirable alternatives. Furthermore, ministerial plan- 
ning efforts were sometimes diluted by a lack of sufficient coordination between 
the staffs of the Secretariat and the ministries. The resulting confusion tended 
to neutralize the positive efforts of both sets of experts. The duplication of 
skills in such cases is wasteful in a society in which technicians are in relatively 
short supply. 

Dissatisfaction with the performance of the Supreme Planning Board, led 
to consultations with foreign consultants provided by the United Nations and 
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the Ford Foundation. Both of these groups stressed the need for more clearly 
defined planning responsibilities. Both stressed the importance of planning 
on the ministerial level, with ministerial plans being screened and integrated 
into an overall design by a central planning staff which should report to the 
Prime Minister. Although differences in philosophy and emphasis are apparent 
in the proposals of the two groups, they are substantially compatible and the 
influences of both are apparent in subsequent reforms in the planning process. 

In November 1964, King Sa'üd relinquished the royal power in favor of 
his brother Faysal, who was then Prime Minister. This event followed four 
years of joint rule in which the two had held varying degrees of power. 

King Faysal, in'January 1965, approved the decree establishing the Central 
Planning Organization (CPO) which superseded the Supreme Planning Board. 

The new CPO is headed by a president of ministerial rank who reports di- 
rectly to the King. Its table of organization calls for twelve economic advisors 
who are to be assisted by a staff of administrative and clerical personnel. The 
CPO is expected to produce periodic economic reports which describe and 
analyze the economic condition of the Kingdom. These reports are intended 
to provide the basis upon which five year plans are to be developed. The CPO 
staff is expected to assist ministerial planning units in drawing up ministerial 
plans and programs. The CPO must also estimate the funds required for step- 
by-step implementation of planned projects. 

Projects are expected to have been conceived on the ministerial level, 
screened by the CPO and integrated by it into an overall plan, subject to the 
approval of the King and the Council of Ministers. The financial requirements 
would be incorporated into the annual budgets. 

The ultimate budgetary responsibilities of financial allocation, control and 
audit reside in the Ministry of Finance. The decree which established the CPO 
transferred the budget review personnel attached to the Supreme Planning 
Board to the Ministry of Finance. Technical specialists of the Supreme Plan- 
ning Board were transferred to the relevant ministries. Thus, only planning 
functions were left within the province of the CPO.* 

An appraisal of the CPO, in terms of the checklist, reveals mixed results. 
Administrative elements and the institutional framework tend to score well, 
whereas actual results leqve something to be desired. 

To consider the positive aspects first, it is found that the new CPO is clearly 
a staff organization, designed to be freer from political pressures than its pre- 
decessors. Although the requirement that the Council of Ministers approve 
the plan prior to implementation implies that political forces are present, they 
are minimized through the staff character of the organization. Besides, some 


á. The historical materials which provide the background for this survey are drawn from several 
documents and reports, some of them restricted. Especially useful is: Said Adam, A Report on the 
Development of Planning Organization in Sandi Arabia (Riyadh: Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 1965). 
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political influences are inevitable in real world planning. The goal is to mini- 
mize these so that the process of planning may be as objective as possible. 

The location of the CPO under the King is desirable; royal guidance will 
tend to keep the thrust of planned change directed toward goals favored by 
the government. This relationship should provide authoritative backing for 
proposals contained in the plan. : 

The inclusion of ministerial planning units as a key feature in the planning 
framework is highly desirable. The burden of project conception and design 
lies in the ministries. This is conducive to ministerial support of the integrated, 
overall plan. It is reasonable to assume that ministers will tend to support 
their own projects collectively after they are incorporated in an overall plan 
by the CPO. Since ministries share in the development of the plan they will 
have an interest in its implementation. 

The foregoing considerations, plus the separation of planning and budget 
functions, suggest that the administrative design for planning in Saudi Arabia 
is now a good one. 

In turning to consideration of performance, it should be mentioned that 
deficiencies exist in the technical quality of planning which are largely at- 
tributable to the spreading of scarce expertise too thinly over the governmental 
organization in general. This problem is a fundamental aspect of underdevel- 
opment so that Saudi Arabia is by no means unique in this respect. The shortage 
of capable personnel is reflected in the staffing of the CPO. For example, its 
first president was a man of extensive talents who served at the same time as 
the principal political advisor to the King. In practice, he found it necessary 
to give the major portion of his time and attention to foreign policy. Further- 
more, the planning staff has reflected the chronic shortage of technical skills 
as it has been typically understaffed by the specialists needed. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it has been necessary to recruit some personnel from abroad. Prior 
to 1968 foreign recruitment was quite modest, being restricted to a few con- 
sultants recruited through the assistance of the Ford Foundation. 

As a result of the shortage of technical personnel, the quality of planning 
has suffered. During the first three years of its existence, the CPO produced 
an economic report and a five year plan? Both represent worthwhile steps in 
the development of planning. The report, although ‘now somewhat outmoded 
by improvements in the availability of statistics, provides a useful description 
of the structure of the economy and the pattern of its development. The plan, 
however, is essentially qualitative, rather than quantitative. Although it con- 
tains many useful guidelines for policy in each sector of the economy, it could 


5. Central Planning Organization, An Economic Report (Riyadh: Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
1965) and Central Planning Organizaiton, Planning for Growth (Riyadh: Kingdom of Saudi Agbia, 
1967). 
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not be developed to the point of detailing the project composition of the pro- 
grams implied. It was also not possible, given the circumstances of planning 
at the time, to balance resource requirements against expected resource avail- 
ability. This limited its usefulness as a guide to the formation of the annual 
budget and it meant that there was the need of further development of formal 
planning in Saudi Arabia. It should be considered, therefore, that the work 
thus far has representéd a necessary, but not a final step toward the attainment 
of a high degree of efficiency in the use of governmental resources. 

Recent deyelopments in Saudi Arabia suggest that the process of improve- 
ment in the quality of formal planning is continuing. The need for greater 
efficiency in government spending was given new urgency by the June War 
and its aftermath. The budget for 1967-68 totaled less than the preceding 
year for the first time in seven years. This reduction is attributable mainly to 
a decline in income resulting from the cessation of oil exports during and just 
after the June War. Budgetary constraint on domestic spending was heightened 
by the Khartüm commitment of S.R. 630 million to Egypt and Jordan and 
the decision to accelerate the armament program. New development projects 
were subjected to closer scrutiny by the Council of Ministers. Perhaps these 
pressures were reflected in the appointment of Mr. Hishám Nazir as President 
of the Central Planning Organization. A man of wide experience, Mr. Nazir 
was formerly the Deputy Minister of Petroleum. Indications suggest that steps 
are being taken to increase the quality and size of the planning staff. Arrange- 
ments for expanded recruitment from abroad have been made with the United 
Nations and with the Research Institute of Stanford University. 

The foregoing review of steps toward formal economic development plan- 
ning suggests that the allocation of resources is yet to be substantially guided 
through this means. However, much social capital has been created in Saudi 
Arabia over the past two decades; vast outlays of funds have been made and 
the welfare of the people has unquestionably been improved. In the following 
section the prevailing informal process of governmental planning is examined. 


Resource Allocation According to Royal Goals 

In Saudi Arabia, the monarchy combines authority from three resources. 
The monarch is simultaneously the propagator of the faith (imam), the leader 
(shaykh) of the tribes and king (malik). These sources provide great religious 
and secular powers. As imam the monarch is responsible for upholding the 
law (sbari'ab), as shaykh he commands tribal allegiance, and as malik he is 
expected to lead and act as would a Western king. But the monarch’s power 
is not unrestrained, as the relinquishment of power by King Sa'üd demon- 
strates. To rule, a Saudi king must retain the support of the dominant princes 
and the religious scholars (‘lamg’). It was the loss of confidence of these 
factions which led to the abdication of King Sa'üd. But when a king carries 
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these groups with him, he may pursue virtually any course of action within 
his available means. 

A strong king may allocate governmental resources according to his own 
best judgment. The instrument of royal policy is the annual budget. The 
annual budget of a nation is a one year economic plan, in the sense that it 
provides the funds in support of desired courses of action and implies a distinct 
ordering of priorities. In the reigns of Ibn Sa'üd and Faysal it is reasonable 
to assume that the annual budgets provide accurate measures of royal prefer- 
ences in regard to social and economic policy. This assumption is less applicable 
to the intervening reign. 

It is most probable that the old King, Ibn Sa'üd, had a cogent strategy for 
development, even in the early years of his reign. For example, the settlement 
of the Wahhabi Brotherhood (Ikhwan) served to produce gains in agricultural 
production, although the primary purposes were political and social. Early 
innovations provided by King Ibn Sa'üd included radio communications, tele- 
phones, improved roads and motor vehicles. His philosophy appears to have 
been one of encouraging development which was not clearly contrary to the 
principles of Islam, while trying to preserve traditional Arab values. 

It was not until after World War II, however, that the means for sub- 
stantial transformation became available. Although annual revenues grew in 
the earlier years, as a result of territorial expansion, they became relatively 
abundant only in the period of the postwar oil boom. Annual petroleum 
revenue rose from $10,400,000 in 1946 to $169,800,000 in 1953, for an 
average compound rate of growth of 49 per cent per annum. The burgeoning 
oil revenues after 1946, gave the King the means for the realization of his 
development plans, for the first time. 

'The development planning of King Ibn Sa'üd was informal and intuitive. 
It reflected royal preferences almost exclusively, yet it was appropriate in view 
of the prevailing social and economic conditions. Planning focused on infra- 
structural development and investment in human resources? Given the rudi- 
mentary economy of the period, this strategy was clearly appropriate. 

It should be interesting to compare recent budgetary magnitudes and priori- 
ties with those of King Ibn Sa'üd, for a comparison reveals some rather sur- 
prising similarities as well as differences. Table I provides a measure of the 
tremendous growth in the scale of governmental activity which has taken place 
over the past twenty years.” Table I includes total government allocations to 
the private treasury (royal privy purse), ministries and development projects. 
'The ministerial allocations include salaries, allowances, current operating ex- 


6. For a detailed account of King Ibn Sa'üd's ambitious planning see: Richard H. Sanger, "Ibn 
Saud's Program for Arabia," Middle East Journal, Vol. 1, 1947, pp. 180-190, 

7. Since full data for the reign from 1953 to 1964 are not available, this interval is omitted 
from Tables J and II. z: 
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penses, plus certain special expenses. Thus, these may be treated as current 
expenditures and development projects as capital expenditures. This provides a 
serviceable distinction which conforms sufficiently to reality to be acceptable, 
although the projects category probably includes some current outlays and 
vice versa. 

A perusal of the data in Table I gives some idea of the burgeoning of gov- 
ernmental activity which has taken place. Total outlays have risen from 214.6 
S.R. million in 1948-49 to 5354.5 S.R. million in 1966-67, representing an 
average annual compound rate of growth of approximately 19 per cent. 
Likewise, individual allocation categories exhibit large increases. Budget shares, 
however, provide better measures of the relative importance attached to the 
vatious categories of allocation than do absolute amounts. Listed in Table II 
are the relative shares implied in the budgets of Table I. 


These shares reveal some elements of remarkable stability, as well as of 
marked change. The relative importance attached to current operations in 
agriculture, health, communications and national security seem to be particu- 
larly stable. The sharpest changes in emphasis appear in the private treasury, 
education and development projects categories. These data suggest that the 
new régime is placing much greater emphasis on development projects, and 
to a lesser extent on education, while deemphasizing the importance of the 
private treasury. The strategy appears to be one of holding private treasury 
constant as income grows. The gain in the relative importance attached to 
development outlays and education appears to have come at the expense of 
miscellaneous current expenditures, with the shares of the major functioning 
ministries remaining about the same. 

In regard to capital investment, the emphasis on infrastructure established 
by King Ibn Sa'üd appears to be continuing, although certain new objectives 
and approaches have been established recently. Most notable of these is the 
entry of the government into “downstream” petroleum refining and marketing 
operations through Petromin, a government owned corporation. 


In conclusion, it can be said that economic planning of a somewhat im- 
precise and informal nature has been followed by the development-minded 
kings in the postwar era. It has been planning by royal preference based in 
part on intuition, as well as on political and economic considerations, which 
has determined the allocation of the government's resources. À broad con- 
tinuity has existed in the relative importance attached to the strategic outlays 
on current account, while the value attached to development projects has been 
greatly increased by the current régime. Furthermore, definite strides have 
been taken recently toward a more rigorous and formal approach to planning. 
The institutional framework of the Central Planning Organization and plan- 
nig procedures now conform more closely than in the past to the criteria 
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mentioned in the first section of this article. Undoubtedly, the day is not far 
off when the allocation of resources will be more extensively influenced by 
technical analysis. 

TABLE I 


Government Allocations (in millions of Saudi Riyals) 








"Total Develop- 

Appro- Private Agricul- Commerce & Communi- National ment 

Year priation! Treasury ture Industry cations Education Health Security? Projects 
1948/49 214.6 163 61 — 42 7.0 5.0 79.9 16.3 
1951/52 490.0 314 73 — 8.1 9.9 6.5 123.0 91.0 
1952/53 758.0 360 3.8 — 11.0 12.8 21.3 242.8 143.9 


1964/65 37082 173.1 67.5 10.5 1183 305.1 1174 10418 1205.3 
1965/66 4131.6 173.1 840 12.3 133.5 362.2 1284 10134 1428.6 
1966/67 5354.5 173.1 88.0 15.3 150.5 405.5 1337 16881 1746.1 


Sources: Data for the years 1951-1953 are from Lipsky, Saudi Arabia (New Haven: HRAF Press, 1959), 
pp. 318-319; data for other years are compiled from Saudi government statistics. 
Notes: 1. Total appropriations include allocations to autonomous departments, 


Notes: 2. National Security includes allocations to Defense and Aviation (including Saudi Airlines), Inte- 
rior and various guards. 





TABLE II 


Allocative Shares (as a percent of total allocation) 


Other Develop- 


Private Agricul- Commerce & Communi- Educa- National Current ment 

Year Treasury ture Industry cations tion Health Security Expenditures Projects 
1948/49 7.6 2.8 — 2.0 3.3 2.3 37.2 37.2 76 
1951/52 G4 15 — 1.7 2.0 1.3 25.1 43.4 18.6 
1952/53 47 5 — 1.5 1.7 2.8 32.0 37.8 19.0 


1964/65 4.7 1.8 
1965/66 42 20 
1966/67 32 16 


3.2 8.2 3.2 28.1 18.0 32.5 
3.2 8.8 3.1 24.5 195 — 34.6 
2.8 7.6 2.5 31.5 179 32.6 


to & 0 





ISRAELS 1969 ELECTION ISSUES: 
THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE 


Don Peretz 


O MAJOR CHANGES in Israel's political life can be predicted from the 
October 1969 parliamentary election. The existing political system 
and its governing establishment remain intact. Contrary to the hopes 

of some leaders, the election results did not make possible a new two party 
system but ensured continuation of a multi-party coalition cabinet. Increased 
strength gathered by non-labor groups guarantee that they will continue to 
be represented in the wall to wall government set up on the eve of the Six Day 
War in May 1967. 


Prior to the election the Mapai* wing of the Alignment? had advocated 
modification of the electoral system. A special committee headed by Dr. Dov 
Joseph, former Justice Minister, recommended in June 1969 that thirty con- 
stituencies be formed with three elected representatives for each. An additional 
thirty representatives would be elected in the nationwide proportional repre- 
sentation system now in force. Although the committee favored the majority- 
minority party system existing in Great Britain, it thought the change too 
drastic for Israelis to adopt all at once. Under the system proposed by Dr. 
Joseph's committee each of the thirty constituencies would have about the 
same number of voters. Within each constituency, party electoral lists with 
no more than three candidates would be put forward and representatives would 
be chosen by district proportional representation. This would replace the 
present system of proportional representation in which the country as a whole 
is a single constituency and in which every party may have as many as 120 


1. Mapai, The Israel Workers Party, founded in 1930, was until the formation of the Israel 
Labor Party, the country's largest political group, led by its outstanding political figures such as 
Ben Gurion and Golda Meir. Since establishment of the government of Israel] in 1948, it has 
been the kingpin or cornerstone of any national governing coalition. 

2. The Alignment for the Unity of Israel’s Workers was formed in 1965 from Mapai, and 
Achdut Ha'avoda-Poalei Zion (Unity of Labor-Workers of Zion—founded in 1954). Later Rafi 
(the Israel Labor List founded in 1965) joined the Alignment which fused into one party, the 
Israel Labor Party. In 1969 Mapam, the left wing United Workers Party established in 1948 from 
several other labor factions including Achdut Ha'avoda, joined the new Israel Labor Party for 
purposes of creating a single electoral list. Mapam had a less binding tie with the Labor Party 
than the three founding groups, hence the list appeared during the elections as the Alignment 
rather than the Labor Party. 


A DON PERETZ is the Director of the SWANA Program of the State University of New York 
at Binghamton; recently returned from one of his many visits to Israel, he is also the author 
of this Institute's Israel and the Palestine Arabs, and of a number of articles in learned journals 
®n Middle Eastern politics. 
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candidates on its electoral list. Since candidates are chosen by either party 
caucus or small committees, voters have no say in their designation, but must 
choose the total list of the party they vote for. Seats in the single chamber parlia- 
ment—Knesset—are allocated according to the proportion of votes received 
by each electoral list. Thus, if a party receives a certain per cent of votes it 
receives that proportion of the 120 Knesset seats, which are assigned to the 
top members of its list, usually party leaders. 


Rather than a conventional left to right political axis, the balance up to 
election eve ran from hawkish to dovish and frequently crossed party lines. 
The Labor Alignment, for example, included both Shimon Peres (formerly 
of Rafi^), a supporter of free enterprise and of a hard line position on the 
occupied areas, and Marxist Meir Ya’ari (of Mapam*) who advocated partial 
withdrawal from the West Bank. The economic views of Peres differed little 
from those of Gideon Hausner of the Independent Liberal Party.” Gabhal? 
leader Menachem Beigin’s demand for compulsory government arbitration in 
labor disputes was close to that of the Alignment Defense Minister, Moshe 
Dayan, whose views on labor differed greatly from most Histadrut” leaders. 
Until only a few weeks before the election Alignment leaders feared that 
Dayan, Peres and a number of their former Rafi followers would leave the 
labor block to form a separate party with more militant policies on the occupied 
areas and on national defense. In anticipation ex-Mapai leader David Ben 
Gurion did break away to form the new State Party. At the last minute, how- 


3. Raft (see footnote 2), was established in 1965 by several members of Mapai, led by former 
Prime Minister David Ben Gurion, former Chief of Staff Moshe Dayan, and former Director Gen- 
eral of the Defense Ministry, Shimon Peres, to take a more militant, or “self reliant” stand in security 
matters, to seek peace “from a position of strength," electoral reform aiming at a constituency 
system, and economic modernization. Refi later joined its former parent party, Mapai, in the Aliga- 
ment to help form the Israel Labor Party. 

4. Mapam (see footnote 2), a left-wing Zionist Socialist party, was formed in 1948 from 
Hasbomer Hatzair, (the Young Guard) and Achdut Haavoda-Poalei Zion. The latter party sep- 
arated from Mapam in 1953 to become independent, then it rejoined Mapai to form the Labor 
Alignment. Mapam’s position has been Marxist on domestic issues, inclined toward neutralism in 
foreign policy, and conciliatory towards the country's Arab citizens and its Arab foes. 

5. The Independent Liberal Party is that wing of the former General Zionist and Progressive 
group which refused to join Herut to form the Gabal Party (see footnote 6). Its program and its 
róle in Israeli politics might be compared to that of the Liberal Party in Great Britain. 

6. The Gabal (Gush Herut-Liberaliim) or Herut—Liberal Bloc is the main opposition party in 
the Knesset formed in 1965 by fusion of the Herut (Freedom—former Irgun Zvai Leumi) Move- 
ment and the Israel Liberal Party. The latter was formed in 1961 from the General Zionists and 
Progressives. The Gabal'Party emphasizes a free enterprise economy, depoliticization of the Civil 
Service, electoral reform, and calls for the “territorial integrity of the Land of Israel within its 
historical boundaries.” 

7. The Histadrut or General Federation of Israeli Workers, is Israel’s dominant trade union 
body established by labor Zionists in 1920. It not only dominates the labor field, but controls most 
public health insurance services, owns and operates newspapers and publishing companies, and 
controls through its various economic subsidiary organizations, a larger share of the national economy 
than any private group or combination. Although non-labor groups such as Gabal elect represen- 
tatives to the Histadrut, it is controlled by the Mapas wing of the Israel Labor Party. . 
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ever, the Alignment adopted a compromise platform and Dayan and Peres 
remained with the labor party. 

In terms of Israeli politics hawks were those who favored no political or 
military concessions to the Arab states and no commitment to withdraw from 
any areas occupied during June 1967. Doves were those who advocated any- 
thing less than the territorial status quo. ‘The opposing ends of the spectrum 
were represented by small factions which failed to win as much as one seat 
in the Knesset. 


At one end of the spectrum was the newly formed Peace List, whose Hebrew 
symbol (Nwn-Samech, ness) translated into English means "miracle." Also 
called the professors’ list, its top names included a strange mélange of uni- 
versity men, journalists, politicians and intellectuals who advocated return of 
occupied territories, after a peace settlement. One of the leaders was a former 
supporter of Pinhas Lavon in the struggle against the “Ben Gurion dictator- 
ship."^ Another was Natan Yellin-Mor, one time commander of the Stern 
group and its representative in the First Knesset from 1949 to 1951. The 
Peace List, the Jewish faction of the divided Israel Communist Party (Maki)° 
and a small group of former Mapam members who broke with their party 
when it joined the new Labor Alignment, had considered a coalition with 
Haolam Hazebj? or New Force Party, headed by the popular and flamboyant 
Uri Avneri. This attempt to form a United Peace Front was aborted when 
the various factions found it impossible to work together because of radical 
personality, rather than substantial ideological, differences. Final returns 
showed that Uri Avneri’s list won enough new votes, many of them from 
youth serving in the army, to double its Knesset representation to two seats. 
Maki, led by veteran Zionist leader, Dr. Moshe Sneh," retained its single seat. 


At the other end of the spectrum was the Land of Israel List, also led by 
a former Sternist leader, fifty-nine year old Dr. Israel Eldad, who demanded that 


8. After his removal as Minister of Defense and subsequent removal from leadership of the 
Histadrut and Mapai, during the late 1950s, Pinhas Lavon and a number of his associates who 
opposed Ben Gurion’s return to power charged that the Prime Minister was suppressing vital in- 
formation and placing security authorities, especially the military, in positions of excessive power 
without adequate civilian supervision, hence, the "Ben Gurion dictatorship.” 

9. Maki, the Israel Communist Party, established in 1919, and renamed Maki in 1948, split 
into Rakah (Reshima Komunistit Hadasha—New Communist List) and Maki (Miflaga Komunistit’ 
Yisre’el#t) in 1965. The New Communists who were mostly, but not all Arabs, supported Soviet 
policy in the Middle East including demands for Israel’s withdrawal from all territory occupied 
in 1967. Two of their three Knesset members are ardent Arab nationslists and one is Jewish. 
Maki supported Israel's 1967 war effort. 

10. Haolam Hazeb (This World) or the New Force Party was named after the sensational weekly 
magazine published by the party's leader, Uri Avneri. The party has emphasized neutralism in 
foreign policy, separation of state and religion, greater cooperation between Jews and Arabs. Its 
following has been youthful and has also included a larger number of Arabs than most parties. 

11. Dr. Moshe Sneh, present leader of Maki, and its single elected member to the Seventh 
Knesset has been a former member of Mapam, the General Zionists, and leader of the Haganah 
(Jewish Defense Force) in its underground days during the Mandate. 
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any peace treaty must be based on present cease fire lines. He urged the gov- 
ernment to encourage emigration of Arab inhabitants from the occupied ter- 
ritories. The Land of Israel List claimed a respectable following among a 
number of former leading political leaders, writers, intellectuals and retired 
military men, but it failed to win even one seat. 

Less surprising than the small number of votes received by factional parties 
was the large turnout of more than 80 per cent of the 1,750,000 qualified 
voters over eighteen years old. Because of the lowest turnout for Histadrut 
elections in fifty years (about 65 per cent of eligible voters) during September, 
there had been predictions of a similarly low number of voters in October. 
The predictions were based on the relatively light emphasis placed on bread 
and butter issues and the small differences between parties on the more vital 
questions of national defense, security and foreign policy. The September 
Histadrut election returns were a harbinger of declining strength for the Labor 
Alignment. It lost nearly 15 per cent of its supporters in the Histadrut as a 
result of a noticeable shift to the right which included Gahal, the Independent 
Liberals and the Free Center.” 


Less than half the voters in the parliamentary election indicated satsifaction 
with the Labor Alignment which prior to the election had been able to com- 
mand a majority in the Knesset. Ballots were shifted to the center and right 
of center groups, the two largest of which were Gahal and the Mizracbi?? 
Orthodox religious parties. Insofar as Israel's voters indicated any desire for 
change it was toward deeper entrenchment of the status quo rather than toward 
modification of the present territorial, political, or security situations. This was 
evident in the increase of four Knesset seats received by Gabal, led by the 
former Irgun Zvai Leumi^ commander, Menachem Beigin, who advocates 
retention of all occupied territories and firmer retaliation against all hostile 
Arab acts within the country or from across the borders. 


The dominant Labor Alignment lost seven seats, or more than ten per cent 
of its parliamentary strength. Although it remains the largest single political 
group in the Knesset, with 56 seats, it will be forced, because it failed to win 
the anticipated majority, to form a coalition with one or more right of center 
parties. 





12. The Free Center Movement split from Herut in 1967 more because of personality differences 
than because of policy issues. 

13. The Mizrachi (Merkaz Rubani—Religious Center) is the core of the National Religious 
Party, formed from a union in 1956 of the parent orthodox party established in 1901 and its labor 
wing established in 1921. One of the first Zionist factions, it aims to emphasize and enact into law 
the religious and spiritual aspects of Zionism. 

14. The Irgun Zvai Leumi (National Military Organization) grew from the military army of 
the Revisionist Zionist movement which opposed partition of Palestine and restraint by Jewish 
defense forces in dealing with Arab attacks. The Irgun was formed by Revisionists during the 
1936-1939 Arab revolt and played a leading róle in combat against the British between 1946 and 
1948, after which it was disbanded as a separate military force to become the Herz? party. , 
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Even with continued support from two Mapai created Arab political groups” 
which won a total of four seats, Prime Minister Golda Meir will be unable 
to command a majority. Therefore she must join forces with leaders of Gabal 
and the National Religious Party to create a government representing a wide 
political spectrum. 

Both the Labor Alignment and Gahal had suffered factional splits prior 
to the 1969 election. Ben Gurion's group of supposed Dayan followers in 
the State Party won four seats, although their hero remained with the Align- 
ment. Defection of four leading members from Gahal during the last parlia- 
mentary session to establish the Free Center Party (which remained with only 
two seats after the 1969 election), left Beigin with 26 places in the Knesset, 
the same number he had held at the beginning of the sixth Knesset (the loss 
of Free Center support was made up for by the four seats won in 1969). 

The left wing opposition once led by the Mapam party had beeu absorbed 
prior to the election, since Mapam had joined the Labor Alignment and lost 
its independence on major policy matters. All of Mapam’s candidates, includ- 
ing its leading Arab, 'Abd al-Aziz Zu'bi, were incorporated into the Alignment. 
Its party leaders, including Zu'bi, were placed high enough on the list to 
assure that they would have their fair share of parliamentary seats in the new 
labor dominated government. 

While there was little difference among any of the parties contesting the 
election, with the singular exception of the Arab Communists, on matters 
of security and foreign policy, there was extended discussion about the future 
of the occupied territories. However, not even the Peace List questioned Israel's 
continued presence in the territories until a final settlement with the Arab 
states. The Jewish Communist Party criticized the Soviet Union for demanding 
‘evacuation without peace. Dr. Moshe Sneh and his handful of Jewish fellow 
Communists believed that the Soviet Union had erred in its policies towards 
the Middle East. Only the Arab Communists demanded immediate evacuation. 
Before the election, Mapam leaders criticized. Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
and his followers who were charged with being adventurers and expansionists. 
Many Mapam leaders still considered the United States an imperialist nation, 
opposing its intervention in Viet Nam, but the party had also become increas- 
ingly critical of the Soviet Union after its youth had fought against Russian 
tanks, planes and other arms in Sinai and the Golan Heights. Prior to joining 
the Alignment Mapam had a quasi-withdrawal policy; that is, its leaders urged 
“peace without territories,” or surrender of the Jordanian West Bank but 
retention of Jerusalem, the strategic Syrian Golan Heights and the Gaza Strip. 

15. The Cooperation and Fraternity and Progress and Development parties were formed by Arab 
notables in association with Mapai, The former represents Druzes and Muslims in the Carmel, 


. Western Galilee and central areas; the latter, Muslims and Christians in Central Galilee. Represen- 
tatives usually vote with Mapai on most issues. 
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A few members favored establishment of an Arab entity, others supported 
return of the West Bank to Jordan, a view somewhat inconsistent with their 
leftist opposition to “reactionary monarchies” in the Middle East. The pre- 
election Mapam position resembled that held by a number of Mapai labor 
leaders who also feared the danger of absorbing some 600,000 West Bank 
Arabs. 

Defense Minister Dayan’s policy of permitting Arabs from the occupied 
areas to find employment in labor scarce Israel led to employment of twenty 
to thirty thousand workers from the West Bank and. East Jerusalem in con- 
struction, agriculture and roadwork by election time. Although they supposedly 
were employed at prevailing legal wage rates and were, according to law, 
hired through Histadrut labor exchanges, there already had developed a black 
market in cheap Arab labor that frightened many union leaders. The spectre 
of “Levantinization” stirred the imagination of many Israelis. 

The issue of employing Arab labor has long troubled Zionists. Many felt 
that it had contributed to failure of early Jewish agricultural colonies estab- 
lished in the nineteenth century. Their managers and inhabitants made ex- 
tensive use of Arab labor and thus, according to labor ideologists, they fell 
into bourgeois patterns like colonists in Africa, leading to their ultimate decline. 
Integral to Zionist ideology was reversal of the diaspora employment pyramid 
in which Jews had been denied opportunity for Jabor on the land or in many 
other primary economic pursuits. Throughout the twentieth century a major 
objective of Zionism was.to work Jewish land with Jewish labor. Now with a 
million and a quarter Arabs under Israeli jurisdiction in the Gaza Strip, the 
West Bank and within the pre-1969 frontiers, the threat of deprolitarianiza- 
tion. of the Jewish population was again raised. 

Retention of heavily Arab inhabited areas also threatend the future of 
Israel’s Jewish character. None of the political parties advocated bi-nationalism. 
All Zionist ideologues, including the once bi-nationalist Mapam leaders, re- 
garded the concept as outmoded and no longer politically viable. Disparities 
between the Westernized and technologically oriented Yishuv,® and the less 
economically developed and socially integrated Arab community made pre- 
carious their close association in a single political state, according to most 
Zionists. Those who advocated retention of occupied territories, either in part 
or in whole, disclaimed bi-nationalism as a politically realistic solution. It was 
against this background that Mapam’s leaders questioned policies of those who 
advocated retention of the West Bank and its large Arab population. They 
feared continued occupation inevitably would lead to problems including 
creation of a large group of second class persons within the Jewish state. De- 


16. The Yishuv is the Hebrew term applied to the organized Jewish community living in Palestine 
and later in Israel, . 
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fense Minister Dayan, and other Alignment leaders who were ambiguous 
about the territories, failed to clarify their future plans stating only that they 
would be determined within the context of a final peace settlement, taking 
into account new realities and “new facts.” Integral to Dayan’s position was 
that Israel was in the West Bank, “of right and not on sufference, to visit, live 
and to settle .. . we must be able to maintain military bases there . . . we must, 
of course, be able to prevent the entry of any Arab army into the West Bank.””” 
As for the status of West Bank inhabitants, Dayan stated: “If they accept our 
conditions, it seems to me of lesser importance whether the West Bank chooses 
to be a part of Jordan with some autonomy, whether it prefers to be inde- 
pendent, or simply to be part of Jordan ...I am quite sure that we, for our 
part must decide what is essential for us and make our stand on it.” Arabs 
would not be forced to become Israelis, according to the Defense Minister, 
but in his view should be permitted to retain Jordanian citizenship while living 
in Israeli controlled enclaves. Even in Jerusalem which “is part of Israel,” its 
70,000 Arabs should not be obliged to become Israelis. 


After the Alignment was formed with Mapam as a fullfledged member, 
serious discussion about the future of the occupied territories among the major 
labor factions seemed to dissipate. By election day it had become difficult to 
differentiate between policies of the Alignment and its right wing allies in 
the coalition government. Since there was general agreement among all politi- 
cal parties that there would be no evacuation before peace, the question was 
becoming more and more theoretical. The more remote possibilities of peace 
seemed, the more distant the necessity for definitive judgments about the 
occupied territories. Discussion about the future of Arabs living under Israel’s 
jurisdiction passed from members of the coalition government to the small 
parties such as Haolam Hazeb. 

Within the government emphasis has been increasingly placed upon estab- 
lishing "new facts." This means recognizing that security demands a continued 
Israeli presence within all the occupied territories. It has meant not only in- 
corporation within Israel of East Jerusalem, but establishment of twenty-five 
settlements in the occupied territories. Nineteen of these have already been 
set up and six more are planned. At present there are eleven new settlements 
in the Golan Heights representing several political groups including Mapam. 
Plans call for eventual establishment of twenty such settlements within the 
quarter million acres of the Golan region. While only some ten per cent of 
the area is arable, there is room for extensive development of pasture land 
which it is believed can support between fifteen to twenty thousand head of 
beef cattle. Plans call for settling four thousand families within the twenty 
new farm villages and development of several urban centers. At an estimated 


17. Jerusalem Post Weekly (JPW), no. 470, October 27, 1969. pp. 6-7. 
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investment of fifty million Israeli pounds from state funds, the Jewish Agency’s 
Settlement Department has planned a wide range of export crops from the 
region.*® 

Only the Arab Communists advocate permitting the more than 100,000 
former Syrian residents of the Golan Heights to return. The 7,000 Druze 
who remained in the area around Majd al-Shams live, according to the gov- 
ernment, on excellent terms with their Israeli neighbors. In accord with 
prevailing Israeli policy, the Druze are not treated as Arabs but as a group 
apart. Prior to development of extensive plans for Jewish settlement of the 
Golan Heights, some Israelis advocated establishment in the region of an 
autonomous "Druzistan,' or Druze state under Israeli contfol. Introduction 
of Israeli civil law in the Golan area during October helped to further clarify 
the government’s intentions. The civil courts will supplement the military 
government by making Israeli rather than Syrian law applicable to residents 
of the region, a policy which contrasts with continued application of Jordanian 
civil law in the West Bank and the laws of Mandatory Palestine in Gaza. 

Three settlements have been established so far in the Jordan Valley under 
the auspices of the Orthodox Mizrachi and the labor parties. They are Nahal? 
(Fighting Pioneer Youth) settlements which until now are more like fortified 
outposts than agricultural colonies. By the end of 1969 plans call for estab- 
lishment of a string of five similar settlements in the Jordan Valley depression, 
an arid area which was depopulated by the exodus of Arab refugees during the 
Six Day War. The Jordan Valley settlements could be fitted into the plan 
proposed several months ago by Israel’s Minister of Labor and Deputy Prime 
Minister, Yigal Allon. He called for creating a ring of Jewish settlements 
around the Arab inhabited areas of the West Bank, with Jenin, Nablus and 
Ramallah as their center. In the area near Hebron two Mizrachi Moshavs were 
established on the strategic site of the former Etzion Bloc abandoned during the 
first Arab-Israeli War in 1948, further strengthening the Allon concept of 
establishing “new facts.” 

At the southern end of the Gaza Strip and in northern Sinai, three new 
kibbutzim have been established with two more planned for Sinai during 1969. 
This network of new settlements joined by villages established prior to June 
1967 now surrounds the Gaza Strip with Jewish settlements. 


Within former Jordanian Jerusalem new housing developments have been 
established and student quarters have been set up on Mount Scopus adjoining 


18. Jewish Observer and Middle East Review (JOMER), vol. 18, no. 40, October 3, 1969. pp. 
14-15; contains a rather detailed description of new Jewish settlements in the occupied territories. 

19. Nabal (fighting Pioneer Youth) established after the Arab-Israel War in 1948, although 
its origins can be traced to the earlier Palmach (striking force) of the Haganah. Its purpose has 
been to encourage youth of military age and in their middle teens to establish frontier settlements. 
Some 50 have been established. 
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the old Hebrew University. The private land requisitioned by the Israel gov- 
ernment in Jerusalem and government areas taken over in other parts of the 
occupied territories total several tens of thousands of acres now used for Jewish 
settlement. 

Establishing “new facts” also includes greatly extending the road network, 
setting up numerous military bases and outposts, and organizing Israeli business 
and commercial operations in the occupied areas. In pursuit of these policies 
the government has encouraged and offered assistance to Jewish investors. 
Among the benefits announced are cheaper prices for raw materials, lower 
interest rates on loans, government sureties in regard to security and tax relief 
under the law tó encourage investment. Special subsidies will be offered to 
non-residents who enter into partnerships with inhabitants of the occupied 
areas. According to the Defense Minister, long term policy entails Israeli in- 
vestments.” "Does any of us imagine that one can establish local enterprises 
there which will not be tied to the Israeli economy, when in fact one is speaking 
about Jewish capitalists, Israeli enterprises that will establish offshoots in the 
territories . . . can Israel, or Israelis, or Jews, invest in the territories without 
tying their enterprises there with the Israeli economy, with workers from 
Israel, with Israeli ownership?" 

Although it may be difficult to disestablish "new facts," especially with a 
strengthened Gahal party which will no doubt have great influence within 
or on Prime Minister Golda Meir's government, official policy still remains— 
"everything is negotiable"—but only within the framework of direct peace 
negotiations. As prospects for not only direct but even indirect negotiations 
become more remote, the newly established facts loom ever larger as continuing 
political realities. With each passing month the situation becomes more like 
that between 1948 and 1967 during which Israel incorporated all areas it had 
occupied under the 1949 armistice agreements into its territory. Despite the 
"new facts" policy, a major difference in the post-1969 situation is the continued 
presence of several hundred thousand Arabs constituting for the time being 
and for the foreseeable future a large majority of inhabitants in the occupied 
territories. 

With increased use of terrorist tactics by Arab commandos against civilians 
in Israel, differences over security are rapidly disappearing. No major party 
has taken a stance against the army's use on a wide scale of the emergency 
regulations introduced by Great Britain during the mandatory period to sup- 
press Arab guerrillas of that era. Some criticism of the Defense Ministry arose 
in November when the army turned to a policy of “area” or “neighborhood” 
punishment against the guerrillas. The government carefully explained that 
this tactic of blowing up several houses in areas where terrorism had occurred 


20. Maariv, April 17, 1969; Haaretz, November 11, December 9, 16, 1968. 
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was to be distinguished from the more reprehensible tactic of “collective 
punishment.” 

By the end of 1969 terrorist tactics had failed seriously to disrupt Israel’s 
internal stability. But as the number of commando attacks along the frontiers 
and terrorist outbreaks within Israel increased they began to have an impact 
on public psychology. During the fall of 1969 Defense Minister Dayan counted 
more than two thousand casualties sustained by Israel after the 1967 war, of 
which some five hundred were fatal. Ten per cent were inside the occupied 
areas and another ten per cent within pre-1967 Israel, a total in each instance 
greater than the number of casualties suffered for several years prior to the 
war. The Minister noted that the monthly average had increased from fifty 
the year after the war to one hundred and fifty-seven during 1969.” 

For the average Israeli Jew security measures caused more of a nuisance 
than a disruption in every day life. Handbags were examined when entering 
motion picture theaters and supermarkets, there were periodic road checks in 
Arab inhabited areas and at the border crossings between pre-67 Israel and 
the occupied territories which, while not causing great inconvenience, were a 
constant reminder of the continuing war. More seriously affected were Israel's 
Arab citizens, several hundred of whom were under house arrest or imprisoned. 
After incidents in heavily populated urban areas security authorities tended to 
take strenuous counter measures against any Arabs who happened to be in the 
vicinity. 

Loss of votes by the Alignment and increase in seats garnered by Gahal 
during the 1969 election indicated a general trend favoring these more militant 
policies, probably as a result of commando activities. The most serious im- 
pact of the incidents was their disruptive effect on relations between Israel’s 
Jewish and Arab citizens. While far from ideal, those relations had begun to 
be “normalized” during the past twenty years. Life continued at a fairly normal 
pace for the average Israeli Arab who was neither a highly educated profes- 
sional nor who had great political ambitions. But with the growth of terrorist 
activities, relations began to fray at the edges. This was particularly evident in 
the gap between the older and younger Arab generations. 

A survey by Hebrew University sociologists among Israeli Arab school 
children indicated intensification of nationalist feelings and militant attitudes 
against Israel.” Accqrding to the survey, “a feeling of uncertainty and mar- 
ginality is . . . one of the ‘Leitmotifs’ in the identity of the Israeli Arab, or 
in the phrasing of one of our respondents: ‘I sometimes think that we are 
neither real Arabs nor real Israelis because in the Arab countries they call us 

21. Op. cit. JOMER. pp. 6-7. 

22. Eisenstadt, S. N. and Peres, Y. "Some Problems of Educating, a National Minority (A Study 


of Israeli Education for Arabs)." Division of Higher Education Research. U. S. Department of 
HLE.W. project no. OE-6-21-013. See charts on pp. 27-28. 
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traitors and in Israel—spies.’” The influence of the war on Arab attitudes to 
Israel is revealed in the following tables: 
“How, in your view, did the war influence the attitude of the Arabs to the State 


of Israel?” 
The influence of the war on the Arab attitude to Israel 
Remained 
Rose the same Fell N 
Respect 43% 17% : 40% 299 
Fear . 52% 34% 13% 282 
Hatred 73% 23% 4% 291 
Classification of self-definition (Israeli, Arab) 
before and after the June War 
Israeli Arab 

1966 1967 1966 1967 
First grade 52% 18% 20% 20% 
Second grade 17% 25% 17% 29% 
Third grade 13% 8% 42% 20% 
Fourth grade 1% 11% 4% 5% 
Fifth grade 16% 36% 17% 25% 
N 92 184 90 143 


After the June war, there was a startling increase in the number of Israeli 
Arab school children who thought it would be necessary to wage still another 
war against Israel despite defeat in the previous three. Now many fewer Arabs 
feel at home in Israel. These attitudes were further verified by the increase in 
the number of young Israeli Arabs arrested for collaborating with or assisting 
enemy organizations since 1967. 

During 1969 about one hundred Israeli Arabs were arrested for collaborating 
with Arab commando and terrorist organizations, a number exceeding the total 
arrested in the decade prior to the war. Most startling was the fact that many 
young Israeli Arabs who were apprehended were among the educated élite, 
including high school and university graduates. The militant Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine and its splinter groups seemed to be among the 
most favored organizations. 

Only a few Israelis indicated concern at growing intensification of security 
measures evidenced by increased frequency of arrest without warrant, imprison- 
ment without trial, and other deprivations of civil liberties applied to Israeli 
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Arabs, and those in the occupied areas. The measures were generally accepted 
as a necessary antidote to terrorism and as a prerequisite for national security. 
A handful of Jewish dissidents voiced apprehension that such security measures 
applied to the Arab community could lead to increasingly restrictive measures 
against all dissidents, including Jews. 

At the time of writing; no breakdown of the Arab vote in the 1969 election 
was available, but the evidence at hand suggested few changes in their electoral 
habits. The New Communists, considered the beneficiaries of the Arab nation- 
alist vote, received about 30 per cent of valid Arab ballots. The Mapai Arab 
lists held their ground, and in Arab Jerusalem about one in seven of the 35,000 
qualified voters cast ballots. During the September Histadrut election 32 per 
cent of the Arabs voted for the New Communists as against 19 per cent in 
1965. Perhaps more significant was a public opinion poll revealing that 64 
per cent of the Arabs questioned were dissatisfied with Arab Knesset members 
and only 43 per cent were willing to vote for the same party in the next 
elections.” 

Until the end of 1969, terrorism and counter measures were claiming fewer 
casualties than automobile accidents. By far the most serious impact of the 
recent situation has been upon the nation’s economy. Overshadowed by the 
more glamorous and widely publicized foreign policy issues, disagreements 
about economic matters barely surfaced during the 1969 election. With full 
employment, high wages, and an ever increasing surfeit of consumer goods 
available on the open market, the country appeared to be going through an 
era of prosperity. However, the illusion of prosperity was somewhat dispelled 
by the extremely high rate of taxation (one of the highest in the world), the 
widespread shortage of equipment, vehicles and housing, and by the ever widen- 
ing foreign currency gap. 

Economists were beginning to feel that the country had cause for concern. 
About twenty-one per cent of the GNP is eaten up by defense, nearly three 
times the amount used by most military establishments in other nations at 
war today. According to Ze’ev Sharef, Minister of Finance and Commerce, 
"we should be a nation of 15 million inhabitants to handle a defense burden 
like that, not 2.5 m.”™ Manpower requirements necessitated by keeping large 
numbers of soldiers under arms along the frontiers and in the occupied terri- 
tories recently necessitated raising the age of reservists from 49 to 55. Escalat- 
ing costs of military equipment purchased with hard currency abroad, such as 
the fifty-six Phantoms bought from the United States at a cost of some three 
hundred million dollars, increased the import balance by a wide percentage. 

Indications were that Israel would have to turn more and more to foreign 
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aid or borrowing to finance its urgent defense requirements and investment 
endeavors. According to one economic observer, there was a forty per cent 
increase in imports for local use between 1963 and 1968. “Obviously,” he 
wrote,” "such a trend cannot be maintained for long.” The economic recession 
[mitun] that hovered over the country during 1966-67 prior to the war had 
been dispelled due to the surge of economic activity resulting from the war and 
the influx of foreign currency contributions from abroad immediately after. 
Paradoxically the war expanded and strengthened the economy but in the 
process there was an increased shortage of labor and other vital resources. 
While valiant attempts were made to prevent a sharp upswing in wages, prices 
and consumption, it was difficult to keep them fixed. 'The upward pressure on 
wages was evident in the periodic wild cat strikes that broke out in both Haifa 
and Ashdod ports. 

Shortages were also intensified by expenditures required to help absorb im- 
migration which increased substantially, approaching 70,000 for a two year 
period after the 1967 war. The continued inflow of immigrants was made 
possible by accomplishments in the economic field during the past twenty years. 
Real GNP has been growing at an annual rate of some ten per cent and per 
capita production was increased by an average of five per cent. Total popu- 
lation grew by 4.3 per cent or 114,000 persons since the war and GNP by 
nearly twenty-five per cent/^ Made possible by the high level of education, 
technical skills, energy and dedication of the country's population, these achieve- 
ments also required a large and continuous flow of foreign capital which during 
recent years originated chiefly from private donations of American Jews and 
` from West German reparation payments. 

While economists were worried about the obvious disparities in this gener- 
ally favorable picture, economic issues played little róle in the election cam- 
paign, especially since the left wing parties which usually challenged the 
governing establishment had been absorbed into its political alignment and 
were therefore restrained in their criticism. Reluctant to antagonize any large 
segment of the population prior to elections, the government had continued 
its subsidies to local industries costing approximately 270,000,000 Israeli pounds 
a year; the defense loan remained voluntary and therefore relatively small; 
custom duties and purchase taxes were reduced; trade unions and their local 
branches were not interfered with when they escalated their demands on em- 
ployers, and public building on a grand scale continued at an unabated pace. 
"It is now a foregone conclusion that after the elections some change of policies 
will have to take place and measures hitherto delayed will be applied, although 
belatedly. . . The old precepts which have been overlooked . . . intended to 
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induce the nation to save and to export more . . . will meet greater opposition.””” 


“The next Minister of Finance is not to be envied. For he will have to face 
not only public disappointment, but also to work against time—the time lost 
during the past two years,” one economist observed on election eve. 

Another issue hidden beneath the surface of political life in Israel is poverty. 
Obscured by the euphoria of victory and the complexity of security and inter- 
national problems, the question was not raised as one of paramount importance 
during the election campaign. Yet the social structure of the country has been 
changed since 1948, when it was largely an egalitarian society, by the influx 
of immigrants from lesser developed countries during the 1950s and early 
1960s. Twenty per cent of the population earned less than 5 per cent of the 
national income by 1961 while the top 25 per cent earned over 40 per cent of 
income. A 1966 report on national income distribution indicated that the 
spread remained. Those with the lower 13 per cent of income received a 
monthly average of four hundred Israeli pounds, some 4.5 per cent of national 
income and 5.6 per cent of national services. The upper ten per cent with 
average monthly income of 1,450 Israeli pounds received 26.6 per cent of 
national income and 31 per cent of services. By far the largest number of low 
income earners were immigrant families from Middle Eastern and North 
African countries, many with seven or more children.” 

By the time of the June War in 1967, the largest number of Jewish Israelis 
were of Oriental origin, and most of them were receiving some form of social 
welfare. But there seemed to be less political tension between Western and 
Oriental Jews from Asia and Africa than existed ten years before. Ethnic dif- 
ferences were hardly reflected in the political campaign or in the wide range 
of political parties, whereas in earlier elections there had been several small 
political groups with ethnic platforms. The only party in the 1969 election 
with an ethnic appeal was Young Israel, a Sephardi group that received just 
over 2,000 votes or a mere .15 per cent. Such lists have failed to win as much 
as one per cent of the votes for the past ten years. Jewish ties and the sense of 
common struggle for security have led to a pervading sense of national solidarity 
among various ethnic groups. According to one sociologist, "no matter how 
different persons appear from one another, or how strange their customs seem 
to be, when they are perceived as Jews, bonds that unite them are stressed.””” 
This was most evident in the June War when the threat felt by all of Israel’s 
Jews rallied them in a common cause. 

Immediately after the war many local observers maintained that participa- 
tion of the Oriental Jewish community in the war effort overcame many of 
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the psychological barriers between them and their fellow citizens of Western 
origin. It is true that all of Israel’s Jewish citizens shared the victory in the 
months after the war, and that participation of Oriental Jewish youth in mili- 
tary training on equal footing has done much to instill a common national 
sentiment. But this common experience has not yet succeeded in overcoming 
the great economic and social disparities between the two major sectors of the 
Jewish community. It may well be that expectations of Oriental Jewish youth 
are raised to an unrealistically high level as a result of common military ex- 
perience. However, the expectations are not always realized because of objec- 
tive social and economic difficulties. 


Israel's political, economic and social establishment is still dominated by 
Jews of European ancestry and by a European Jewish ethos. Oriental Jews 
constitute only a small per cent of the high school and university graduates, 
high level government officials, top military commanders and leaders in the 
country's educational, scientific, business and intellectual establishment?" This. 
does not mean that Oriental Jews are susceptible to Palestine Arab commando 
propaganda intended to divide them from the Jewish establishment. On the 
contrary, Oriental Jews tend to be more hawkish than their coreligionists of 
Western origin because of their recent experiences as residents in Arab coun- 
tries, culminating in large scale exodus after June 1967. 


‘Given the shift to the right of Israel's electorate during the 1969 elections 
and the country's present international position, the government has little room 
for flexibility in innovating new policies either internally or with regard to the 
overshadowing problems of peace, security and the occupied territories. As 
long as Israel remains at war and is subjected to continuing attacks by Arab 
commandos, military expenditures and considerations will no doubt override 
all others including those related to redistribution of national income. With 
ever escalating costs and growing sophistication of military equipment, tactics 
and techniques, the major part of the national budget and an ever increasing 
share of the GNP will have to be devoted to the armed forces and national 
security. 


Increased demands for ever larger numbers of highly technical trained mili- 
tary personnel have already led to growing emphasis on the need for Jewish 
immigration from Western countries. Since there are few indications pointing 
in the direction of policies that might result in evacuation-of the heavily popu- 
lated Arab territories, emphasis on large scale immigration has become a 


30. According to one report more than half or 68 of the members elected to the new Seventh 
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major plank of all Zionist political parties. Unless there is a substantial in- 
crease in the Jewish birth rate in Israel accompanied by large scale immigration, 
many foresee the danger of Levantinization which will accompany the necessity 
of living together with over one million Arabs. 

Increasingly Israelis feel that they are living in isolation without allies of 
consequence on the international scene. While the Arab nations have un- 
qualified support of the Soviet Union and a number of Afro-Asian states, Israel 
energetically strives to influence public opinion in countries where there appears 
to be any element of pro-Israel feeling. A major objective of Prime Minister 
Golda Meir's recent visit to the United States was to obtain an additional 
twenty-five Phantom jets and commitments for a billion dollar loan at low 
interest rates over a five year period to finance escalating military costs. Al- 
though relations with the American government were amicable there was con- 
siderable question when she left as to how full her shopping bag was. While 
the United States is not an unlimited ally, indications are that Israel's foreign 
policy in the months ahead will be oriented towards impressing Americans 
with the security needs of the country and attempting to play up Israel's róle 
as an "outpost of democracy" in the Middle East against increased Soviet pene- 
tration and the much touted dangers of Communist takeover. This means that 
there will be few changes in any of the policies which were discussed during 
the 1969 elections. If anything, it means that discussion will be less than it 
was before, that public opinion will become solidified and that pressures will 
increase to eliminate critics, even friendly ones, of the present governing estab- 
lishment which probably will remain in power for the indefinite future. 


CHRONOLOGY 


August 16, 1969—November 15, 1969 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1969 

Aug. 16: UN Secretary-General U Thant addressed 
identical letters to the governments of Israel and 
Lebanon saying that he found the situation along 
their mutual border "very disturbing," and said that 
the establishment of a UN observation operation 
in the area would be "of real service to both 
parties." 

Aug. 17: The Israeli Army Radio reported that over 
100 people had been arrested "last week" and that 
at least 10 stores of weapons, munitions and ex- 
plosives had been discovered in the Jerusalem area. 

An Israeli soldier was killed in the explosion of 
a mine on Mt, Hermon. 

Aug. 18: An Egyptian military spokesman reported a 
13 hour artillery clash with Israeli forces along the 
length of the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 19: An Israeli spokesman said that an Israeli 
jet had been downed by Egyptian anti-aircraft fire 
during an Israeli raid against Egyptian positions, 
with an Israeli pilot reportedly taken prisoner. 
Egypt reported downing 3 Israeli jets in the raid. 

Israel reported killing 3 Arabs in a refugee camp 
near Gaza duting a search of the camp. 

Aug. 20: Israeli Chief of Staff Bar-Lev said he had 
appealed to the Red Cross to aid in obtaining the 
release of the Israeli pilot shot down over Egyptian 
territory. 

Aug. 21: Fire broke out in the al-Aqsáà mosque in 
Jerusalem and was brought under control after 
2 hours. A day long curfew was imposed on the 
Old City. i 


Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir expressed her: 


“deep anguish and shock” over the fire. 
The Israeli Cabinet decided to set up a com- 
mission of inquiry to investigate the fire. 

Aug. 22: The Israeli police announced the arrest of 
an Australian Christian, Michael Rohan, suspected 
of starting the fire. 

Aug. 23: UAR. President Nasir said that it had be- 
come a sacred duty for all Arab armed forces to 
war against Israel as a result of the al-Aqsa fire. 

Saudi King Faysal appealed to the Muslim world 
to declare a jihad to liberate Jerusalem. 
A general strike of protest over the al-Aqsa fire 

. Was observed throughout the Israeli occupied areas. 

Aug, 24: Israel reported clashes with Arab guerrilla 
bands in the Jawlin area (Golan Heights) and 
near the Lebanese border. 
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Two Israeli soldiers were killed and 2 wounded 
in the explosion of a mine near Jericho. 

The UN Special Working Group of Experts 
ended a 2 week tour of the Middle East to investi- 
gate alleged violations of human rights in the 
occupied areas. The group received testimony and 
documents in Beirut, Damascus, Amman and Cairo. 


Aug. 25: An Israeli spokesman reported that Israeli 
jets had struck at commando bases in the Wadi 
Zarqa region in Jordan. 

L'Orient published a Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO) statement calling on Arab states 
to adopt a 4 point program which included the 
use of oil as a weapon against the great powers. 


Aug. 26: The UN Security Council passed a resolution 
condemning “the premeditated air attack by Israel 
on villages in Southern Lebanon” on August 11, 
deploring “all violent incidents in violation of the 
cease-fire” and “the extension of the area of fight- 
ing” and declaring that “such actions of military 
reprisal and other grave violations of the cease- 
fire cannot be tolerated.” 

The Israeli Army reported their discovery of 
16 rocket launchers, with 13 rockets still on their 
launchers, outside of Bethlehem, 


Aug. 27: Israeli Minister of Agriculture Haim Gvati 
said that the government had authorized the estab- 
lishment of 6 new settlements in the occupied 
areas, 


Aug. 28: Israel announced that an Israeli commando 
force had struck at the Egyptian Southern Com- 
mand at Manqabad, reportedly after continued 
Egyptian violations of the cease-fire. Egypt reported 
the incident saying that 1 Israeli plane had bombed 
the area but had caused no damage or casualties. 

Israeli jets bombed Jordanian positions near the 
Damiyah Bridge reportedly in retaliation for Jor- 
danian mortar and small arms fire. 

A spokesman for the Israeli water development 
company Mekoroth said that Aramco had agreed 
to pay the company about £900,000 for the con- 
struction of a double security fence, a road and 
dams along the sectien of the Tapline pipeline in 
the Jawlan area. 


Aug. 29: Arab commandos, reported to be members 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) hijacked a TWA plane destined for Tel 
Aviv, forcing. the plane to Damascus. Syria an- 
nounced that all passengers but the 6 Israelis on 
board were free to leave. 

Editor of the UAR newspaper al-Abrim Muham- 
mad Haykal said that because of US support for 
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Israel, the Arab states must put all possible pres- 
sure on the US, “to touch sensitive nerves whether 
political, economic or psychological.” 

The Israeli Army announced that a 6 square 
mile area southeast of Jerusalem had been sealed 
off and placed under an indefinite curfew, with 
no one allowed to enter or leave the area without 
a military permit. The announcement said that 
“searches are being conducted in the area" from 
which rocket attacks had been launched. 

Ang. 30: The Syrian government released 105 pas- 
sengers and crewmen of the hijacked TWA plane, 
with the 6 Israelis still detained. 

Aug. 31: Israel demanded the “immediate and un- 
conditional” release of the Israelis being detained 
by Syria. 

The Syrian government announced it would re- 
lease 4 of the 6 Israelis being detained. 

Sept. 1: Ysrael filed formal charges against Michael 
Rohan for arson of the al-Aqs& mosque and "vio- 
lation of the holy places.” 

Israeli jets struck at what the Israeli Army de- 
scribed as guerrilla bases north of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Sept. 2: Two Israeli civilians were killed when rock- 
ets reportedly Jaunched from Lebanese territory’ 
struck the town of Qiryat Shamona. 

Sept, 3: The Israeli Army announced that Israeli jets 
had hit guerrilla concentrations on Mt. Hermon in 
Lebanon. 

Israeli Deputy Premier Allon opened 2 new 
Jewish quarter, Ramoth-Eshkol, built in the eastern 
sector of Jerusalem. 

Sept. 4: Israel reported that her jets had attacked Arab 
positions in the Jordan Valley 3 times after clashes 
along the cease-fire line in which 2 Israelis and 5 
Arabs were reported killed. 

Sept. 5: An Israeli Army spokeman said that Israeli 
commandos had attacked a reported guerrilla base 
in the village of Halta 2 miles inside Lebanon. A 
dozen buildings were reported destroyed and at 
least 5 Arabs killed. 

Sept. 6: Yasir ‘Arafat was reelected Chairman of the 
PLO Executive Committee. Other members of the 
Committee include 3 others from Fath, 5 inde- 
pendents, 2 from al-Sa'iqgah and 1 from the Demo- 
cratic Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DPFLP). 

Sept, 7: Israeli Chief of Staff Bar-Lev said that Israeli 
planes had made almost 1,000 sorties into Egyptian 
territory in the past 50 days, with Egyptian sorties 
over Israeli-held territory in the same time period 
only about 100. 

Sept. 8: Israel announced its commandos had sunk 
2 Egyptian torpedo boats on the Egyptian bank of 
the Red Sea. 

Arab youth tossed bombs at Israeli buildings in 
Bonn, Brussels and The Hague with 4 people in- 
jured in the Brussels attack on an El Al office. 
The PFLP said the bombings were the work of its 
“Young Tigers” section. 
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The 6th session of the Palestine National Coun- 
cil ended an 8 day meeting in Cairo after deciding 
to bring the Palestine National Fund under control 
of the PLO Executive Committee and to put the 
Palestine Armed Struggle Command (PASC) un- 
der the Executive Committee’s control. 

Sept. 9: Israel reported that an Israeli armored task 
force had crossed the Suez Canal at al-Hafayar and 
moved down the coast for 30 miles to Ras 
Zafaranah, destroying 15 coastal positions, radar 
sites and missile bases and killing between 100 and 
150 Egyptians with a loss of 1 Israeli soldier. An 
Israeli officer said that “not a single Egyptian jet 
was seen” during the raid. Egypt reported the at- 
tack saying that Egyptian anti-aircraft fire had 
downed 3 Israeli planes when they “tried to land 
forces to attack coast guard positions in the region.” 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said that 
the raid on the Egyptian coast dealt a “heavy and 
crushing" blow to the Egyptians and that they 
should expect heavier blows. 

A PELP spokesman said his organization “will 
not be responsible for the lives of tourists and 
foreigners who use Israeli means of communication, 
regardless of their nationality.” 

Sept. 10: An Israeli military spokesman said that 
Israeli jets had struck at Egyptian vehicles moving 
in the areas at Ras Abu Darag and Ras Zafaranah. 

Commenting on the Israeli raid of September 
9, an Egyptian military spokesman said that the 
purpose of the raid had been to lure Egyptians 
into spreading out their forces, “but we did not 
fall into the trap, maintaining our strength where 
we judged it to be important.” 

A Red Cross official said the organization’s rep- 
resentative in Damascus had visited the 2 Israelis 
being held by Syria and that their “health seems 
to be good.” 

Sept. 11: Egypt and Israel engaged in a day long 
clash along the Canal, begun with an Egyptian 
raid at the northern end of the Canal. Israel re- 
potted downing 11 Egyptian jets in the clash, with 
1 Israeli plane missing. Egypt reported the clash 
saying 4 Israeli and 2 Egyptian jets had been 
downed, 

Israeli jets attacked areas south of the Sea of 
Galilee and near al-Salt at positions reported to 
be guerrilla bases. 

Sept, 12: The Israeli Army reported that Israeli jets 
were sent to hit “military objectives” at Ras 
Zafaranah and Ras Abu Gharab, with all planes 
reported returned safely. 

Sept. 13: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that 
the Israeli raids on Egyptian positions were part 
of a wider policy intended to remind President 
Nasir “that his front is wide open in the Gulf 
region.” 

Israeli jets attacked Egyptian positions at Ras 
Abu Gharab, with Israeli planes reported safe, 

Sept. 14: An Israeli Army spokesman reported an 
Israeli jet attack against "military objectives" at 
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Ras Zafarüinah and Ras Abu Gharab, with all 
planes reported safe. Egypt reported the clash 
saying that Israeli jets were forced away from 
Egyptian territory by Egyptian anti-aircraft fire. 
Sept. 15: The Israeli goverament announced restric- 
tions on the transport into Israel from the East 
Bank of "hollow objects" such as gas containers 
which would be in force for the duration of the 
Yom Kippur celebrations. 

The UN Security Council, "Grieved at the ex- 
tensive damage caused by arson to the Holy Al 
Aqsa Mosque . . ." reaffirmed the "established 
principle that acquisition of territory by military 
conquest is inadmissible" and called upon Israel to 
obey Security Council resolutions forbidding any 
change in the status of Jerusalem. 


Sept. 16: An Israeli Army spokesman said that Israeli 


jets had attacked Egyptian military targets in the 
Bir Udayib area in response to Egyptian artillery 
attacks across the Canal 

Israeli jets struck at Jordanian positions south 

of the Sea of Galilee in what an Israeli Army 
spokesman said was a response to recent shellings 
from the area, Jordan reported the attack saying 
that an Israeli plane had been downed by Jordanian 
ground forces during the raid in which 4 Arab 
dvilians were wounded. 
Sept. 17: An Israeli spokesman said that Israeli jets 
had attacked Egyptian positions in the Ras 
Zafarinah area after Egypt initiated an artillery 
clash. Egypt reported the clash saying that the 
Israeli jets were driven away by Egyptian anti- 
aircraft fire. 

Israeli jets attacked Jordanian positions opposite 
the Israeli settlement of Neve Ur near the Sea 
of Galilee after an attack on an Israeli patrol in 
the area, 

Sept. 18: Tapline resumed the pumping of oil from 
Saudi Arabia to the Lebanese terminal, 

A Fath spokesman said that guerrillas had 
launched concerted attacks on 14 Israeli positions 
along the Jordan Valley and that heavy engage- 
ments were raging along the front 2 hours later. 
The Israeli Military Command denied the report. 

Speaking before the UN General Assembly, US 

President Nixon said the US seeks settlement 
"based on respect for the sovereign right of each 
nation to exist within secure and recognized boun- 
daries,” that "peace cannot be achieved on the 
basis of substantial alterations in the map of the 
Middle East," and that "peace cannot be achieved 
on the basis of anything less than a binding, ir- 
revocable commitment by the parties to live to- 
gether in peace." 
Sept. 19: In his annual report, U Thant said that 
the last 6 months "has seen the highest level of 
armed conflict in the area since the June 1967 
wat" and that in the Middle East, "international 
assistance in finding a settlement has thus far not 
met with an adequate response." 

The UAR reported downing 3 Israeli planes try- 


ing to attack Egyptian positions south of the en- 
trance to the Canal. 

Israeli authorities imposed severe restrictions on 
the residents of Hebron after increased guerrilla 
activities and sabotage in the area, 

About 1,600 teachers employed by the UN 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) in east 
Jordan went on strike demanding improved work- 
ing conditions and salaries. 


Sept. 20: The UN General Assembly voted to take 


up "the situation in the Middle East" at a plenary 
session without prior debate in committee. 

After a dinner meeting with U Thant, the 
foreign ministers of France, the US, the USSR and 
Great Britain said they had discussed the situation 
in the Middle East which they regard -as serious 
and urgent. 

An Egyptian military spokesman said that an 
Israeli jet was downed when Israeli planes at- 
tempted to raid Egyptian positions south of the 
Canal. 


Sept. 21: An Israeli Army spokesman said that Israeli 


jets had attacked “military targets in the region 
of the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Suez” with all 
planes reported safe. 

Fath announced that its commandos had raided 
the kibbutz of Kfar Robin and other positions in 
the northern Jordan Valley. 

The al-Aqsa mosque was reopened for prayers. 


Sept. 22: An Israeli Foreign Ministry spokesman said 


that it had been decided not to interfere with the 
tepair work on the East Ghor Canal if the cease fire 
agreement in the area south of the Sea of Galilee 
was observed. 

'Temporary repairs on the East Ghor Canal were 
1nade. 

Three Israeli settlements across the Jordan River 
from the East Ghor Canal came under mortar and 
light weapons fire. 


Sept. 23: An Israeli communiqué announced an Israeli 


jet attack on Egyptian "artillery positions and for- 
tifications” south of Great Bitter Lake in response 
to "continued violation of the cease-fire in the Suez 
Canal area” by the UAR. 

The Voice of 'Agífab broadcast a statement by 
Yasir ‘Arafat that Fath commandos were fighting 
Israeli forces in the northern Jordan Valley to keep 
them from repairing the Mahraniah Dam which 
was reportedly blown up on September 11 by Fath 
commandos, 


Sept. 24: UAR Foreign. Minister Mahmiid Riyád said 


that the UAR did not insist on an Israeli military 
withdrawal as a precondition to a peace settlement 
and said that if Israel renounced “ideas of expan- 
sion” and settled the refugee question, a peace 
agreement might be worked out. 

Israel reported that her jets had struck at 2 
positions in the Jordan Valley reported to be guer- 
rilla bases and at positions along the Suez Canal 
and the Gulf of Suez. 

Án Israeli commission of inquiry into the fire 
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at al-Aqsà mosque issued its report saying that the 
fire was the work of an arsonist who succeeded in 
setting the blaze because of the negligence of Mus- 
lim guards. The report exonerated Israeli officials, 
noting that the administration of the area remained 
in Muslim control. 

Sept. 25: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad said that the 
Arabs and the Israelis were already engaged in 
"Rhodes-type" talks, that "Mr, Jarring is the new 
Dr. Bunche.” He said, however, that his govern- 
ment remained opposed to direct talks with Israel 
as long as Arab territory was still under occupation. 

UAR. spokesman ‘Ismat ‘Abd al-Majid denied 
press reports that his government was willing to 
-engage in direct negotiations with Israel. 

Sept. 26: Speaking in the US, Israeli Prime Minister 
Golda Meir said Israel was "not particular about 

` paines but is particular about substance" of nego- 
tiations leading to "secure, recognized and agreed 
borders" and said that Israel had been under "no 
pressure whatsoevet" from the US to withdraw 
from occupied territory. She stressed Israel's wish 
for direct negotiations with the Arabs but hoped 
that the “Rhodes” formula for direct negotiations 
could achieve something. 

Israel issued a communiqué saying that her jets 
had bombed and strafed Jordanian Army positions 
in the Mandassah Bridge area, reportedly replying 
to recent firing from the area. 

A bomb, reportedly planted by Arab commandos, 

' exploded in a western suburb of Jerusalem, killing 
l Israeli civilian and wounding 2. 

Israeli authorities blew up 9 houses in the 
Gaza Strip after their inhabitants were arrested on 
suspicion of membership in commando groups. 

Sept. 28: Egypt reported an Egyptian airborne com- 
mando raid at Misfaq, striking at Israeli troop 
concentrations and command centers, killing large 
numbers of Israelis. Israel denied the reports say- 
ing that 1 Egyptian jet had attacked an abandoned 
railroad station near Misfaq. 

Sept. 29: An Israeli military spokesman said that 
Israeli planes had struck military targets in the 
southern sector of the Canal and on the Gulf of 
Suez. 

The PASC said a joint attack by 3 commando 
"organizations killed several Israelis and destroyed 
2 vehicles in the Karkar area in the northern 
Jordan Valley. 

Sept. 30: A spokesman for the Arab Organization of 
Sinai said that detachments of the organization had 
blown up Israeli ammunition dumps, telephone 
lines, fresh water pipelines and observation posts, 
killing or wounding the Israeli ‘defenders. 

An Israeli watchman at Ramat Shalom was killed 
in a guerrilla attack reportedly from Lebanese 
villages, 

Oct. 1: A Washington Post correspondent interviewed 
the 2 Israelis detained in Syria and quoted them 
as saying that they were being treated “extremely 
well" . 


Oct, 2: Riyüd said that "the most important thing 


is that we reach peace. . . . the procedure on 
how we reach peace is not important at all" But 
he said, the best road for peace was in indirect 
talks through the UN in compliance with UN Se- 
curity Council resolutions. 

An Egyptian military spokesman said that Egyp- 
tian commandos and frogmen had attacked the 
Sinai Peninsula for missions extending from Ras 
Matarma to Ras Malaab with all units reported safe. 

In a letter to U Thant, Syrian representative to 
the UN Georges Tumah charged that Israel had 
demolished no less than 17 Syrian villages in the 
Jawlin area between September 18, 1968, and July 
13, 1969. 


Oct. 4: Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said that 


Israel was willing to negotiate on all points with 
the Arabs through UN Special Representative Jar- 
fing even if cease-fire violations continue, He re- 
jected the idea of a separate Palestinian state but 
said that details of a settlement should be left co 
negotiations. 

Egypt reported that an Egyptian Army force had 
crossed the Suez Canal and destroyed 2 Israeli 
tanks and 3 military vehicles in a battle with Israeli 
forces in which 6 Egyptians were reported 
wounded. An Israeli spokesman denied the re- 
ported landing saying that an Egyptian force had 
suffered heavy losses and had been repulsed on 
the eastern bank of the Canal. Israel announced 
that its troops had blown up houses in Mazra'üt 
Baharjat and Itaron in Lebanon, replying to recent 
Arab guerrilla attacks from the villages. 


Oct. 5: An Egyptian military spokesman reported a 


5 hour artillery clash south of the Bitter Lakes. 
An Israeli spokesman denied the report saying a 
few isolated shells had been fired. 

The PASC reported that Fath commandos blew 
up an oil pipeline linking Tel Aviv and Elath, 
saying that a large section of the pipeline had been 
destroyed. 


Oct. 6: Israel reported that her jets and missilemen 


had downed 3 Egyptian jets in an Egyptian air 
raid over the Canal. Egypt reported losing 1 plane 
after Egyptian planes reportedly destroyed Israeli 
ground-to-air missiles, radar posts and troop en- 
campments. 

A bomb exploded in a market in Afula on the 
West Bank, killing 1 man and wounding 23. The 


' PASC claimed responsibility. for the blast. 


Israel deported the Mayor of Ramallah and 9 
other Arabs to Jordan on charges of security vio- 
lations, 

Michael Rohan entered a plea that he did not 
confess to the charges and did not confess to the 
facts of the case. 


Oct. 7: Israel reported that her jets struck Egyptian 


positions along the Canal and Jordanian positions 
south of the Sea of Galilee, both in response to 
enemy shelling. Egypt reported the raid saying her 
anti-aircraft fire had downed an Israeli plane. 
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The israeli military authorities sentenced a UN 
nurse to 3 months imprisonment for failure to 
report her treatment of an Arab guerrilla. 

Michael Rohan reversed his stand and pleaded 
guilty to arson and pleaded temporary insanity. 
Oct. 8: An Israeli military spokesman reported that 
Israeli jets had struck twice against reported guer- 
filla bases in the Irbid area. Jordan reported the 
attack saying that 2 Jordanian civilians were killed 
and 6 wounded. 

UAR spokesman ‘Abd al-Majid said the UAR 

would not object to participating in indirect nego- 
tiations with Israel through UN mediator Jarring 
“provided this is not construed as direct negotia- 
tions.” He said that Jarring’s role, in effect, rep- 
resented a Rhodes formula of negotiations. He said 
“The Rhodes formula is not a question of space 
or place... ." and said “ultimate settlement must 
include Israeli withdrawal from occupied territories 
and settlement for Palestinian refugees. With- 
drawal can be part of a package settlement.” 
Oct. 9: A UAR military spokesman said that over 
250 Egyptian commandos had gone “deep behind 
the enemy lines” in reconnaissance and combat 
patrols in the Sinai Peninsula to locate rocket posi- 
tions and supply dumps. One group encountered 
an Israeli patrol and 2 Egyptians were killed. An 
Israeli spokesman denied that large numbers of 
Egyptian commandos had crossed the Canal and 
said that 2 Egyptians out of a squad of 7 or 8 men 
were killed by an Israeli patrol. 

Israeli Radio reported the arrest of over 50 com- 
mandos belonging primarily to the PLO. 


Oct. 10; The board of UNESCO voted on a resolu- 


tion accusing Israel of violating international 
agreements on the protection of the Holy Land’s 
archeological treasures, calling on Israel to preserve 
all cultural properties, especially in the Old City, 
and to stop “any further archeological excavations, 
the transfer of such properties and any change of 
their features of their cultural or historical char- 
acter.” 

The Jordanian daily al-Difä' reported that Israeli 
authorities had blown up 4 houses in Nabulus. 
Oct. 11: Al-Ahram said that Riyad’s remarks on the 
Rhodes formula had been subject to “deliberate 
gross distortion" and said that Egypt was not ready 
to accept the Rhodes formula "or any other for- 
mula involving direct or indirect negotiations with 
. Israel," 

Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that Israel 
had won the summer's battle on the Suez Canal 
with the Egyptian failure to breach Israeli fortifi- 
cations on the east bank of the Canal. He described 
Israel’s short term goal as "keeping the Egyptians 
in their positions." In the long term, he called 
every encounter "a test" to "remind them that 
they are not yet ready to renew the war." 


"Oct. 12: Israel reported that her jets had struck 


Egyptian positions on the Canal, with all planes 
reported safe. Egypt reported her anti-aircraft fire 


had foiled the attack. 


Oct, 13: Israeli Deputy Prime Minister Allon pro- 


posed a plan for the Arabs of the West Bank 
under which the Arabs would be responsible for 
"municipalities, for education, for religious affairs, 
commerce, international trade, even local police— 
like self government" with Israel retaining respon- 
sibility for security. The "home rule" plan would 
"not be a permanent solution, but an intermediate 
one." 

An Israeli military ‘spokesman’ reported an 
Israeli jet attack on a guerrilla base near al-Salt. 
Jordan reported the attack, saying the raid caused 
no casualties or damage. 

Syria released the 2 Arabs who hijacked the 
TWA plane to Damascus on August 29. 

The trial of Michael Rohan was adjourned until 
October 31 to allow the defense time for a psy- 
chiatric examination of Rohan. 


Oct, 14: The Egyptian Military Command announced 


that Egyptian . Army commandos had crossed the 
Canal at the northern end of Little Bitter Lake 
and inflicted "heavy losses in personnel and equip- 
ment” on Israeli positions. Israel denied the report. 

A UPI story quoted an unnamed American of- 
ficial in Tel Aviv as stating that under a new 
interpretation of dual citizenship, an American 
could acquire Israeli citizenship and serve in the 
Israeli armed forces without losing his US citi- 
zenship. 


Oct 15: ALAEbbaür quoted Riyad as saying that 


“Zionist propaganda” had distorted his remarks 
about a “Rhodes formula” in order to divert at- 
tention away from Israel's refusal to implement 
the November 1967 Security Council resolution 
and said he saw little hope for the Jarring mission 
until Jarring received “a clear and unequivocal 
picture that Israel was prepared to withdraw from 
the occupied territories and had abandoned her 
expansionist plans.” 

Israel reported her jets attacking Egyptian posi- 
tions in the south and central sectors of the Canal 
and “military and terrorist objectives” on the south- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea. Egypt reported the 
attacks along the Canal saying one of the attacks 
had been repulsed and an Israeli plane had been 
hit during another. 

Israeli Attorney General Shamgov denied that 
the establishment on October 20 of an Israeli 
magistrates’ court at al-Qunaytirah would constitute 
“a measure of legislative annexation,” saying that 
the presence of “several hundred Israelis” in the 
area where there were only military tribunals justi- 
fied the establishment of a civil court. 


Oct. 16: Israel reported its jets had attacked Jordanian 


positions south of the Dead Sea and Egyptian posi- 
tions on the Canal after what was reported as 


' continued border harassment, 
Oct. 18: The UAR sent a note to U Thant saying 


the US was "encouraging American citizens to 
take arms under the Israeli flag against the Arab 
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people" and was undermining peace in the Middle 
Fast. The US denied the letter, explaining that 
Americans could take military service in Israel, 
Jordan or any other friendly country without 
necessarily losing US citizenship. Further, the US 
denied it was encouraging Americans to serve 
abroad and said those Americans in Israeli service 
had been drafted over protest, because of their 
dual citizenship. 


Oct. 19: Egyptian and Israeli forces clashed in sporadic 


mortar duels and light arms fire over the past 2 
days in the Port Tawfiq area. 

The Israeli Cabinet decided to reopen the al- 
Aqsà mosque area to visitors. 


Oct. 20: Speaking to the diplomats of 10 Arab na- 


tions, US Assistant Secretary of State Sisco said 
there were no US military personnel serving in 
any capacity with the Israeli armed forces, that the 
US “strongly prefers" that US citizens do not serve 
in the armed forces of a foreign nation, that "some 
very few Israeli citizens who hold dual Israeli-US 
citizenship may be serving in the Israeli armed 
forces, but we have no exact numbers, and the 
same situation may well exist in the armed forces 
of some other nations, including Arab states,” and 
that US diplomatic and consular officers “make 
every effort” to protect US citizens from being in- 
ducted into foreign armies even when complica- 
tions of dual citizenship arise. 

A civil law court was established at al-Qunay- 
tirah by the commanding officer of the Israeli 
troops. Cases concerning resistance and "security" 
will remain under the jurisdiction of military oc- 
cupation courts. 

An Israeli spokesman reported that a railroad line 
south of Raf'ah and a railroad bridge north of 
Khan Yunis had been sabotaged by Arab guerrillas. 


Oct. 21: Speaking at an election rally, Dayan called 


for an enlarged Israel stretching from the Golan 
Heights to Sharm al-Shaykh which he described 
as a “Jewish Gibraltar.” 


Oct, 22: Egyptian planes attacked an Israeli fishing 


settlement Nabal Yam 50 miles east of the Canal, 
damaging electric lines and a military vehicle. 

Jt was announced in Tel Aviv that 190 Arab 
houses on the West Bank had been blown up in 
the past 6 months. 


Oct, 23: An Egyptian military spokesman reported 


that Egyptian planes had raided Israeli positions 
in the northern Sinai Peninsula, 100 miles from 
the Canal, with all planes reported safe. The 
Israeli military command announced that Egyptian 
planes had penetrated 50 miles into Sinai in an 
unsuccessful attempt to bomb an Israeli settle- 
ment on the Bardawil Lagoon on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Israel reported that Jordanian army units 
launched an artillery attack against Israeli settle- 
ments south of the Sea of Galilee, killing 1 
Israeli and wounding at least 2 others. 

Israel reported that 5 bombs, planted in apart- 


ment buildings and a house in Haifa had exploded 
in the past 24 hours, killing 2 and wounding 20. 
The PLO claimed responsibility for the blasts, 
saying they were in retaliation for the October 15 
attack on the Organization's office in Beirut. 


Oct. 24: Israel reported that Egyptian jets had attacked 


an Israeli base at Romani with 11 Israeli soldiers 
wounded. 


Oct. 25: An Egyptian military spokesman said that 


Egyptian planes had hit Israeli fortifications in 
northern Sinai. Israel reported the incident saying 
that only 1 Egyptian plane had attacked, with no 
damage reported. 

An Israeli soldier was killed and 2 wounded in 
an ambush in the village of Halhul, north of 
Hebron. A curfew was imposed on the village 
and 20 suspects taken into custody. 

Israeli Army troops dynamited 18 houses in 
Halhul whose occupants were accused of having 
sheltered a Palestinian guerrilla. 

Israeli jets attacked positions outside of Am- 
man, wounding 8 Jordanians. 


Oct. 26: An Israeli spokesman said that an Israeli 


ground-to-air missile had brought down an Egyp- 
tian plane near al-Qantarah. 


Oct. 28: U Thant deplored the failure of the UN 


Security Council to enforce some of its past unani- 
mous decisions in important peace keeping situ- 
ations and warned that “we may be witnessing in 
the Middle East something like the early stages 
of a new hundred years’ war.” 

The Israeli Army announced its units had con- 
ducted 3 commando raids inside the UAR in the 
previous week, killing 6 Egyptian soldiers and cap- 
turing civilian workers. 

The Times (London) published a report by its 
Foreign Editor E. C. Hodgkin on conditions in the 
occupied territories. He listed measures being used 
by the Israelis including deportation, destruction 
of homes, imprisonment, torture, curfews, and the 
encouragement of Arab departure from the terri- 
tories, and said “there seems to be virtual una- 
nimity in the occupied territories that the only 
help is self-help, and that this means force.” 


Oct. 30: An Israeli Foreign Ministry spokesman 


denied any Israeli responsibility for the crisis in 
Lebanon and blamed Syria for supporting the “ex- 
ternal Arab elements,” which were “threatening 
the independence and sovereignty of Lebanon.” 


Oct. 31: Head of the USSR’s Foreign Ministry press 


department Leonid Zamyatin said his country was 
optimistic that the next round of great power talks 
would produce a “comprehensive solution” to the 
Middle East crisis. He blamed the "lack of tangible 
results” so far on the “unbalanced attitude” of the 
US towards a possible solution. 


Nov. 1: Israel announced her forces had killed 11 


Arab guerrillas in 2 clashes in the Jordan Valley 
near Um Suts. 

Two Israeli soldiers were killed and 1 wounded 
in an ambush on their patrol near Halhul. 
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Nov. 3: A section of the Tapline pipeline was blown 
up near the Lebanese village of Zifta with an esti- 
mated 5,000-15,000 barrels of crude flowing out 
of the pipeline before repairs could be made. 

The UN nurse sentenced on October 7 was 
pardoned and allowed to return to work. 

Nov. 4: Al Abram reported that instructions had 
been given to the government departments in the 
UAR to begin deducting 3% of the salaries of 
Palestinian employees for transfer to the Palestine 
National Fund. 

Nov. 5: The Egyptian Military Command reported 
that Egyptian commandos had attacked an Israeli 
patrol opposite al-Shatt, killing 9 Israelis and tak- 
ing 1 prisoner. Israel reported the commando raid, 
saying that 2 soldiers were killed, 2 wounded and 
1 captured. 

Nov. 6: President Nasir said that the UAR's efforts 
to implement the November 1967 Security Council 
resolution were "lost efforts," that "the Americans 
are fighting behind the Israeli personnel and the 
planes that are being used against us." He said 
there was "no longer any way out except to use 
force to open our own road toward what we want— 
over a sea of blood and under a horizon of fire.” 

Egypt reported that two Egyptian commando 
bands crossed the Canal at the Mitla Pass and 
at a position north of al-Qantarah and established 
positions in the embankment, wounding 5 Israelis 
and losing 1 killed and 1 captured. 

Nov. 7: US Secretary of State Rogers said that "Pres- 
ident Nasser's speech is a setback to efforts to find 
a peaceful solution in accordance with the Security 
Council resolution. . . . President Nasser is mis- 
taken in describing the United States as an enemy 
of Egypt. .. . The United States is genuinely in- 
terested in contributing to a just and lasting peace 
in the Middle East." 

An Israeli spokesman said that Israeli planes 
had attacked Egyptian artillery positions in the 
northern part of the Gulf of Suez. 

Nov. 8: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad called the 
American formulation for peace as "even worse 
than previous proposals" and said the plan called 
for discussions rather than unconditional Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied territory. 

Nov. 9: Egypt announced her Navy had shelled an 
Israeli command center and installations in the 
area of Romani on the Mediterranean coast. The 
communiqué said that the gunfire destroyed com- 
mand facilities, ammunition dumps and fuel de- 
pots, touching off explosions and fires. Israel 
reported the attack, saying no damage had been 
inflicted by the bombardment. 

Israel reported her jets attacking Egyptian posi- 
tions in the central Canal area in the wake of the 
Egyptian bombardment. 

Al-Ahram reported that the Egyptian leadership 
would be gravely disappointed if the US, vexed 
by previous negative reactions, dropped its efforts 
for peace, 


Nov, 11: US State Department spokesman John King 
announced that the Department "hopes that in- 
dividual Americans will do all that is legally pos- 
sible to avoid foreign military service" and said 
the Department was "actively considering whether 
additional steps might be taken to support this 
policy." 

The New York Times published statements by 
“a high-ranking Israeli military officer" that all 
Egyptian ground-to-air missile sites along the Canal 
had been destroyed in 2 months of Israeli air at- 
tacks and that a number of radar stations had been 
damaged or destroyed. 

Israel reported shooting down 3 of 8 Egyptian 
MIG-21s which attacked Israeli jets bombing and 
strafing military positions south west of Port Suez. 
Egypt reported the clash, saying an Egyptian squad- 
fon intercepted the Israeli jets, shooting down 2 
with a loss of 1 Egyptian plane, 

Nov, 12: Dayan discounted the operational achieve- 
ments of the Palestine guerrillas but said “the Arabs 
have more respect for Al Fatah” and that “this 
applies to the Israeli Arabs, too.” Asked if Israel 
was applying collective punishment in the occupied 
territories, he said he preferred to call it "neigh- 
borhood punishment.” 

Nov, 13: An Israeli spokesman said that Israeli jets 
had attacked Jordanian positions in the Baysan 
Valley after bazooka and small arms fire was di- 
rected from those positions at an Israeli patrol. 

Mrs. Meir issued a statement “regarding the 
blowing up of houses in the administered terri- 
tories,” saying that “the inhabitants of the houses 
demolished gave shelter, cover and assistance to 
members of Al Fatah organization while they were 
carrying out acts of terror and murder.” 


Nov. 14: The PASC announced that Arab commandos 
had blown up an oil pipeline system connecting 
the Haifa refinery with nearby storage tanks and 
said the explosion had started a fire which was 
still raging after darkness. Redio Israel said the 
fire at the refinery had started while routine repairs 
were being carried out. 

The New York Times reported an Israeli plan 
to drill for oil in the Gulf of Suez, off the Sinai 
Peninsula. Reportedly, a concession has been 
granted to a British company, Midbar, understood 
to be owned by an American company, King 
Resources. 

Nov. 15: A hand grenade, thrown at an Israeli Army 
vehicle in Ramallah exploded wounding 24 Arabs 
and an Israeli. 

Israeli General Shlomo Gazit said that a new 
form of curfew was being imposed in Gaza whereby 
a curfew would be imposed "on the houses along 
the street in Gaza, while the street itself, which is 
a busy thoroughfare, remains open to traffic.” He 
said the policy of neighborhood punishment was 
not arbitrary, saying “we are not hitting anybody 
who is really innocent.” 
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General 
1969 


Aug. 26: The Arab League’s Council of Foreign 
Ministers ended a 2 day meeting in Cairo after 
announcing that the League’s Joint Defense Coun- 
cil would meet in early November. 

Sept. 13: The Arab League ended a 3 day meeting in 
Cairo after extending, for an indefinite period, the 
term of League Secretary-General Hassanah. 

Sept. 23: The conference of Islamic leaders decided 
to admit representatives from the PLO and India 
to the Islamic Summit Conference in Rabat. 

Sept. 24: Pakistani President Yahya refused to attend 
the Conference in Rabat while the Indian delegate 
was present, citing Hindu-Muslim riots in India 
and noting the Indian delegation sent were Hindus, 
not Muslims. The Indian delegation was barred 
from the Conference. 

The Arab League Agricultural Ministers ended a 
4 day meeting in Cairo after recommending the 
establishment of an Arab organization for agri- 
cultural development. 

Sept. 25: The Islamic Summit Conference ended its 
4 day meeting in Rabat with a declaration as- 
serting "full support for the Palestinian people for 

- restitution of their usurped rights and their struggle 
for national liberation." 

Oct. 2: The second conference of the UN FAO Re- 
gional Commission on Land and Water Use ended 
a 5 day meeting in Cairo with the recommendation 
that national applied research programs should be 
implemented, especially in the areas of reclamation, 
improvement of soils and economical use of irri- 
gation waters. 

Oct. 3: Lloyds List reported that freight rates for 
vessels loading in Britain on and after January 1, 
1970, for destinations in Malta, North Africa, 
Cyprus, Lebanon, Syria and southern Turkey would 
be raised by 1096. 

The Middle East Economic Digest published a 
statement in the Kuwayti a/-R@i al-'Am on the 
proposed extension of a Soviet pipeline to West 
Germany that the USSR “is seeking oil markets in 
Western Europe at the expense of both socialist 
and non-socialist Arab states,” and said that the 
USSR-West German talks were part of an “Ameri- 
can-Soviet accord for partitioning world oil 
markets.” 

Oct. 7: The Arab Boycott of Israel's Commissioner- 
Genéral Muhammad Ahmad Mahjitb said that 
Rumania’s “prejudiced stand” towards the Arabs 
would be studied at the next Boycott meeting and 
said that Arab relations with Turkey would develop 
in the interests of both sides and to the detriment 
of Turkish-Israeli economic cooperation. 

Oct. 14: India announced the recall of her senior 
envoys from Jordan and Morocco in protest over 
her exclusion from the Islamic Summit Conference. 

Oct. 30: The 4th annual conference of the national 
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oil companies of OPEC member states ended a 2 
day meeting in Baghdad. 

Nov. 10: The Arab League's Joint Defense Council 
ended a 3 day meeting in Cairo after drawing up 
an agenda to discuss the liberation of occupied ter- 
ritories at the fifth Arab Summit Conference, to be 
held in Rabat from December 20 to 22. 


Algeria 
(See also Morocco, UAR) 
1969 


Aug, 28: Iraqi Minister of Economy al-Qudiiri art- 
tived for talks with government officials on an 
increase in economic cooperation and trade. 

Sept. 4: Minister of Planning and Finance Charif 
Belkacem said the government bad decided to exer- 
cise tighter control over all sectors of the country's 
economy and announced the formation of a group, 
the "controllers general" charged with carrying out 
"regular and periodic examinations" of every sector 
of the nation's economy. 

Sept. 9: Moroccan Minister of Commerce Jawad bin 
Brahim ended a visit after announcing that a pro- 
tocol to the November 1964 trade and payments 
agreement had been signed establishing a joint 
committee and raising mutual annual trade to 
$40m. 

Sept 12: Pakistani Minister of Commerce Ahsan 
al-Huque ended a visit after signing an agreement 
granting most-favored-nation treatment for certain 
goods and giving both countries certain other trad- 
ing advantages. 

Sept. 15: The sixth annual Algiers International 
Trade Fair ended with 19 countries having par- 
ticipated. i 

Sept. 17: The New China News Agency reported 
that an Algerian delegation led by Kaid Ahmad 
had “friendly talks” with Prime Minister Chou 
en-Lai. 

Cuban Director of Foreign Trade Abdo Soto 
ended a week's visit with a joint communiqué 
which looked toward increased bilateral trade and 
the conclusion of a long time trade agreement. 

Sept. 20: South Yemen Minister of Economy 
Muhwarah arrived for an official visit. 

Oct. 2: Minister of Commerce Layachi Yaker began 
a visit to East Germany for what was described as 
“important talks.” 

Oct, 3: French Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann 
ended a 3 day visit after agreeing to establish o. 
bilateral "High Commission" to meet at least once 
‘a year at the: ministerial level. 

Oct. 4: The government appealed to all people nor 
in the areas affected by the October 3 floods to send 
all supplies possible to the Algerian Red Crescent 

Oct. 9: SONATRACH signed an agreement with the 
US El Paso Natural Gas Company for the im. 
portation into the US of 10,000 cubic meter: 
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annually of Algerian LNG. Capital expenditure 
was expected to exceed $1,000m and gas would be 
supplied over 25 years, beginning in 1973. 

Oct. 10: South Yemen signed an agreement setting 
up a joint oil exploration and exploitation com- 
pany, to be based in Aden with South Yemen 
holding 51% of the capital. 

Polish Head of State Marian Spychalski ended 
a 4 day visit for "friendly political talks" with 
President Boumedienne, 

Foreign Minister Boutiflika met with US Sec- 
retary of State Rogers. 

Oct. 13: President Boumedienne ordered an emer- 
gency plan to supply food and shelter for victims 
of floods in which 68 were killed, 218 wounded 
and over 100,000 left homeless. 

Oct. 15: The Revolutionary Council met in Algiers. 

Oct. 25: Four days of torrential rains ended after 
causing the death of 79, wounding 240 others 
and making 63,000 homeless. The date crop in the 
Biskra region was destroyed. 

Oct. 30: President Boumedienne announced elections 
for members of the National Assembly would be 
held next year. 

Nov. 1: In a speech celebrating the 15th anniversary 
of the revolution, Boumedienne outlined the 4 
year plan for 1970/73 saying that “absolute 
priority” would be given to education and training. 
taising the standard of living in the rural areas 
and revolutionizing the agricultural system. Be- 
tween £2,110m and £2,540m will be spent under 
the plan. 

Nov. 7: The World Food Program will provide 
emergency food aid worth $1.4m for the country's 
flood victims, it was reported. 

Nov. 9: Yugoslav President Tito ended a 4 day visit 
with a communiqué in which Tito favored a politi- 
cal solution to the Middle East problem based on 
UN resolutions. Boumedienne called for continued 
Arab struggle against Israel. 

Nov. 11: A delegation led by Finance Minister Charif 
Belkacem ended a week's visit to the USSR for 
talks on economic, financial and technical relations. 


Cyprus 


(See also General) 
1969 


dug. 20: Public Information Office Director Khristok 
Khoulou was shot and seriously wounded in an 
assassination attempt in Nicosia, 

dug. 24: Speaking on the Denktash-Clerides talks, 
President Makarios said "in my opinion there is 
little optimism regarding the outcome of the talks, 
since the Turkish Cypriot leadership insists on 
plans for a type of federation and of a partition 
nature," 

dug. 25: President of the House of Representatives 
Clerides and President of the Turkish Cypriot 


Communal Chamber Denktash met for talks on 
possible schemes for local government in the 
country, 

The UN Security Council announced the ap- 
pointment of a 3 man Secretariat team to investi- 
gate the financial situation of the UN Force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP) “with particular attention to 
the possibility of reducing its cost.” 

Sept. 7: President Makarios and Vice President Fazil 
Kutchuk met together for talks. 

Sept. 26: West Germany and Sweden agreed to 
give $1.5m and $180,000 respectively towards 
UNFICYP, it was reported. 


Iran 


(See also Iraq, Kuwayt, Morocco, Persian Gulf, 
Saudi Arabia) 


1969 

Aug. 16: Prime Minister Abbas Hoveida said that 
the government hoped to encourage a strong pri- 
vate industrial sector by giving it the widest possible 
scope for activity and confining the government's 
role to .“basic industries.” 

Sept. 6: Rumanian President Ceausescu ended a 6 
day state visit after signing a $100m long term 
credit agreement and an agreement providing for 
delivery to Iran of 492 railroad cars and 5,000 
tractors. 

Sept. 9: The London Evening News published an 
interview in which the Shah said that if his pro- 
posal for a referendum in Bahrayn was turned 
down he would recognize neither a Gulf federation 
of which Bahrayn was a member nor an indepen- 
dent state of Bahrayn. 

Sept, 20: Qatar signed an agreement delimiting the 
boundary separating the countries’ offshore areas. 

Sept. 30: Head of the Soviet Foreign Trade Organi- 
zation Alexandr Drodov said that the USSR heads 
the list of customers for Iranian non-oil exports. 

Oc. 4: Ruler of Abu Dhabi Shaykh Rashid ended 
a 4 day official visit for talks with the Shah on 
Iranian relations with the Gulf states. 

Oct, 6: The Shah warned that Iran’s defensive role 
in the Gulf will be substantially increased with 
British withdrawal from the area and that “enor- 
mous armament expenses” will have to be faced. 

Oct. 8: The USSR signed a protocol providing for 
increased goods traffic between the countries and 
more efficient transit Óperations, 

Oct. 9: A visiting NIOC team led by Chairman 
Manuchehr Eqbal ended 4 day talks in London 
with representatives of the Iranian Oil Consortium. 

Oct, 23: The Shah ended a 3 day state visit to the US. 

Oct. 24: The Second Asian International Fair, begun 
October 5, ended. : 

Oct 26: The US TV program "Meet The Press” 
broadcast a program in which the Shah said that 
Iran needed to sell more oil abroad to finance its 
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import program and that if the US would consent 
to enlarge its imports of Iranian oil, Iran would, 
“for every cent we make, spend it locally to buy 
American goods.” He said the major threat to 
the area “obviously cannot be a Russian threat 
bur the threat from “weak” and "corrupt" countries 
"where the elements of subversion will have free 
ground for their activities.” 

Nov. 4: Pakistani President Yahya ended a 6 day 
state visit with a communiqué announcing agree- 
ment in principle to establish a joint lranian- 
Pakistani oil company for tbe exploration and 
exploitation of oil in Iran. 

Nov. 11: President of the World Bank Robert 
McNamara ended a 3 day visit after saying that 
"everything 1 have seen confirms my hope that 
we shall be able to double or triple the rate of 
investment in your economy." 

Nov. 12: Thailand signed a trade pact to increase 
commercial exchanges between the 2 countries. 


Iraq 


(See also General, Algeria, Kuwayt, Lebanon, Libya, 
Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, South Yemen, UAR) 


1969 


Aug. 17: lt was announced that the University of 
Baghdad would be reorganized into 12 colleges, 
several institutes and an Academy of Arts, with 
al-Hikmah University "attached to it." 

Aug. 18: The government announced that 12 Iraqis 
charged with spying for Israel had been ordered 
to stand trial and said they were part of a spy 
ring announced by the Army intelligence Au- 
gust 17. 

The government announced it would downgrade 
its relations with Rumania due to the latter's up- 
grading its relations with Israel. 

Aug. 23: Minister of Culture and Information Ab- 
dallah al-Sallim ended a 10 day visit to the USSR. 

Aug. 25: Minister of Economy Qudür announced 
that, effective August 26, the importation of goods 
from Iran or trans-shipped through Iran was pro- 
hibited. 

Baghdad Radio reported that 15 Iraqis convicted 
of spying for Israel and the US were executed. 
Aug. 26: The state's Revolutionary Court sentenced 

6 people in absentia to death, 

Aug, 27: The government.ordered that all private 
newspapers excepting al-N#r be closed down. 
Aug. 30: The government ordered that all Iraqi tour- 
ists in Lebanon leave within 24 hours because of 
the continued Lebanese press attacks against Iraq. 

Aug. 31: An Iraqi embassy spokesman in Beirut re- 
ported his government's extension by a day of the 
time limit for Iraqis leaving Lebanon. 

Sept. 2: Mauritania Minister of Education Ahmed 
Ben Amar ended a week's visit after announcing 
that Iraq would establish full diplomatic relations 
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with the country. 

Sept. 8: Two Iraqi civilians and 1 Iraqi soldier, con- 
victed of espionage for Israel and the US CIA, 
were executed. 

Sept. 14: Baghdad Radio announced that Army troops 
had killed 30 Iranian soldiers and captured 14 
as they attempted to cross the border to help 
Kurdish leader Barazáni. The Iranian Foreign Min- 
istry denied the report. 

Sept, 18: Arrests of about 75 people suspected of 
having ties with the Syrian Ba'th Party were 
reported. 

Sept. 24: Baghdad Radio announced that Koi Sanjac, 
north east of Kirkuk, had been “recaptured” from 
the Kurds. 

Sept. 25: Minister of Oil and Minerals Rifa'l pointed 
to the rise in production in other areas of the 
Gulf and accused foreign oil companies of main- 
taining offteke at a level which conformed “only 
to their plans and objectives,’ and warned that 
further measures to bring about the direct ex- 
ploitation of all Irag's natural resources would 
result. 

Sept. 29: The government announced that all re- 
strictions on the movement of goods and persons 
between Iraq and Lebanon had been removed. 

Oct. 2: Lebanese Minister of Economy Nasim Maj- 
dalàni ended a short visit saying his talks with 
government offidals "could not have been more 
encouraging" and that Iraqi imports of Lebanese 
products had returned to normal. 

Baghdad Radio announced that drilling and pre- 
liminary tests had confirmed the presence of oil in 
the Tayib area. 

Oct. 3: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Ammāsh began a 
visit to East Berlin. 

UPI quoted reports from Kuwayt that former 
Prime Minister al-Bazzaz had been sentenced by 
a military court to 15 years imprisonment. 

Kuwayti Minister of Commerce and Industry 
Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Jabir ended a 3 day visit. 

Oct. 9: Shafiq Qazzaz presented a document to the 
UN General Assembly charging that Iraqi Army 
troops destroyed the Kurdish village of Dakan in 
August. 

Oct, 13: Kurdish leader Barazani said that Kurdish 
losses in the "war" with Iraqi troops were 20,000» 
killed and wounded, 3,000 villages destroyed and 
over 200,000 people made homeless. He said that 
the Defense Ministry statistics showed that the cost 
of the "tyranny and oppression" was IDs 500m. 

Oct. 25: Bulgaria signed an agreement for the mutual 
recognition of educational certificates and degrees. 

Oct. 26: The release of 8 political detainees convicteds 
of various crimes against the state was announced 

Oct. 30: India and Iraq ended 3 day trade talks anc 
announced thar bilateral trade for 1969/70 would 
tise to about $18m. 

Oct. 31: Jordanian Foreign Minister Rifai ended : 
day's visit saying he hoped the talks on the Shat 
al- Arab iid would lead to "fruitful results." 
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Nov. 4: The government announced it had acquitted 
21 people of espionage charges. 

Nov. 9: The Revolutionary Command Council 
amended the constitution, expanding the Council 
from 5 to 14 “because the principle of collective 
leadership requires the admission into the RCC 
of the party's leaders who participated in the 
17 July, 1968 Revolution” and giving the Pres- 
ident supreme command of the armed forces. 

Nov. 10: Al-Thawrah reported that Sidam Husayn 
Taktíti had been appointed Vice President of the 
Council. 

Nov. 12:`Le Monde Weekly published reports of 
continued fighting during August and September 
between Kurdish and government troops including, 
on August 22, the massacre of the inhabitants of 
Dakan by government troops and, on September 
21, the capture by Kurdish troops of the Dukan 
Dam 


Nov. 15: The Syrian press agency reported that death 
sentences had been passed against Iraqis charged 
with spying for the US. 


Israel 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Generali, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Sudan, Turkey, UAR) 


1969 

Aug. 17: Defense Minister Moshe Dayan announced 
he and former Rafi Party members would remain 
in the Labor Party, saying the Party offered the 
“best prospects” for solving Israel’s problems. 

Rumania and Israel announced that the status 
of their diplomatic missions had been raised from 
legations to embassies, 

The Israeli High Court confirmed a government 
ruling banning the publication of a book by former 
intelligence and security chief Isser Harel describ- 
ing the capture of Adolf Eichmann in 1960. 

Aug. 22: Speaking at a session of the Labor Party 
Executive, Minister of State Pinhas Sapir stressed 
that the future of Israel lay in close integration 
of the economy of the area and the Israeli economy, 
and said such integration would also provide a sort 
of political solution which would insure the geo- 
political unity of Israel and establish permanent 
patterns of Jewish-Arab coexistence. 

Aug. 26: Radio and television employees and the 
National Union of Israel Journalists went on strike 
over wage demands. 

Sept. 3: Results of the national trade union elections 
of the Histadrut were announced in which Mrs. 
Meir, heading the alignment of the Mapam and 
the Labor Party won 62.3% of the votes for dele- 
gates to the forthcoming Histadrut convention, 

Sept. 6: The US State Department confirmed that 
the first consignment of Phantom jets had been 
delivered to the country and that deliveries would 
continue over the next year. 


Sept. 10: The IMF announced that the country had 
been granted a $22.5m loan to “be used to lessen 
the impact on Israel’s reserves of a deterioration in 
the country’s balance of payments and in support 
of measures designed to correct it over a period 
of adjustment.” 

Sept. 16: The government released figures showing 
that industrial output rose by 27% in 1968 but 
that defense costs went up by 5% to 15% of the 
National industrial production. 

Sept. 23: The Ministry of Transport announced that 
the shipping line Zim would develop and operate 
a "land bridge" from Aqabah to Ashdod. 

Sept. 26: Speaking on the talks in Washington be- 
tween US President Nixon and Mrs, Meir, US 
Press Secretary Ziegler said the primary topic of 
discussion was “the achievement of peace.” He 
said Mrs, Meir had “emphasized to the President the 
importance of continued military supplies” and that 
the talks had also included the “long-range eco- 
nomic and military needs of Israel.” Speaking of 
the talks, Mrs. Meir said “there has been a policy 
followed by the United States of sensitivity to the 
balance of power in the Middle East. I have reason 
to believe it will be followed in the future.” 

The Swiss government announced the arrest of 
Alfred Frauenknecht on charges of having sold 
secret Mirage jet engine blueprints to Israel. 

Sept. 29: The state radio quoted unofficial economic 
sources as saying that in her talks with President 
Nixon, Mrs. Meir had asked the President for a 
billion dollars in economic aid over the next 5 
years to cover Israel’s deficit. 

Oct. 6: Mrs. Meir ended a 13 day visit to the US. 

The Swiss Foreign Ministry charged that the 
Israeli military attaché Col. Zvi Alon was involved 
in the sale of blueprints of Mirage jet engines to 
Israel and declared him persona non grata. 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban ended a meeting 
with Pope Paul VI after talks reviewing “the 
various problems connected with the present situ- 
ation in the Middle East.” 

Oct, 14: Bank of Israel officials reported that Israel's 
reserves dropped $25m in September to $501m. 

Oct. 16: French government officials were reported 
as saying that Defense Minister Debré had ap- 
pointed a 6 man group to study the possibility of 
refunding the $60m Israel paid for 50 Mirage jets. 

Oct. 18: 'The Common Market Foreign Ministers di- 
rected the European Commission to negotiate a 
preferential accord with Israel, 

Oct. 20: The Deputy Finance Minister said that the 
1969 trade deficit was estimated at $850m. 

Oct. 28: General elections for the Knesset were held. 

Oct. 29: Incomplete election returns showed that the 
Labor Party was returned and that Jerusalem Mayor 
Teddy Kollek was reelected. Over 8,000 Arabs 
from East Jerusalem voted. 

Oct. 31: The Army issued a communiqué announcing 
the approval by the Foreign Affairs and Security 
Committee of the Knesset of a bill raising the 
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maximum age for military reserve duty from 49 
to 55. 

Nov. 3: Election officials announced complete election 
returns as follows: the alignment of the Labor and 
Mapam parties, 56 seats; Gahal, 26 seats; Ha'olam 
Hazeh, 2 seats; the religious parties, 18 seats; two 
affiliated Arab parties, 4 seats; the Independent 
Liberals, 4 seats; the State Party, 4 seats; the 2 
Communist parties, 4 seats. 

Nov. 6: The public body governing Israel’s broad- 
casting authority voted 13 to 9 to reject Mrs. 
Meir’s recommendation to postpone a decision on 
broadcasting on the Sabbath. 

Nov. 7: A judge of the Supreme Court Zvi Berinson 
signed a court order calling on Mrs. Meir to show 
cause why the television broadcasting authority 
should not go on the air on the Sabbath. 

Nov. 10: UN delegate Tekoah submitted to the 
UN Secretary-General U Thant a document from 
18 Jews living in the USSR, accusing Soviet 
authorities of preventing their departure for Israel. 
Tekoah asked U Thant to use his “good offices" 
to help the petitioners and "to alleviate the situa- 
tion of the Soviet Jewry." 

President Shazar asked Mrs. Meir to form the 
next government, The Mapam party announced its 
refusal to participate in formal discussions of a 
government coalition because of the possible in- 
clusion of the Gahal Party in the next government. 

Nov. 14: The Supreme Court ruled that television 
may continue to be shown on the Sabbath. 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, UAR) 


1969 


Aug. 20: A delegation of farmers staged a demon- 
stration in Amman against what they called a 
Jack of protection for vital irrigation facilities of 
the East Ghor Canal. 

Aug. 24: Local newspapers reported the delivery of 
a consignment of British tanks. 

Aug. 25: Lebanese Foreign Minister Yüsuf Salim 
ended a 3 day visit for talks with government 
leaders, 

Aug. 26: Minister of Defense and Transport ‘Amir 
Khammish resigned. Deputy Premier Tuqin was 
given the portfolio of Defense and Minister of 
Reconstruction and Development Subhi Amin 
‘Amir, Transport. 

Aug. 27: Sa'd Jumà' was appointed Ambassador at 
the Foreign Ministry, it was announced. 

Sept. 6: A Yugoslav engineering firm Energoproject 
agreed to build the JDs 4m Zarga River Dam 
project. 

Sept. 18: West Germany agreed to carry out studies 
on phosphate and potash deposits in the Lisin 
Valley. 

Sept. 27: A spokesman for the Natural Resources 
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Authority said that the flow of water bad resumed 
through the East Ghor Canal after completion of 
temporary repairs. 

Sept. 30: An amendment to the 1962 agreement with 
the KFAED was reported under which the fi- 
nancing rmade available for the Yarmuk River 
project may be used for the Zarqa Dam. 

Oct. 1: The Ordinary Session of Parliament was 
postponed for a month. 

Oct, 2: King Husayn ended a week's private visit to 
London. 

Oct. 6: Radio Amman broadcast a statement by the 
Ministry of Interior saying that a plot against the 
government had been foiled on October 3, with 
the arrest of those involved. The statement accused 
the Liberation Party headed by Shaykh Taki al-Din 
Nabahani, of "serving the enemy and executing its 
scheme against the régime." The broadcast ap- 
pealed to the Jordanian people to arrest "some 
of the plotters who are still at large escaping 
justice." 

Oct, 12: Àn $18m World Bank loan for the purchase 
of 2 Boeing 707 airliners was reported. 

Oct, 20: King Husayn met with top military ‘and 
civilian leaders in Amman to discuss security in the 
country following the events in Lebanon. 

Oc 21: King Husayn appealed to the Jordanian 
people to "unite in support of the Arab cause" 
and affirmed that Jordan would not relinquish 
"one handspan of the Palestine homeland." 

Oct. 27: The government announced the receipt of 
aid from Saudi Arabia of £4,320,987. 

Nov. 1: The employees of UN Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) in the country went on strike 
for higher wages and better living conditions. 

Nov. 12: It was announced that 9 of those involved 
in the November 1968 incidents were sentenced 
to death by the State Security Court. Other terms 
ranged from 1 to 15 years hard labor. 


Kuwayt 
(See also Iraq, Jordan, South Yemen, UAR) 


1969 

Aug. 17: Senegal's Foreign Minister Amadou Karim: 
Gaye ended a visit after the 2 countries agreed 
to establish diplomatic relations. 

Sept, 5: Mauritanian Minister of Education Ahmed! 
Ould Ammar ended a visit after Kuwayt agreed 
in principle to establish diplomatic relations witt 
the country. 

Sept. 12: Iraqi Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Karim al 
Shaykhli arrived for talks with government officials 

Sept. 16: The State Security Court began to hea, 
evidence on 21 people charged with attempting t 
overthrow the government during the bomb inci 
dents in late 1968 and 1969. 

Sept. 18: France signed a cultural and technical co 
operation agreement. 
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Oct, 7: Japan agreed to step up joint oil and indus- 
trial ventures and develop closer economic ties, 
Oct. 13: Oil and Finance Minister ‘Abd al-Rahman 

al-‘Atiqi ended a week's visit to Japan. 

Oct, 28: Speaking at the opening of the National 
Assembly, the Amir outlined economic plans to 
raise the standard of living including desalting and 
telecommunications projects. He also reported 
that the rate of oil production growth “has main- 
tained an acceptable level” and that the oil com- 
panies had also “been particularly active in ex- 
panding production capacity.” 

Oct. 29: USSR Minister for Higher Education Petro- 
vich Yelyutin began a 5 day official visit. 

Nov. 12: The Shah of Iran ended a 3 day official 


visit with a joint communiqué noting the coun- ` 


tries’ support for continued stability in the Gulf 
atea and for mutual cooperation. 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Jordan, South Yemen, Syria) 


1969 


Aug. 17: The Beirut Daily Star published reports 
that a personal incident involving the son of 
Iragi President Bakr was responsible for the 
strained relations between the 2 countries. 

Aug. 22: Foreign Minister Yisuf Salim called 
Rumania’s upgrading of its relations with Israel 
“uncordial, regrettable and disappointing.” 

Aug. 25: President Hilü met with the ruler of Ra’s 
al-Khaymah Shaykh Sagr bin Muhammad al- 
Qisimi, 

Aug. 28: The government issued a communiqué say- 
ing that at least 1 person was killed and 4 wounded 
in a clash between Army troops and Palestinian 
refugees at the Nahr al-Barid refugee camp near 
Tripoli, The report said the clash began when 
security officers arrested people violating a govern- 
ment restriction on building houses in or near 
refugee camps without government approval. Fath 
issued a communiqué saying that at least 2 Pales- 
tinians had been killed and several wounded in 
the clash. 

Sept. 3: Prime Minister designate Rashid Karámi 
called on the Lebanese to support their Army 
against “Israeli aggression” and said the time had 
come for the Lebanese to cooperate with fellow 
Arabs to preserve Lebanese security and sov- 
ereignty 

Sept. 4: The Baghdad daily al-JumbZriyyab reported 
that the Iraqi government might cut off the flow 
of crude to the IPC refinery in Tripoli in retali- 
ation for continuing attacks on the Iraqi govern- 
ment in the Lebanese press. 

Sept. 11: A popular conference of the Shiite com- 
munity ended a meeting in Beirut after denouncing 
what it called the suspect campaign waged in 


Lebanon against the Iraqi régime. 


Sept. 13: Jordanian King Husayn ended a 4 day 


state visit after issuing a joint communiqué saying 
his talks had included "Arab and international 
affairs that concern the two countries" and that 
agreement had been reached to continue con- 
sultations. 


Sept. 19: The Middle East Economic Survey reported 


an announcement "last week" that a Lebanese dele- 
gation to Saudi Arabia would be named shortly 
and would include a number of oil experts. 


Oct. 1: The government announced that intelligence 


officers had foiled an attempt by 2 Russians and a 
Lebanese accomplice to steal a Lebanese Air Force 
Mirage jet and later wounded them in a gun battle 
after they resisted arrest. A Soviet embassy spokes- 
man described the report as “provocative from 
beginning to end.” 

Army Chief of Staff Emile Bustáni began an 
official visit to Paris. 

Le Petrole et le Gaz Arabes reported that 
Lebanese authorities had “informed the govern- 
ment in Riyadh that they were prepared to author- 
ize construction of the third refinery in which 
Petromin would have a 40 per cent participation” 
and that negotiations would start soon “to deter- 
mine the details of the agreement.” 


Oct. 2: The Supreme Military Command imposed a 


complete ban on all news of the October 1 Mirage 
incident, saying that “further discussion of the 
subject will be exceedingly damaging to the in- 
vestigation and the higher national interest.” 


Oct. 4: The acting government approved the 1969/70 


draft general budget. Total expenditures were set 
at £Leb 817.5m, with the largest expenditure, 
£Leb 171.8m, for defense. 


Oct. 15: The Beirut offices of the Palestine Liberation 


Organization (PLO) were heavily damaged by 4 
rockets and 7 people were injured. 


Oct. 16: Prime Minister designate Karami accused 


Israel of being responsible for the attack on the 
PLO offices and said the government "will not 
hesitate to take necessary measures to protect the 
safety of the Palestine Liberation Organization and 
other nationalist organizations in Lebanon." 


Oct. 17: The Commission of the EEC announced 


that it was prepared to enter into exploratory 
talks with Lebanon about the conclusion of a 
preferential trade agreement. 


Oct. 20: ALAbram reported clashes between com- 


mandos and security forces and Army shelling of 
the refugee village Majdal Bani Salim. 


Oct. 21: The PLO reported that about 2,000 Lebanese 


troops in tanks attacked 3 PLO bases in southern 
Lebanon, with 14 guerrillas and 5 civilians killed 
and between 30 and 40 arrested. 

The Syrian Interior Ministry announced it had 
closed its border with Lebanon and threatened 
“firmer and more effective measures” to stop 
Lebanese Army attacks on Palestinian guerrillas. . 
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MENA reported that the PLO had appealed to 
Arab heads of state to stop Lebanese action against 
the guerrillas. 

The Chamber of Deputies met and reelected 

Hamidah as Speaker. 
Oct. 22: Beirut Radio reported that armed men, either 
Arab guerrillas or Syrian soldiers attacked Lebanese 
checkpoints along the Syrian border at Arida, Baki 
and Masna with at least 1 Lebanese wounded. 

The PLO office in Damascus accused the Leba- 
nese Army of shelling a guerrilla base near Tyre 
and of air raids on guerrilla posts, 

The Army accused the guerrillas of provoking 
recent clashes, denied reports of shelling and said 
talks were in progress to restore a truce. 

Prime Minister designate Karimi resigned say- 
ing he would not accept responsibility for recent 
clashes and Army policy because it was policy 
"he was not consulted about, something different 
from his views, thinking and beliefs.” 

The government decided to submit the problem 
to a special meeting of the Arab League Council. 
Oct. 23: The official radio reported that large num- 
bers of armed men supported by tanks and armored 
cars were massed in Syria near the border. 

Fath Radio said that fighting was continuing 
in southern Lebanon after the Beirut authorities 
had moved in 3,500 troops with tanks and heavy 
artillery, and that the guerrillas had also brought 
in reinforcements. Reportedly 25 Lebanese soldiers 
were killed and 40 wounded. 

The government announced a curfew in Beirut 
beginning at 6 am October 24. 

Refugees in the Burj al-Brajnah and Nahr al- 
Barid camps clashed with government security 
forces, with 13 wounded. 

Israeli Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon said 

that "Israel cannot be indifferent to what is hap- 
pening in Lebanon. We cannot ignore a change 
for the worse in the status quo of this neighboring 
country." Further, "Israel would have to take all 
possible measures to guarantee her security on the 
northern borders." 
Oct. 24; At least 6 persons were killed and dozens 
wounded in clashes in Tripoli, Beirut and southern 
Lebanon. The government reported that a mob 
in Tripoli had occupied 3 police stations. 

Syria denounced Lebanon for having announced 
that tanks and armored cars were on the move 
on Lebanon’s border, saying the impression given 
was that the Syrian Army was threatening Lebanon. 
Syria also said it would never negotiate with the 
"imperialist agents" who opened fire on Fath men 
in southern Lebanon. 

Fath members took over the refugee quarter 
of Burj al-Brajnah and told security forces they 
would maintain order. 

US State Department spokesman McCloskey, 
commenting on Allon's statement, said "it's those 
very kinds of statements that are unhelpful.” 
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The Israeli Foreign Ministry said that Allon’s 
statement did not represent the official Israeli posi- 
tion on the Lebanese situation, 

South Yemen broke diplomatic relations with 
the country, citing Lebanese Army attacks on Arab 
guerrillas, 

Lebanese newspapers staged a day’s strike in 
protest against the government confiscation of 3 
issues of al-Nabar, al-Mubarrir and Sawt al- 
Uriibah, 


Oct. 25: The government announced that 300 Arab 


militants, reportedly members of Fath, had entered 
the country from Syria and had occupied the vil- 
lage of Yanta. Lebanese troops were stationed 
west of Yanta to prevent a further advance. 

The Governor of northern Lebanon said that 
6 people, including 2 members of the security 
forces, had been killed in the shooting in Tripoli 
in 2 days. 

Karami appealed for calm in the country and 
said "safeguarding the sovereignty of Lebanon and 
its independence is achieved in cooperation and 
solidarity with its Arab brothers, not through 
American statements which we regard as a pro- 
tection for Israel and interference in our internal 
affairs." 

Tass published a statement that "not a single 
foreign power should encroach on the sovereignty 
of Lebanon and its right to settle its internal 
affairs." 


Oct. 26: Three people were reported killed in Tripoli 


in exchanges between Army troops and commando 
supporters. 

A Lebanese military spokesman said that Fath 
commandos had tried to advance and capture the 
town of Haiha but were beaten back by govern- 
ment troops. 

MENA reported that Lebanon had agreed to 
send a delegation to Cairo for negotiations with 
commando representatives. 

Commando leaders at the refugee camp Nahr 
al-Barid reported that they controlled the coast 
northward to the Syrian border. 

UAR envoy Khüli, Libyan Interior Minister 
Misa Ahmad and Syrian President Atasi ended a 
meeting in Damascus after announcing their full 
agreement on insuring "full freedom for com- 
mando action throughout the Arab homeland" 
and support for the guerrillas in their clash with 
Lebanese troops. 


Oct. 27: Bazooka shells hit an oil storage tank owned 


by Tapline at Sidon causing a 2 hour fire. 


Oct. 28: The government announced that guerrilla 


forces had attempted to overrun Rashayah and had 
been repulsed by security forces, with 3 attackers 
killed. 

Commando leader Yasir 'Arafat charged Leb- 
anese authorities with attacking a guerrilla patrol 
in eastern Lebanon near the Syrian border. 


Oct, 29: The UAR announced it had agreed to under- 
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take mediation in the Lebanese-guerrilla conflict. 

Fath Radio announced its forces had agreed to 
a 24 hour cease fire, to begin at 12 am, reportedly 
to give the UAR mediation efforts chance of 
progress. 

Oct. 30: A Lebanese military spokesman reported a 
12 hour battle with guerrillas in which Lebanese 
Army troops shelled guerrilla positions in Aiha 
and guerrillas attached Rashayah. After the battle, 
1 soldier was reported killed and 3 wounded. 
Commando casualties were not disclosed. 

Lebanese authorities reported a guerrilla attack 
on a military airfield in Qlayat wounding 1 soldier 
and damaging buildings and runways. 

Lebanese and Egyptian delegations met in Cairo. 

Oct. 31: Fath Radio said that Palestinian guerrillas 
had repulsed a Lebanese Army attack on Kfar 
Qüq. Twelve guerrillas were reported killed and 
40 wounded in what the radio called “another 
Karamah.” 

The UAR al-Anwar editorial criticized guerrilla 
attacks and endorsed the Lebanese government's 
view that "armed men” had started clashes at 
Rashayah and elsewhere and that the Lebanese 
government had only defended itself. 

The Syrian al-Thewrah wrote that “the spark 
has been kindled in Lebanon and should not be 
put out in the way the defeatists ate trying to 
extinguish it, because this spark is the best op- 
portunity for the Arab revolutionaries to realize 
their dreams in their own homeland." 

US Secretary of the Navy John Chafee, asked 
if American intervention in Lebanon could take 
place, said "the United States would need very 
strong reasons before it ever lands troops from the 
Sixth Fleet." 

Head of the USSR Foreign Ministry's press de- 
partment Leonid Zamyatin spoke on the Lebanese 
crisis saying "we are sure that the Arab countries 
will not allow themselves to be pushed into a 
clash and we are also sure that they will not allow 
the seeds of enmity to be sown among them." 


Nov. 1: Armed men were reported to have tried to 
block the road between Beirut and Beit Mari but 
were driven away by security forces. 

Guerrilla and Lebanese Army forces exchanged 
fire near Massnaa. 

Armed men opened fire on City Hall in Tripoli, 
killing 1 policeman. 

Nov, 2: Lebanese and Palestinian negotiators, includ- 
ing Lebanese Chief of Staff Bustáni and commando 
leader ‘Arafat ended a meeting in Cairo after an- 
nouncing a ceasefire, effective at 12 pm and the 
suspension of Lebanese punative actions. 

Fath Radio said that the conflict was an “Ameri- 
can conspiracy" and said that to enable "all guns 
to be directed against the Israeli enemy," the com- 
mandos had been ordered to adhere to the cease fire. 

Lebanese officials said they had won the first 
round because the commandos had failed their 2 
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objectives: to break out of the main commando 
stronghold in the Arkub region and to drive a 
line of communication from the Syrian border near 
Rashayah to the Arkub region. 

Fath Radio said commandos had linked the 
Arkub region with the Syrian border, advancing 
west of Rashayah. 

Nov. 3: The Lebanese and commando negotiators 
in Cairo announced they had reached “full agree- 
ment" on an accord to end the fighting in Lebanon. 
Provisions of the agreement were thought to in- 
clude freedom for the commandos to openly main- 
tain a line of communications between Arkub and 
Massnaa and freedom to operate across the border 
from Arkub with no bases allowed outside the area. 

Nov. 4: The government appealed to Syria to reopen 
its border so that transit traffic from other Arab 
states could resume. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said that while 
“Israel favors the independence of Lebanon,” that 
“Lebanon is under an obligation to respect the 
independence and security of Israel and prevent 
any attack made from her territory on Israeli citi- 
zens of territory." 

Nov. 5: The Lebanese Army released 90 prisoners 
in the PLO, captured during the recent clashes. 

Karami announced he had accepted President 
Hilü's invitation to form a new government. 

Nov, 7: Tbe New York Times published reports that 
Palestine guerrillas had withdrawn from Kfar Qüq 
and Yanta. 

Nov. 8: The New York Times reported a government 
spokesman’s statement that, with the country's 
“new responsibilities,” the government will “have 
to strengthen its defense establishment” and said 
the country will try to obtain financial aid from 
other Arab states. 

Nov. 10: Pravda published an interview in which 
Karümi said the USSR had played a "major posi- 
tive role" in ending the recent crisis, 


Libyan Arab Republic 
(See also Lebanon, UAR) 
1969 


Sept. 1: Units of the armed forces seized power, 
occupying major military and civilian installations, 
closing borders, ports and airports, imposing a 24 
hour curfew. All legislative and constitutional 
bodies were dissolved and leaders of the former 
Bovernment arrested. 

Radio Tripoli broadcast a statement in the name 
of the Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) 
announcing the establishment of the Libyan Arab 
Republic. The statement said that the revolution 
was an internal matter and not aimed at any foreign 
power and that the government affirmed its respect 
for international agreements. 

Former Crown Prince Hasan al-Ridà announced 
his abdication “which 1 tendered of my own free 
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will” and asked for the citizens’ support for the 
new government. 

The RCC declared it would work to build a 
"socialist" economy, that the country “attaches 
great importance to the unity of the countries of 
the third world" and that the slogan of the revolu- 
tion would be "Freedom, Socialism, Unity." 

Sept. 2: Radio Libya read statements of support for 
the government from former government leaders 
including former Prime Ministers Bakküsh and 
Qadhdhafi. 

The régime announced the lifting of the curfew 
for 3 hours “due to the support the people have 
shown to the revolution.” 

Sept. 3: MENA reported that the new government 
had told the American and British commanders at 
the Wheelus and Tobruk air bases to cease all 
training flights. 

Sept. 4: The RCC lifted the curfew from 12 am to 
5 pm. 

Sept. 5: The Libyan press, except for the official news- 
papers, resumed publication. 

The USSR announced its recognition of the gov- 
ernment. 

Sept. 6: The US, Britain, France and Italy extended 
diplomatic recognition to the government. 

The RCC declared a general amnesty for all 
political prisoners. 

Sept. 7: The RCC announced the reopening of the 
country’s ports, 

Sept. 8: The RCC empowered Dr. Mabmüd Sulayman 
al-Maghribi to form a new Cabinet. The new 
ministers are as follows: 

al-Maghribi: Prime Minister, Finance, Agricul- 

ture and Agrarian Reform 

Salih Mas'üd Buwaysir: Foreign Affairs and 

Unity 
Col. Adam al-Hawwaz: Defense 
Lt. Col Misi Ahmad: Interior 
Eng. Anis Ahmad Shutaywi: Petroleum Affairs, 
Labor and Social Affairs 

‘Ali 'Amaysh: Economy, Planning and Industry 

Muhammad al-Shitwi: Education and National 
Guidance 

Muhammad ‘Ali al-Jadi: Justice 

Miftah al-Ustá ‘Umar: Health, Public Works and 
Communications 

Sept. 10: The RCC opened all airports to interna- 
tional traffic, ordered all who possess weapons to 
turn them in by September 15 and forbad news- 
papers from printing pictures of military personnel 
or equipment. 

The Cabinet doubled the minimum daily wage 
to £L1 for adults and £L .80 for children. Price 
increases made after the wage increase were de- 
clared illegal. 

Algerian President Boumedienne arrived for 
talks with government leaders. 

A Fath delegation led by Yasir ‘Arafat arrived 
for talks on the Libyan role in the Palestinian re- 
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sistance. 

Sept, 11: The Finance Minister decreed the reopening 
of banks for limited domestic transactions, 

Sept. 13: An RCC representative met with local edi- 
tors to outline “the broad lines which can be used 
in the free press” and to circulate a 17 point agenda 
of themes for guidance, 

Sept. 17: In an interview with Agence France Presse, 
Prime Minister Maghribi said "we shall not imitate 
any foreign system, even that of the Soviet Union,” 
and that “nationalization has no relevance for us 
since we have plenty of land and few farmers.” 
He said there will be “no spectacular changes in 
our oil policy” and that the country “shall endeavor 
to cooperate with the oil companies, provided that 
the interests of the Libyan people—which were 
completely neglected by the former régime—are 
taken into account.” 

Sept. 19: The RCC ordered that all signs, placards 
and tickets in Libya be in Arabic only. 

Sept, 20: Foreign Minister Buwaysir said that the gov- 
ernment would uphold the resolutions of the 1967 
Khartüm Conference, including its financial pro- 
visions. 

Sept. 23: The RCC accepted the resignation of Edu- 
cation and National Guidance Minister Shitwi and 
appointed Mustafa Bin ‘Amir to replace him. 

Sept. 24: The American Ambassador met with the 
Unity and Foreign Affairs Minister to inform him 
that an American civilian employee of Wheelus 
Air Force Base, Daniel deCarlo, had smuggled a 
Libyan Jew out of the country to Malta. The Am- 
bassador conveyed the official regrets of the US 
government. The Unity and Foreign Affairs Min- 
ister told the Ambassador that Libyan immigra- 
tion and customs controls would have to be 
strengthened, 

The Defense Minister said that the revolution 
had altered the balance of power in the Middle 
East and that it was the duty of every Libyan to 
sttuggle for the liberation of Palestine. 

Sept, 27: The RCC announced that on September 
25 a vehicle belonging to a Maltese moving com- 
pany had been apprehended carrying 7 “sniper 
rifles” and revolvers. The RCC decided to form 
2 military committees to inspect all ingoing and 
outgoing vehicles and aircraft. 

Sept. 28: Prime Minister Maghribi appointed Mustafa 
Rashid al-Kikhyi Chairman of the Board of 
Lipetco. 

Sept. 29: The Iraqi News Agency reported a state- 
ment by the Interior Minister that leaders of the 
former régime would be tried before a revolu- 
tionary court soon after the promulgation of a 
provisional constitution on charges of treason and 
corruption. 

Sept. 30: 'The RCC announced a reduction in the 
curfew, now set from 10 pm to 5 am. 

Oct. 1: MENA reported that a number of high of- 
ficials of the previous régime, found innocent of 
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crime by preliminary investigations, had been 
released. 

Oct. 6: Prime Minister Maghribi announced regula- 
tions easing restrictions on banking. 

Oct. 12: A spokesman for the Ministry of Petroleum 
Affairs said that most oil companies operating in 
the country had agreed to enter into negotiations 
with the government over the price of Libyan 
crude. 

Oct. 15: The RCC decreed the creation of an official 
daily, al-Thawrah, to be edited by ‘Abd al-Rizig 
Manna’. 

Oct. 16: The government announced the appointment 
of ‘Umar al-Hadi Ramadan as Minister of Public 
Works and Communications, 

Oct. 22: The RCC appointed Jum'ah Mas'‘id 
Shurayhah as Minister of Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Reform. 

Oct, 24: Al-Abram reported that former King Idris 
will retire in Egypt with the permission of Pres- 
ident Nasir and the agreement of the Libyan gov- 
ernment, 

Oct. 27: The RCC declared the contract of May 
1969 with Chappaqua Oil Corp. null and void 
with the areas included in the agreement reverting 
to Lipetco for exploitation. 

Oct, 29: The government requested the withdrawal 
of all British troops and the liquidation of all 
British bases “with all due speed.” 

Oct. 30: The government requested the liquidation 
of the American Wheelus Air Force base. 

Nov. 4: Al-Tbawrab warned that Libya would with- 
draw its hard currency reserves from British banks 
if Britain cancelled its Chieftan tank deal with 
Libya. 

Nov. 7: The Defense Minister said that the govern- 
ment had cancelled an agreement for a $312m 
British anti-aircraft missile defense system. 

Nov, 10: The RCC shortened the curfew to extend 
from 12 pm to 5 am. 

Nov, 13: The RCC decreed the “Libyanization” of 
the 4 foreign banks, transforming them into Libyan 
corporations, 519% of whose shares are to be held 
by Libyans and the majority of whose directors 
are to be Libyan. 

Nov. 15: MENA quoted the Unity and Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister as saying that Libya had decided 
to cancel “a number of economic agreements with 
the US” because of the “hostile attitude of the US 
towards the Arab cause . . . and US participation 
with Israel in the war against the Arabs" and that 
Libya had cancelled a contract with the Swiss 
government and awarded it to the French govern- 
ment because of the Swiss attitude regarding the 
3 fida'iyin imprisoned in Zurich. . 

Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister ‘Ammash arrived 
in Tripoli for a 2 day visit. 


Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria) 
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Aug. 20: Marking the 16th anniversary of the “revo- 
lution of the King and the people,” King Hasan 
warned that Moroccans should not “exploit nar- 
row-minded nationalism which drags us backwards” 
but that “persuasion and a good neighbor policy” 
would “more likely permit Morocco to continue 
to occupy an honorable place in the unity of 
nations.” 

Aug. 21: L'Humanité published reports that Secre- 
tary-General of the Party of Liberation and So- 
cialism Ali Yata had been arrested on August 18, 
charged with reorganizing the Communist party. 

Aug. 26: Chouaib Riff was arrested, charged with 
reorganizing the Communist party. 

Aug. 27: Iranian Prime Minister Abbas Hoveida 
ended a week's visit and praised the "close and 
cordial" relations between the 2 countries. 

Sept. 5: The National Union of Popular Forces and 
the Istiglal parties issued statements that they 
would not participate in the October 3 municipal 
and communal council elections, charging they were 
being rigged by the government. 

Sept. 6: The Party of Liberation and Socialism an- 
nounced that one of its members, Ismail Aloui 
had been arrested. 

Sept. 9: Tunisian Foreign Minister Habib Bourguiba 
Jr. ended a 3 day visit. 

Sept. 11; A joint Moroccan-Algerian communiqué an- 
nounced that King Hasan’s September state visit 
to Algeria would be postponed in view of the 
upcoming Islamic summit conference. 

Sept. 16: The UMT announced its opposition «o the 
October 3 elections, saying that participation in 
any form would be "approval of the falsification 
of the people's will." 

Sept. 17: A Japanese good-will mission ended a 5 day 
visit for talks on increasing bilateral trade. 

Sept. 24: Le Monde published reports of good pros- 
pects of an end to the poor relations between 
Morocco and Mauritania, citing Hasan's invitation 
of Mauritanian President Moktar Ould Daddah to 
the Islamic summit conference and the talks during 
the conference between Hasan and Daddah. 

Oct. 4: Minister of the Interior Mohammed Oufkir 
said that at least 8095 of the electorate had voted 
in the October 3 elections and denied that the 
government had exercised any pressure on the elec- 
torate. The newspaper L’Opinion charged that the 
electorate had been intimidated and that the elec- 
tions were a fraud. 

Oct. 7: The following new ministerial appointments 
were announced: 

Ahmed Laraki: Prime Minister 
Mohammed Benhima: Agriculture and Agrarian 
Reform 
Abdel Hadi Boutaleb: Foreign Affairs 
Mohammed Barghash was made Vice-Governor 
of the Bank of Morocco. 
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Oct. 10: L'Opinion reported an agreement between 
Air France and the Caisse de Depét et de Gestion 
to establish a French-Moroccan company for the 
promotion of tourism. 

Oct. 22: The following new ministers were an- 
nounced: 

Abdel-Karim al-Azraq: Tourism 

Ahmed Alaoui: Development and Handicrafts 

Abdel-Majid Ben al-Mahi: Health 

Mohammed Jaidi: Industry, Mines and Com- 
merce 

Oct. 28: Le Monde reported the following election 
returns: Independents, 289 seats; Mouvement 
Populaire, 44 seats; Istiqlal, 12 seats; Constitutional 
Democratic Party, 3 seats; Union National des 
Force Populaires, 1 seat. 

Oct. 30: A 9 man Mauritanian good-will mission 
arrived for talks on “the normalization of relations 
between these two countries." 

Nov. 12: A Moroccan delegation ended a week's visit 
to Senegal after signing a number of agreements 
including one establishing a joint investment 
company. 

Nov. 13: IBRD agreed to provide $60m worth of 
credits to be used for a development project in 
the Sebou Valley and to finance part of a road 
construction program. 


Pakistan 
(See also General, Algeria, Iran) 


1969 


Aug. 31: President Yahya said the responsibility of 
the government was to transfer the management 
of the state to a constitutional government estab- 
lished "on the basis of popular will" saying the 
sanction of the people was necessary if the country 
was to avoid a constitutional crisis. 

Sept. 1: Air Marshal Nur Khan and Admiral S. M. 
Ahsan were sworn in as Governors of West and 
East Pakistan respectively. 

Sept. 13: North Korea signed an agreement for postal 
exchange with the country, under which North 
Korea will send its postal matter and parcels 
through Pakistan to member countries of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. 

Sept, 17: Alvin Robert Cornelius was sworn in as 
Minister of Law. 

Oct. 3: The US signed a Food-for-Freedom agreement 
giving the country agricultural commodities worth 
$23m, including edible oils, staple cotton and 
tobacco. 

Oct. 8: G. W. Choudhry was sworn in as Minister 
of Communications. 

Oct. 9: 'The West Pakistan government decided on 
the decentralization of powers, making the Tehsil 
or subdivision the basic unit of administrative 
structure. 
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Oct. 17: Finance Minister Qizilbash ended a month's 
visit to the US and Britain and announced a US 
agreement to set up a fertilizer plant in both East 
and West Pakistan. 

Oct. 21: Bulgaria signed an agreement to provide 
an $8m credit for industrial plants. and in- 
stallations, 

Oct. 23: The World Bank agreed to provide $170m 
to finance the extension of Sui gas to Peshwar and 
Daudkhel. - 

Oct. 26: The West Pakistan Governor said land 
granted to landless peasants would not be cancelled 
due to non-payment of installments. 

Nov. 1: Six people were killed in rioting in Dacca 
between Bengalis and immigrant Indians. A cur- 
few was imposed on the city. 

Nov. 2: Rioting continued in Dacca with 1 person 
injured when government troops opened fite on 
a crowd. One person was killed and 19 injured 
as the mobs burned cars and set fire to a gas 
station. A curfew was reimposed on the city. 

Nov. 3: 'The President promulgated an ordinance pro- 
viding for the implementation of the ILO Con- 
vention on the freedom of association and 
protection of the workers’ rights to collective bar- 
gaining. 

Nov. 8: Talks between President Yahya and Niger 
President Hamani Diori began in Karachi. 

Nov. 12: Canada signed an agreement loaning 
$Can 9.3m to finance the import of industrial raw 
materials and fertilizer, 

Nov. 13: Pakistan's first president Iskander Mirza 
died at the age of 70. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also Iran, Lebanon) 


1969 

Aug. 18: Ruler of Bahrayn Shaykh ‘Isä Bin Salman 
Al Khalifah began a 10 day private visit to London. 

Aug. 20: The Popular Front for the Liberation of the 
Occupied Arabian Gulf said its forces had shot 
down a British jet fighter the previous week. 

Aug. 27: The London Daily Telegraph published an 
interview in which the ruler of Bahrayn said he 
had not given up hope for the proposed Gulf 
Federation assuming full independence before the 
British withdrawal, but that one condition for suc- 
cess was that “there shall be a continued British 
interest in the Gulf area, with advice and support.” 

Aug. 31: Delegates from the member states of the 
proposed Federation met in Umm al-Qaywayn to 
resume talks on Federal nationality requirements. 

Sept. 15: Iraqi Foreign Minister Shaykhli ended a 
4 day visit to the Gulf states for talks on “the 
deteriorating situation in the Middle East, the 
future defense of the Arab Gulf, and preparations 
for the Islamic summit conference.” 
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Sept. 16: The Japanese Mitsui oil exploration com- 
pany said it had abandoned plans to explore an 

' oilfield off the coast of Sharjah because the ex- 
ploitation of oil would be too expensive. 

Sept. 18: The Times (London) reported a statement 
by the ruler of Bahrayn that he would accept the 
"idea of a UN commission to ascertain the wishes 
of the people of Bahrain about their future.” The 
ruler denied the report. 

Sept. 20: A 12 man Malaysian trade delegation ended 
a 5 day visit to Bahrayn after talks on “the tre- 
mendous potentiality of two-way trade expansion.” 

Sept. 23: An Abu Dhabi government spokesman an- 
nounced that Japan’s Abu Dhabi Oil Company 
had struck oil in commercial quantities in the 
Gulf 45 miles west of Abu Dhabi town. 

Sept. 24: Dubai became an oil exporter with the 
departure of a tanker carrying oil from the off- 
shore Fateh field for Britain, 

Sept. 29: The British firm Morgan Grenfell an- 
nounced that 2 agreements had been signed with 
Dubai providing funds for a £6.5m hospital 
project. 

Oct. 21: Phillips Petroleum announced the discovery 
of crude about 100 kilometers south of Jebel 
Dhanna, 

Oct. 22: The first meeting of the Supreme Council 
of the proposed Federation ended a 2 day session 
after electing Shaykh Zayd of Abu Dhabi as 
President, Shaykh Rashid of Dubai as Vice Presi- 
dent and Shaykh Khalifah of Bahrayn as Prime 
Minister and selecting Abu Dhabi as the pro- 
visional capital, with a permanent capital to be 
built between Abu Dhabi and Dubai. The con- 
sultative Assembly will be composed of 36 mem- 
bers, with 4 from each amirate. 

Oct. 25: Addressing the final meeting of the Supreme 
Council of the proposed Federation, the British 
political agent in Abu Dhabi, James Tradewill, 
read a message from the British Political Resident 
in the Gulf Sir Stewart Crawford, on negotiations 
over the Federation, saying Britain would be “ex- 
tremely disappointed if these difficulties cannot 
be overcome.” After the reading, the rulers of 
Qatar and Ra’s al-Khaymah walked out and later, 
the ruler of Ra’s al-Khaymah accused Britain of 
“flagrant intervention.” 

The final communiqué of the council meeting 
affirmed the rulers’ determination to federate, say- 
ing that “the Supreme Council hopes to proclaim 
as soon as possible the birth of the independent 
state of the Gulf Amirates." 

The Iranian Foreign Minister emphasized that “so 
long as the future status of Bahrayn has not been 
legally clarified in accordance with the applicable 
and accepted international principles, the Federa- 
tion will under no circumstances be acceptable to 
Tran.” 

Oct. 26: A 5 man World Bank mission ended a 5 
day visit to Bahrayn. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Jordan, 
Lebanon, UAR) 


1969 


Aug. 29: Jordanian King Husayn arrived for a brief 
visit for talks with King Faysal, 

Sept. 5: The Beirut al-Muberrir published a com- 
muniqué of the "Union of the Peoples of the 
Arab Peninsula" saying that the government had 
arrested. 136 people after discovering a plot to 
overthrow the government. 

Sept. 9: Tbe New York Times published reports from 
“authorities in Saudi Arabia” that 200 to 300 
officers and senior civil servants had been arrested 
"to head off an attempt at a coup d'état" and that 
at least as many others had been dismissed from 
their positions. Reportedly, 30 men had been 
executed. The Beirut daily 2/-Hurriyyah reportedly 
described the plotters' aim as ending the monarchy 
and proclaiming the "Republic of the Arabian 
Peninsula." 

Sept. 12: The Interior Ministry issued a statement 
denying rumors about the alleged execution of 
some "deviationist" officers and warning that the 
government was meting out severe penalties to 
those threatening state security. 

A royal decree was issued approving the state 
budget for 1969/70, balanced at SRs 5,535m. 
Aviation and the Defense ministry were allotted 
29.296 of the budget and the Communications 
ministry, 11.8%. 

Minister of Communications Muhammad ‘Umar 
Tawfiq signed an agreement under which the 
Iranian company ITCO will make studies on the 
access roads connecting rural areas in the Eastern 
Province and parts of the Central Province with 
the main cities. 

Sept. 16: President of the Central Planning Organ- 
ization Hisham Nazir announced the 5 year plan 
whose primary aims were to promote maximum 
development of human resources and to diversify 
the sources of national income. GNP was to be 
raised from SRs 16,770m to SRs 26,200m by 
1975/76. 

Iraqi Minister of Education Ahmad ‘Abd al- 
Sattar al-Juwári ended a 4 day visit. 

Sept. 28: The Ministry of Interior announced again 
that pilgrims and visitors were strictly prohibited 
from staying in the Kingdom after the expiration of 
their permits. 

Oct. 1: The National Refinery Ltd. of Pakistan signed 
an agreement under which Petromin will partici- 
pate in the expansion of the country’s refinery in 
Karachi. 

Oct. 12: Minister of Interior Amir Fahd ibn ‘Abd 
al-Aziz ended a 3 day visit to London and met 
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with Foreign Secretary Michael Stewart and Min- 
ister of State for Middle East Affairs Goronwy 
Roberts. 

Oct. 17: King Faysal received the ruler of Ra's al- 
Khaymah. 

Oct, 20: Minister of the Interior Fahd ended an 8 
day visit to the US for talks with President Nixon 
and other government leaders. 

Nov. 14: UAR Economy and Foreign Trade Minister 
Zaki arrived for a 5 day visit. 


South Yemen 
(See also Algeria, Lebanon, Sudan, Yemen) 


1969 

dug, 19: Foreign Minister ‘Ali Salim al-Bayd ended 
visits to the UAR, Syria, Iraq, Kuwayt and Algeria. 

Aug. 25: Aden Radio reported that "Mahmüd 'Ali 
Antür, member of the Presidential Council” had 
continued his tour of the northern province. 

Ang. 26: The National Liberation Front's publication 
Revolutionary reported a Soviet agreement to sup- 
ply about $2.22m for development projects. 

Aug. 27: The USSR granted the country 150 scholar- 
ships, 70 of them in military affairs, it was re- 
ported, 

Sept. 10: Kuwayti papers reported that Kuwayti aid 
would be granted to the country for a fresh water 
exploration project. 

Sept. 13: Three Eritreans hijacked an Ethiopian plane 
and landed in Aden. 

Sept. 17: AP reported that Syrians, Lebanese and 
Iraqis would be allowed to visit the country with- 
out entry visas. 

Sept. 26: Secretary-General of the National Libera- 
the Front ‘Abd al-Fattah Ismá'il spoke of the 
common destiny of Yemen and South Yemen that, 
"the Yemeni people in the North had succeeded 
in defeating." 

Sept, 28: The New York Times published reports 
of an announcement by the Interior Ministry for- 
bidding the custom of firing rifles into the air 
during celebrations. 

Sept. 30: Àn East German delegation led by Deputy 
Foreign Trade Minister Eugene Kattner arrived 
for talks on developing economic, scientific, tech- 
nical and cultural cooperation. 

Oct. 4: Republican sources in Yemen said their forces 
had captured Wailah and Kitaf, ending the 7 year 
Royalist resistance. 

Oct. 7: The World Bank announced that South 
Yemen had become a member on October 3. 
Oc. 12: Prime Minister Muhammad 'Ali Haythem 
said the government would “protect local pro- 
duction against foreign competition" by imposing 
taxes of 200 to 300% on imported goods that 

can be produced domestically. 

Oct, 18: Agreements were reported under which East 
Germany would provide about £5m in aid. 
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Oct. 20: Prime Minister Haytham said' the country 
would welcome private European investment, that 
the government had "nationalized no one," and 
that the government would guarantee the security 
of foreign enterprises and give them land for 
factories. 

Oct. 24: 'The country broke diplomatic relations with 
the US, charging that «he campaign in Lebanon 
against the commandos. had been planned in Wash- 
ington and was aimed at liquidating the resistance 
movement, 

Nov. 3: The USSR signed 2 trade protocols providing 
for the development of bilateral aid and for a 2m 
rouble Soviet loan "in the form of different com- 
mercial commodities.” 


Sudan 


(See also UAR) 
1969 


Aug. 20: The country broke diplomatic relations with 
Rumania over that country’s decision to raise 
diplomatic relations with Israel. 

Minister of Interior Fárüq ‘Uthman Hamdallah 
announced the arrest of 11 policemen and 3 civil- 
ians with the security officials’ discovery of “a 
conspiracy aimed at creating instability in the 
province.” 

Aug. 21: Chairman of the Revolutionary Council 
Ja'far Numayri announced a development program 
for the 3 southern provinces to include cattle 
breeding, agricultural expansion programs, the 
establishment of schools and hospitals and the 
building of bridges. ! 

Aug. 25: 'The World Food Program agreed to pr 
vide $24.887m worth of food over 5 years to feed 
boarders in schools throughout the country. 

Former President Isma‘il al-Azhari died at the 
age of 69. 

Sept. 5: South Yemeni Foreign Minister ‘Ali Salim 
al-Bayd began 4 days of talks. 

Sept. 6: Omdurman Radio reported that 2 former 
Cabinet members had been put on trial charged 
with corruption, misuse of public funds and abuse 
of office. 

Sept. 9: Omdurman Radio reported that 79 southern 
rebels were killed in a battle with government 
troops at Pibor and latge quantities of arms and 
ammunition had been seized. 

Sept. 13: Sudan News reported a statement by Min- 
ister of Planning Makkawi Mustafa that special 
priority was being given to the extension of serv- 
ices in southern Sudan. 

Sept. 16: Central African Republic President Bedel 
Bokassa ended a 5 day visit during which agree- 
ments were signed on trade and on the Bangui- 
Khartüm air link. 

Sept. 30: The Minister of Economics and Commerce 
‘Abd al-Karim Mirghani said that the government's 
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policy on imports would be to give priority to 
countries with which Sudan had bilateral trade 
agreements to save on outgoing convertible 
currencies. 

Oct. 7: A spokesman for the Revolutionary Council 
said that all military detainees arrested after the 
May change of government have been released. 

Oc. 8: Council Chairman Numayri said that the 
Revolution had dissolved all parties in the country, 
including the communists, 

Former Minister of Commerce Sid Ahmad 'Abd 
al-Hadi was sentenced to 6 years imprisonment 
for corrupt practices and abuse of his ministerial 
powers. Former Minister of Interior Hasan 
‘Iwadallah was acquitted. 

Oct, 16: The Japanese news agency Kyodo reported 
that Japan is expected to provide $11m in loans 
to cover the supply of materials for an irrigation 
project in the Gezira district. 

Oct. 24: Bulgaria agreed to lend £Sud 6m to finance 
model farm projects and factories. 

Oct. 28: Council Chairman Numayri announced an 
RCC decision that he should assume the Premier- 
ship and that, "in compliance," Abü Bakr 'Awadal- 
lah had submitted his resignation. 

New ministerial posts include: 

Numayri: Prime Minister 

‘Awadallah: Foreign Affairs and Justice 

Khalid Hasan ‘Abbas: Defense 

Hashim al-Atta: Animal Resources 

Abū al-Gasim Ibrahim: Local Government 

‘Umar al-Hajj Misa: National Guidance 

‘Ali al-Tum: Production and Agrarian Reform 

Ahmad Sulayman: Economics & Commerce 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Halim: State 

Nov. 2: The Ministry of Finance announced a new 
cotton marketing policy to “encourage the export 
of cotton and to accelerate the shipment of cotton 
before the new crop is picked.” 

Nov. 10: The USSR agreed to increase bilateral trade 
and cooperation. 

Nov. 12: Numayri ended a visit to Moscow. 

Nov. 13: An East German delegation ended a 4 day 
visit after signing 5 agreements providing aid and 
technical assistance and cooperation. 


Syrian Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Lebanon, South Yemen, UAR) 


1969 

Aug. 30: The New York Times published reports that 
the government would allow British and US citi- 
zens into the country. 

Sept. 3: Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade 
Khaddam said that the government was gradually 
putting the countrys economy on a war footing. 
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New policies would be adopted including the re- 
organization of foreign trade and changes in the 
banking and monetary control structure. 

The UN Development Program agreed to pro- 
vide $387,400 and the FAO, 3 experts and a con- 
sultant for the Tobacco Institute and Research 
Centre in Latakia. 

Sept. 15: The international airport in Damascus was 
formally inaugurated. 

Sept. 17: Nigeria signed an agreement to expand 
bilateral trade. 

Sept. 19: The Damascus International Fair, begun 
August 30, ended. 

Sept. 23: The 1969 development budget was pub- 
lished setting expenditures at S£ 981m, with 
S£ 217.5m for the Euphrates project and 
S£ 31.513m for irrigation and land reclamation. 

Sept. 27: Minister of Oil Ahmad Yüsuf al-Hasan 
said that the country plans to launch a large- 
scale petrochemical industry in the early 1970s 
with Japanese help. 

Oct. 4: Head of State Atisi ended a 10 day trip to 
North Korea, stopping en toute to and from North 
Korea in Moscow. 

Oct. 7: Atasi said that the first priority of Syrian 
economic development was self reliance and recom- 
mended faster development of the oil industry, 
the establishment of an iron and steel industry and 
a policy of using domestic raw materials rather 
than importing them. 

Oct. 9: India signed an agreement to double bilateral 
trade. 

Oct. 29: ' The Syrian news agency announced that 
the Syrian-Lebanese border was open to Jordanian 
trucks, 

Oct. 30: Government spokesman Malik al-Amin said 
that the government would continue to supply 
guerrillas with material and arms and continue to 
allow them to use the country as a sanctuary and 
denied Lebanese reports that Syrian troops and 
armor were used during the clashes in Lebanon. 

Nov. 3: The state oil agency, the General Petroleum 
Organization, became a state owned oil company, 
General Petroleum Company, attached to the Min- 
istry of Oil. 

Nov. 5: Reuters reported a Syrian Aviation Depart- 
ment statement to international airlines that their 
aircraft must land at least once a week at the new 
Damascus airpott, beginning January 1, or be 
banned from flying over Syrian territory. 

Nov. 10: A delegation of the National Front for the 
Liberation of South Vietnam and the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of 
South Vietnam ended a 5 day visit for talks "con- 
ducted in a spirit of fraternal frankness" dealing 
with the "friendly relations" between the countries. 

Nov. 13: Damascus Radio announced the reopening 
of the Lebanese border, saying the government 
"will follow closely” the implementation of the 
November 3 Cairo agreement. 
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Tunisia 
(See also Morocco) 


1969 

Aug. 25: A delegation began a 15 day good will 
visit to the USSR. 

Aug. 31: L'AcHon reported the appointment of 
Mahmoud Charchour as Assistant Director of the 
Socialist Destour Party, replacing Brahim Hayer 
who was appointed Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

Sept. 6: The government abolished the law on ex- 
propriation and returned land seized last January 
to its owners. 

Sept. 8: The government announced that Ahmed Ben 
Salah was stripped of his portfolios of Economy 
and Economic Planning, Finance, and Agriculture 
but would retain the portfolio of Education. The 
following new ministerial posts were announced: 

Hedi Kefacha: Interior 

Abdel Razzaq Rasaa: Planning and Finance 

Abdallah Farhat: Agriculture 

Hassan Belkoja: Industry and Commerce 

Mansour Moalla: Posts, Telegraph & Telephone 

Driss Guigua: Health and Social Affairs 

Bahi Ledgham was put in charge of “coordinat- 
ing state affairs,” 

Sept. 14; L’Action reported a call by President 
Bourguiba for a special session of the National 
Assembly on September 15 to “examine the pro- 
posed law on agricultural reform.” 

Sept. 20: The National Assembly passed a bill re- 
forming the structure of the cooperative movement 
to allow “interaction” of public, private and co- 
operative exploitation of the land, aiming at the 
“stabilization of the agricultural sector.” 

Sept. 24: The Socialist Destour Party announced it 
had asked President Bourguiba to stand for another 
term in the November 2 elections. 

Sept. 26: West Germany agreed to supply 10,000 
tons of wheat under the International Food Aid 
Convention. 

Oct. 3: L’ Action reported an agreement with Turkey 
for the supply of 3.75m tons of Tunisian phos- 
phates to the Turkish fertilizer industry over the 
next 5 years. 

Oct. 4: Foreign Minister Habib Bourguiba Jr. ended 
a day's visit to France after talks with President 
Pompidou. 

Former Secretary of Defense Ahmed Mestiri 
said that although he applauded President Bour- 
guiba's part of the collectivization of land, the 
President had spread doubt by his failure to 
eliminate Ahmed Ben Salah from the government 
and he expressed regret that the President's health 
no longer permitted him to “fulfill the tasks of his 
high office." 

Oct. 6: Minister of Planning and Finance Abdel 
Razzaq Rasaa ended a visit to the US end an- 
nounced that the IBRD had agreed to lend the 
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country $10m to finance industrial, agricultural. 
and tourism projects. 

Oct. 8: The government appealed to foreign countries. 
for helicopters and rescue materials after 10 days. 
of flooding in which at least 500 were killed and. 
50,000 homes desttoyed. 

Oct. 17: The Republican Council decided on an aus- 
terity budget for 1970 in view of the recent floods. 

Oct. 23: Minister of Justice Mongi Slim died at the- 
age of 61. 

Nov. 2: President Bourguiba and the Destour Party,. 
running unopposed, were reelected. 

Nov. 7: A Cabinet was announced with the new posts. 
as follows: 

Baji Qaid Essebsi: Defense 
Mahmoud Messadi: State for tbe Premier 
Mohammed Senoussi: Justice 
Tijani Shelli: Public Works 
Shedli Ayari: Secretary of State for Planning 
Mohammed Sayeh: Secretary of State for In- 
formation 
Sadaq Ben Jamaa: Secretary of State for Hous- 
ing & Labor 
Bahi Ledgham: Prime Minister 
Ahmed Ben Saleh was relieved of his posts as. 
Secretary of State for National Education and 
Deputy Secretary-General of the Destour Party. 

Nov. 14: In a policy statement, Prime Minister Ledg- 
ham said the government would give priority to 
repairing the flood damage bur said there was 
also an urgent need to change methods “which 
have led to deplorable excesses in cooperative 
farming.” : 


Turkey 


(See also General, Cyprus, Tunisia) 


1969 i 


Aug. 24: A Jordanian student was killed and another 
wounded in their unsuccessful attempt to blow up 
Israels pavilion at the International Trade Fair 
in Izmir. 

Aug. 26: Israel signed an agreement to establish a 
joint Israel-Turkey Chamber of Commerce. 

Aug. 28: The US will give an additional $10m in aid 
for the current fiscal year, it was announced. 
Aug. 29: Jordan signed an agreement to exchange 

$2.8m worth of goods during the next year. 

Sept. 15: Britain signed a £ 1.1m interest free loan 
to complete Britain’s pledge of £ 3.5m aid through 
OECD in 1969, 

Sept. 20: About 1,500 ground staff workers at 17 
airports in the country ended a 5 day strike after 
reaching agreement for better pay. 

Sept. 29: The Foreign Ministry announced a US 
agreement to hand over 2 communications instal- 
lations to Turkish military control. 

Sept. 30: About 4,400 men went on strike at the 
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Ereğli steel works after more than 6 weeks of 
unsuccessful negotiations to bring about a collec- 
tive agreement on wage increases. 

Oct. 7: Workers at the Ereğli steel works returned 
to work after the intervention of Prime Minister 
Demirel. 

Oct. 8: The International Finance Corp. (IFC) an- 
nounced its commitment of $3.1m in equity and 
loans to the Turkish company Viking Kagit ve 
Seluloz for tbe construction of a paper mill at 
Aliaga. Other financing is to be provided by 
Danish sponsors and the government. 

Oct. 9: Italy signed an agreement to supply $25m 
in aid in 1969 through the OECD Aid consortium. 

Oct. 10:-An agreement was announced under which 
the USSR will provide $166m for the construction 
of an iron and steel plant. 

Oct, 12: Fights in rural areas of Turkey on election 
day left 5 killed and 4 wounded. 

Oct, 14: The results of the October 12 elections were 
announced as follows: Justice Party, 256 seats; 
Republican People's Party, 143 seats; Güven Party, 
15 seats; Unity Party, 8 seats; New Turkey Party, 
6 seats; Nation Party, 6 seats; Turkish Labor Party, 
2 seats; Nationalist Action Party, 1 seat; Inde- 
pendents, 13 seats. 

Oct, 23: A bill was passed increasing workers pen- 
sions by 50 to 70%. 

Oct, 29: A storm hit the Black Sea port of Rize, 
causing an estimated T£ 20m damage. 

The country celebrated the anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Republic. 

Nov. 3: Prime Minister Demirel announced the fol- 
lowing new ministerial appointments: 

Haldun Mentegeoglu: Interior 
Refet Sezgin: State for Planning 
Turhan Bilgin: State for Information 
Mesut Erez: Finance 

Ziya Onder: Justice 

Ilhami Ertem: Agriculture 

Seyf Öztürk: Labor 

Selahattin Kılıç: Industry 

Nahit Menteşe: Communications 
Sabit Osman Avci: Energy 
Gurkan Titrek: State for Culture 
Orhan Oguz: Education 

Turgut Gülez: Public Works 
Ahmet Dallı: Commerce 

Ismet Sezgin: Youth and Sports 
Ahmet Ihsan Birindoglu: Customs 
Necmettin Civheri: Tourism 
Hayrettin Nakipoglu: Housing 
Huseyin Özalp: Forests 

Turhan Kapanlı: Village Affairs 
Husamettin Atabeyli: State 
Vedat Ali Özkan: Health 

Nov. 5: The US announced it would provide wheat 
or four worth $8m under a food-for-peace agree- 
ment, 

Nov. 6: The Senate passed a bill providing for the 
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restitution of political rights to members of the 
former Democratic Administration, overthrown in 
1960. 

Nov. 7: 'The new government published its program 
to include the establishment of a Ministry of 
Youth, increasing civil service salaries, amending 
election laws, including agricultural workers in 
social security and reorganizing the banks and 
credit systems. 

Nov. 12: President Sunay began an 8 day visit to 
the USSR. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Lebanon, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, South Yemen) 


1969 


Aug. 17: A Syrian delegation led by President Atási 
ended a 3 day visit for talks with President Nasir 
in which they reviewed the attitudes of "certain 
foreign countries’ on the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and discussed efforts to strengthen the Eastern Front 
Command. 

Aug. 23: The government announced the recall of its 
ambassador to Rumania after that country’s raising 
its relations with Israel. 

Aug. 30: Jordanian King Husayn arrived in Cairo 
for talks with President Nasir. 

Aug., 31: Justice Minister Muhammad Abū Nusayr’s 
resignation was reported. He was replaced by 
Mustafa Kamil Ismá'il. 

Sudan signed an agreement on economic inte- 
gtation and cooperation, raising the volume of 
trade from £Sud 16m to £Sud 21m annually, 

Sept, 3: Nasir ended a 3 day meeting with Jordanian 
King Husayn, Syrian President Atisi, Iraqi Deputy 
Premier 'Ammásh and Sudanese Council Head 
Numayri with a final communiqué emphasizing 
the agreement of "all participating parties on the 
mobilization of the efforts of all Arab countries 
for battle." 

Sept. 5: Algerian President Boumedienne arrived on 
an unscheduled visit. 

Sept. 8: The Guardian (London) reported that Nasir 
would fly to Moscow "within the next few days" 
for talks with Soviet leaders and a medical checkup. 

Sept, 15: MENA reported a statement by Minister 
of National Guidance Muhammad Fa’iq that re- 
ports of an intended visit by Nasir to the USSR 
were “unfounded” and that Nasir would not make 
any trips abroad “in the near future.” 

Dutch Foreign Minister Luns said that formal 
application for EEC membership had been made 
by the UAR. 

Sept. 17: Al-Ahram reported that Nasir had can- 
celled all his engagements and had been ordered 
a period of complete rest by his doctors because 
of a severe attack of influenza. 
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Sept. 18: Muhammad Ahmad Sadiq was appointed 
Chief. of Staff of the Armed Forces and Mahmid 
‘Abd al-Rahman Fahmi, Commander of the Navy. 

Sept. 20: It was decided that ‘Ali Sabri should re- 
sign the chairmanship of the Organizational Com- 
mittee of the ASU after investigations disclosed 
smuggling operations by members of his entourage 
during his July visit to Moscow. He will be 
replaced by Minister of the Interior Juma but 
will remain in the Higher Executive Committee 
of the ASU. 

Sept. 21: Al-Abram denied recent rumors of a Soviet- 
directed conspiracy to overthrow Nasir and replace 
him with 'Ali Sabri, calling the rumors "psy- 
chological warfare" by the US intelligence. 

The New Times reported the dismissal "last 
week" of about 30 journalists, most of them em- 
ployed by al-Akhbar. 

Sept. 22: Muhammad Awad al-Qüni was appointed 
Minister of Tourism, it was announced, 

Sept. 26: The London Financial Times reported that 
“the future of the oil pipeline from the Gulf of 
Suez to Alexandria is hanging in the balance” 
because of difficulties in financing. 

Sept. 30: Pan Am signed an agreement acquiring 
additional acreage in the country, with terms in- 
cluding a fully-expensed royalty of 15%. 

Oct, 1: Government spokesman Anwar Sadat said 
that Nasir will resume official duties after going 
to Alexandria for a week's rest. 

Oct. 2: Al-Ahram reported that the country had agreed 
to increase its annual contribution to the IMF 
from $150m to $180m, with the increase to be 
paid in installments. 

Oct. 8: Muhammad Haddad was sentenced to life 
imprisonment on sabotage charges. 

Oct. 16: Speaking in New York, the Chairman of 
the Egyptian General Petroleum Co. appealed for 
closer American economic and political ties and 
said "Egypt has kept her word in the past on 
economic matters and will continue to do so in 
the future," adding that Egypt "has been and still 
is Western-oriented.” 

Italy agreed to provide about $20m worth of 
credits to finance 7095 of the value of 500,000 
tons of Italian wheat and flour. 

Oct. 17: 'The EEC decided to open negotiations with 
the country on preferential trade agreements. 
Oct, 20: Poland signed an agreement providing $28m 
in credits for development projects and for tech- 
nical and economic cooperation in mining, car 

manufacture and the weaving industries, 

Oct, 23: Al-Ahrim reported the receipt of the Saudi 
aid payment of £10,264,000. 

Oct. 26: Yemeni Deputy Premier Jaghmān and 
Foreign Minister Barakät met with UAR Minister 
of Economy Zakī for talks on trade and financial 
relations. 

Oct. 27: Kuwayt signed an agreement to facilitate 
the transfer of investment revenue from the UAR 
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to Kuwayt. 


Oct. 28: The USSR signed an agreement authorizing 
the UAR to send 75 “instructors in industrial 
training” to study in the USSR. 


Nov. 2: Former Libyan King Idris arrived to settle 
permanently in the country. 


Yemen 
(See also South Yemen) 


1969 

Aug. 27: The Middle East Economic Survey pub- 
lished an interview in which Council Chairman 
Iryani outlined the most important elements of 
the country's foreign policy as "non-alignment and 
opening up sovereignty and independence,” said 
“we do not regatd the establishment of friendly 
relations with Britain as remote,’ and said of 
prospects on unity with South Yemen, “we do 
not doubt that this unity will be achieved and 
its realization is left to the people. When this has 
been done, it will be irrelevant whether San‘a’ or 
Aden is the capital.” 

Aug. 28: Iryani announced he would resign his post 
when his term expires in 2 months, 

Sept. 2: The following new appointments were made 
for the Cabinet: 

‘Abdallah al-Qurshimi: Prime Minister 

‘Abd al-Salam Sabra: Deputy Premier for Do- 
mestic Affairs 

Yahyá Jaghman: Deputy Premier for Foreign 
and Economic Affairs 

Ahmad ‘Abduh Sa'id: Deputy Premier for Finan- 
cial Affairs and Public Services 

‘Alt Sayf al-Khawlini: Deputy Premier for Mili- 
tary and Youth Affairs 

Muhammad Ghilib: Economy 

‘Ali Lufti al-Nür: Treasury 

‘Ali Muhammad Mirghim: Interior 

Ahmad Husayn al-Marwani: Education 

Muhammad al-Ansi: Communications 

Ahmad Nu'màn Qa'id: Public Works 

‘Ali al-Samman: Justice 

‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Wahhab Nu'man: Information 

‘Ali ‘Abdallah al-‘Amri: Wagfs 

Sept. 6: San'# Radio reported that Republican forces 
had captured the town of Sada, killing 50 Royalists 
and capturing a large arms cache, 

Sept. 24: The Hodeida-Ta‘izz 248 kilometer road was 
inaugurated. 

Sept. 30: San‘a Radio reported a Republican decree 
setting up 4 committees, for civil affairs, for tribal 
affairs, for the armed forces and for security “to 
compute and examine the State's expenditure.” 

Oct. 2: San'@ Radio reported that areas around Sada 
were “cleared of the remnants of the Yemeni 
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people's enemies and their mercenaries.” _ 

Oct. 4: Prime Minister Qurshimi told the official 
alTbawrab that the governments foreign policy 
was based on “neutrality and non-alignment" and 
said that "no assistance, whether Eastern or West- 
ern,” should put Yemen into a situation against 
its interests. 

Oct. 5: San'¥ Radio reported a statement by Infor- 
mation Minister Nu'man made after a Cabinet 
meeting saying the ministers had “discussed the 
Yemeni National Council’s request for the right 
to withdraw confidence from the government.” 

Oct. 23: UPI reported a statement by the West 
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Nov. 1: Foreign Minister Barakat said his govern- 
ment wished to establish cordial relations with 
the US. 

Nov. 4: Iryini was reelected President of the Council 
for an additional 8 month term. 

Nov. 6: Iryani accepted the additional 8 month term 
as President. 

Hasan al-Amri was appointed Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, 

Nov. 7: The Republican Council issued a decree giv- 
ing the National Council the right to withdraw 
confidence from the government and relieve the 
Prime Minister of his duties by a two-thirds 


German chargé d'affaires in San‘a’ that West Ger- 
many will give Yemen "steady economic assistance" 
coming to about $5m a year and will also give tech- 
nical aid. 


majority. 

Nov. 12: Prime Minister Qurshimi reported that 
fierce fighting had broken out between Republican 
and Royalist forces at Sada. 


The Emergence of 
Modern Afghanistan 


POLITICS OF REFORM AND MODERNIZATION, 1880-1946 


Vartan Gregorian 
The development of the modern Afghan state is traced through the 
politics of reform and modernization with emphasis on the economic 
and social factors that largely determined the degree of success of the 
various programs. The pace of these programs was retarded by the 


need to avoid alienating the religious establishment and the powerful 
Afghan tribes, by the country's lack of adequate financial resources, 
and by a reluctance to allow foreign investments. After World War I 
the Afghans began a series of large-scale modernization programs 
which, though interrupted by internal disorders and World War 1I, 
set the stage for the dramatic changes that occurred after 1946. 


December. About $17.50 
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TURKISH GOVERNMENT PRESS RELEASE 


July 3, 1969 


Upon proposal by The Government of the 
Republic of Turkey to the Government of the 
United States of America on April 7, 1966, 
to the effect that negotiations be started with 
a view to amending the military facilities 
Agreement entered into between the two Gov- 
ernments on June 23, 1954 and acceptance by 
the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica of this proposal on April 18, 1966, both 
Governments have initiated preparatory work 
on this subject at the level of national 
authorities. 


Following careful studies carried out by the 
national authorities, the representatives of the 
two Governments officially started negotiations 
to this effect. After two years and four months 
of extensive and detailed negotiations which 
took place in an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing and cordial relationship that has al- 
ways chatacterized the bonds of friendship 
between Turkey and the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Government of the Republic of Turkey 
and the Government of the United States of 
America have today concluded an Agreement 
relating to the collective security measures to 
be taken by the two Governments pursuant to 
Article III of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


The Agreement signed today within the 
framework of the North Atlantic Treaty, de- 
signed to lay down the basic principles of the 
defense cooperation between the two Govern- 
ments, as well as to codify and clarify current 
arrangements in accordance with these basic 
principles and to determine the conditions of 
the United States participation in the Turkish 
defense measures under the North Atlantic 
Treaty constitutes a milestone in the history 
of close bonds of friendship and alliance be- 
tween the two countries. 
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The North Atlantic Treaty in its Article IIT 
provides that "the parties, separately and jointly, 
by means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to resist atmed. 
attack.” It is under this Article of the North 
Atlantic Treaty that the United States has 
participated in Turkey’s defense measures, since 
her entry into NATO in 1952 in pursuit of this 
objective. 

As was made public by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on the occasion of budget de- 
bates early this year at the Grand National 
Assembly, the principles laid down and mutu- 
ally agreed upon in the Agreement signed today 
are universally recognized as governing the re- 
lations between sovereign and equal partners. 

This Agreement, further sustained by the in- 
herent rights for individual and collective self- 
defense under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, reflects the earnest intention of both 
Governments, while they continue in the search 
for peace, to maintain each nation’s respective 
obligations with regard to the security and de- 
fense of the North Atlantic Treaty area. As it 
is conceived within NATO, this Agreement 
does not provide for additional commitments. 

The mutual cooperation between the two 
patties envisaged in this Agreement is based 
on reciprocal respect for each other's equal 
rights and sovereignty. 

Any measures for the common defense in 
which the Government of the United States of 
America may participate in Turkey may be 
initiated after the complete and detailed ap- 
proval of the Government of Turkey. 

The Government of the Republic of Turkey 
retains the ownership of the land areas made 
available to common defense installations as 
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-well as all non-removable property, including 
property incorporated in the soil, constructed 
‘or installed on the land areas allocated by the 
Government of the Republic of Turkey for 
the purposes of this Agreement. No rent is 
envisaged in the Agreement for the allocation 
of such land areas for common defense in- 
stallations. 

Turkey also retains the right to assign a 
suitable number of Turkish military and civilian 
personnel to all facilities. 

The nature, purpose and duration of each 
common defense installation must be approved 
by the Government of the Republic of Turkey. 

Turkey has the right of inspection of all 
facilities to verify that the nature and purpose 
of the common defense effort under this Agree- 
ment conforms to mutual goals of both nations 
as specified in implementing Agreements. 

Within the terms of this Agreement, it is 
clear that the Government of the United States 
of America holds no secrets from the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Turkey. 

Both Governments are bound to the terms 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
signed on June 19, 1951 and approved by the 
Grand National Assembly under Law No. 6375, 
which delineates the treatment to be accorded 
to the personnel sent by one NATO state to 
serve in the territory of another. Administrative 
matters covering the sending of such personnel 
are covered in full detail in this Agreement. 

The Government of the Republic of Turkey 
and the Government of the United States of 
America have agreed that the principle of joint 
operation and use should be applied to all com- 
mon defense installations permitted to function 
by the Government of the Republic of Turkey 
for the realization of the purposes of this 
Agreement. 

This Agreement also provides for oertain 
measures from which the Turkish economy will 
benefit. For instance, local civilian labor will 
be used in the construction, operation and main- 
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tenance of common defense installations, and 
materials, equipment and supplies required by 
the United States for the purposes of this 
Agreement will be procured in Turkey to the 
maximum practicable extent. 

American military personnel and civilian 
employees of the military personnel and their 
dependents assigned to common defense instal- 
lations in Turkey are bound to respect the leg- 
islation of the Republic of Turkey. 

There will be a special regulation for display 
of national flags respecting the legislation of 
the Republic of Turkey. 

The Agreement states that the Government 
of the United States of America will provide 
support to the Turkish defense effort at a level 
to be determined through mutual consultations, 
subject to congressional action. 

The Government of the Republic of Turkey 
has the right in cases of national emergency 
to take the required restrictive measures for 
the safeguarding of national existence all 
through the emergency period. 

The provisions of the Montreux Convention 
are reserved, 

Both nations are dedicated to common goals, 
and in the spirit of partners everywhere, are 
prepared to consult jointly to give effect to 
this Agreement and to overcome any differences 
which may arise. 

Under this Agreement, which shall remain 
valid as long as the parties are members of, 
and bound by, the North Atlantic Treaty, either 
party may, when necessary, ask that negotiations 
be entered into to amend or end the Agreement. 

Both Governments believe that the Agree- 
ment, the basic features of which are given 
above, will regularize the defense cooperation . 
between the two countries and prevent mis- 
understandings and criticisms. 

The two Governments look forward to the 
continued close cooperation and harmony that 
has marked relations between the two countries 
for many years. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN MOROCCO UNDER THE 
FRENCH PROTECTORATE 
1925-1943 


John Damis 


The period between 1925 and 1943 wit- 
nessed in Morocco the birth and development 
of a nationalist movement which first sought 
reforms within the framework of the French 
Protectorate and, when this attempt came to 
nothing, resolved to seek complete indepen- 
dence from France. The period is neatly de- 
limited at one end by the departure of Marshal 
Lyautey from Morocco in 1925 and at the other 
by the founding of the Istiqlal (Independence) 
Party in 1943. Numerous studies have been 
made, mainly by French scholars, of the Lyautey 
era (1912-1925), and several works are avail- 
able on the struggle for independence from 
1943 to 1956.1 The period in between, how- 
ever, has received disproportionately little at- 
tention from students of North African history.” 
As a partial attempt to redress this imbalance, 
the material which follows will discuss and 
analyze the major developments in Morocco 
between 1925 and 1943. Around the unifying 


thread of the emergence of the nationalist 
movement, the narrative will weave the minor 
themes of the Rif uprising led by ‘Abd al- 
Karim, the rôle of the religious brotherhoods, 
the shift in French policy in Morocco from in- 
direct to direct administration, the secret so- 
cieties, the Berber dahir of 1930, the róle of 
Sultan Muhammad V, and the impact of World 
War II. 
I 

Morocco in 1925 was caught in the throes of 
the Rif uprising led by ‘Abd al-Karim. The 
Rifians posed the most serious threat to the 
central authority of the French administration 
(known as the Residency) since France had 
begun her Protectorate in 1912, and since she 
had undertaken the pacification which Marshal 
Lyautey directed so adroitly for the next 13 
years. From the Spanish zone in the north, 
where the uprising had more than held its own 
for four years, the Rifians attacked the French 


1: The most comprehensive of these works is the three-volume study by the Belgian scholar, Stéphane 
Bernard, Le Conflit Franco-Maroecain, 1943-1956 (Brussels, 1963); an English translation of the first two 
volumes is contained in The Franco-Moroccan Conflict, 1943-1956 (New Haven, 1968). 


2. For a concise, straight-forward treatment of the period, see Roger Le Tourneau, Evolution politique de 
l'Afrique du Nord musulmane, 1920-1961 (Paris, 1962), pp. 176-206. Rom Landau's, Moroccan Drama, 
1900-1955 (San Francisco, 1956), though written in a journalistic style and with a strong anti-French 
bias, draws on a wide range of sources. Although not always fully reliable, much first-hand information is 
contained in 'Alal al-Fasi, The Independence Movements in Arab North Africa, Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh, trans. 
(Washington, 1954). The most useful study is John Preston Halstead, “The Origins of Moroccan Nation- 
alism: 1919-1934” (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1960), which examines the doctrinal 
evolution of the nationalist movement; a condensed version of this study may be found in “The Changing 
Character of Moroccan Reformism, 1921-1934," Journal of African History, Vol. 5, no, 3 (1964), pp. 435- 
47, and an expanded version was published under the title Rebirth of a Nation: The Origins and Rise of 
Moroccan. Nationalism, 1912-1944 (Cambridge, Mass., 1967). 
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zone in 1925 and were defeated within a year 
by a combined French-Spanish force. Much 
has been made of the Rif uprising. Charles- 
André Julien, the eminent French historian, has 
gone so far as to call it the “decisive event” 
in the rise of the nationalist movement in 
Morocco? There is little doubt that ‘Abd al- 
Karim’s uprising served as a source of con- 
siderable inspiration to the nationalist move- 
ment which followed, but beyond this its 
relevance is questionable. The uprising was not 
a nationalist phenomenon in the modern sense; 
it began and ended as a tribal movement, a 
familiar example of the eternal Berber dis- 
sidence and resistence to central authority. After 
‘Abd al-Karim’s defeat, the momentarily united 
tribes of the Rif returned to their traditional 
disputes. The short-lived Rif Republic gave 
no official recognition to the traditional insti- 
tution of the Sultanate, which was an important 
feature of the subsequent nationalist move- 
ment, and the Rifians denounced Mawlay Yusuf 
as the Sultan of the Christians. In addition, 
‘Abd al-Karim had ties with the religious 
brotherhoods. Though no definite proof of his 
membership has been found, he seems to have 
been a member of the Darqawiyyah order, for 
this brotherhood initially supported his revolt. 
Because of this connection to the Sufi and be- 
cause of the generally separatist tendencies of 
the Berbers, it is doubtful that the nationalists 
could have had a strong affinity for the Rif 
uprising. lt is more likely that 'Abd al-Karim 
served to awaken the political consciousness of 
the young intelligentsia of Morocco and, by his 
defeat, to divert their future efforts away from 


3. L'Afrique du Nord en marche: Nationalismes 
p. 145. 
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armed rebellion into other, more productive, 
channels. 

The róle of the religious brotherhoods in 
Morocco at this time is a perplexing and largely 
ignored problem. Because of her distance from 
the Islamic heartland of the Middle East and. 
her large Berber population, Morocco was a 
logical breeding ground for the heterodox 
brotherhoods. Because some brotherhoods came 
to Carry great prestige, there was great social 
pressure even on urbanites, who were normally 
less disposed toward heterodoxy, to enroll in 
one. Thus it appears that in the early 1920s 
almost the entire male population of Morocco 
was enrolled in one or another of the orders.’ 
An important feature of the brotherhoods was 
their marked lack of doctrinal homogeneity 
with each other. It is quite misleading to as- 
sume that they were all of the mystical, super- 
stitious, saint-worshipping type which is char- 
acteristic of Sufi orders throughout the Islamic 
world. Brotherhoods in Morocco generally con- 
tained elements of orthodoxy, heterodoxy, and 
even non-Islamic and pagan beliefs, and were 
more or less orthodox according to which of 
these aspects was pre-eminent. It was even 
common for the ‘wlama’ of the Qarawiyyin, the 
guardians of Islamic orthodoxy in Morocco, 
to belong to a brotherhood. The brotherhoods 
fell, further, into two general types, the pro- 
fessional guilds under the protection of a 
marabout (saint or holy man), which were not 
politically active, and those which were pri- 
marily religious. The latter could be again 
subdivided into an upper class, sophisticated, 
more orthodox, Western, city type, and a lower 


musulmans et souvernaineté française (Paris, 1952), 


4, When he could no longer succeed in imposing his authority on the Darqawiyyah order, ‘Abd al-Karim 


persecuted this brotherhood, and a great many of the Dargawis enlisted in the Spanish and French armies 
during the Rif uprising (F. S. Vidal, "Religious Brotherhoods in Moroccan Politics,’ Middle East Journal, 
Vol. 4 (October 1950), p. 435). ‘Abd al-Karim accused the heads of the brotherhoods, following his sur- 
render and the collapse of his movement in 1926, of being themselves greatly responsible for the failure 
because they refused to cooperate (Jamil Abun-Nasr, "The Salafiyya Movement in Morocco,” St. Anthony's 
Papers, No. 16: Middle Eastern Affairs, Number Three (London, 1963), p. 102, n. 25). Landau, p. 117, 
cites the Wazzaniyyah order as having played an important part in ‘Abd al-Karim's capitulation. Of two 
recent works on this subject, David S. Woolman, Rebels in the Rif: Abd El Krim and the Rif Rebellion 
(Stanford, 1967), is a more serious study than Rupert Furneaux, Abdel Krim (London, 1967). A final 
assessment of ‘Abd al-Karim, however, awaits the publication of the results of David Hart’s many years of 
research on the Beni Urriaghel, the Berber tribe to which the Rifian leader belonged. 


5. See Vidal, p. 428. 
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class, illiterate, unorthodox, Eastern, rural type? 

More specifically, the ‘Isawiyyah and Hamad- 
sha orders appealed more to the lower classes, 
the Darqawiyyah to the educated people, the 
Wazziniyyah to the merchants and proprietors, 
while people in the best positions in Fez joined 
the Tijiniyyah, which seems to have remained 
more associated with the Moroccan govern- 
ment (the Makhzan) than any other order 
until the French takeover in 19127 Yet having 
said this, it is necessary to add that there was 
no logical or consistent pattern in the political 
loyalties and alignments of the brotherhoods 
during these years. The Tijaniyyah order, de- 
spite its close association with the Makhzan and 
its pro-French alignment in Algeria, was un- 
willing to cooperate with the French in Mo- 
roccoj while the rural and feudal Wazzaniyyah 
order, whose position and power were largely 
undermined by the pacification, threw in its lot 
with the French. What appears as opportunism 
on the part of the brotherhoods might well be 
explained by the fact of the bitter rivalry and 
competition among the orders. 

Within the Residency, the year 1925 wit- 
nessed the departure of Marshal Lyautey and 
his replacement as Resident General by Theo- 
dore Steeg. Lyautey had taken great care in the 
training of his subordinates, accepting only men 
familiar with Morocco and sympathetic to his 
concept of indirect administration. He had 
strenuously discouraged an influx of unneces- 
sary French officials and had insisted that even 
technical advisers be replaced by natives as 
soon as was feasible. Steeg, by contrast, brought 
with him from Algeria where he had been 
Governor General, the policy of direct admin- 


6. Ibid, pp. 428, 445. 
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istration; he soon dispersed most of Lyautey's 
subordinates and replaced them-in most cases 
with men having no previous experience in 
Morocco. Steeg pushed the multiplication of 
French officials to the extreme, even at the 
lower levels where semi-trained Moroccans 
could have done the jobs. Between 1925 and 
1932 (following Steeg's departure in 1928), 
the number of French officials in Morocco 
tripled® As might be expected, the French 
officials at the lower levels received far higher 
salaries than their Moroccan counterparts would 
have been paid. Whereas more than 90 per 
cent of the revenues for the national budget 
were supplied by Moroccans, the salaries of the 
French officials were paid from Moroccan reve- 
nues and not by remittances from France.!? 
This was a situation which could not help but 
rankle among the more politically conscious 
young Moroccans. 

While Steeg was Resident General the 
number of French colons (referring here only 
to agricultural settlers, not to the entire Euro- 
pean community) increased by 50 per cent, 
from 2,000 to 3,000. From 1926 to 1931 the 
European population of the French zone of 
Morocco increased from 105,000 to 172,000, an 
average annual increase of 10 per cent, while 
the native population increased at a rate 
of only 1.6 per cent, from 4,682,000 to 
5,068,000. But the Europeans and especially 
the colons started from a small base, so that 
percentage increases are misleading. It is hard 
to imagine that the presence of 3,000 colons 
could, by itself, have created a major problem 
in a country of over 5,000,000. Even granting 
that the number of native landowners affected 


7. Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya: A Sufi Order in the Modern World (London, 1965), p. 94. 

8. Ibid., pp. 96-97. The notable Tijini exception was Tuhami al-Glawi, the pasha of Marrakech, known 
to Western readers for his collaboration with the French in the deposition of Muhammad V in 1953. 
But al-Glawi’s position, according to Abun-Nasr, did not rest upon his affiliation with the Tijaniyyah, 
and most of the members of this order in Morocco were not associated with his politics. 

9. “Unrest in the North-West African Territories under French Rule, 1927-1937," Survey of International 
Affairs, 2 vols. (London, 1938), Vol. 1 (hereafter cited as S..A., 1937), p. 491, n. 2. 

' 10. Général Georges Catroux; Lyautey le Marocain (Paris, 1952), p. 287; Landau, p. 134. On the ques- 
tion of training natives to become administrators and officials, Lyautey had done little to accomplish his 
designs for installing native cadres. By 1925, not a single school had been established to provide such 


training. 


11. Charles F. Stewart, The Economy of Morocco: 1912-1962 (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), p. 60. 
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had been disproportionately great because the 
expropriated estates had been quite small? this 
number could not, in any likelihood, have ex- 
ceeded 50,000-70,000. It is more probable that 
the changes which occurred in French policy 
following 1925 were of a qualitative nature: 
the introduction of methods of direct admin- 
istration, the lessening of contact between the 
French and Moroccan populations, the presence 
of "colonial" officials of the Algerian school, 
and the absence of the extraordinary Marshal 
Lyautey, with his restraining influence and his 
great prestige among the Moroccans.? By con- 
trast, in Algeria, where the French population 
numbered nearly a million, the results of the 
French presence were quantitative as well as 
qualitative, 

The years from 1925 to 1930 saw the first 
activities which might be considered "nation- 
alist.” It is interesting to ponder why certain 
Moroccans developed a political consciousness 
at this time. The answer is not simply that 
these activities were an immediate response to 
the changes in French policy described above, 
since these were only gradually apparent to 
Moroccans, and native activities, in some cases, 
predated the French shifts. Part of the answer 
is linked to educational developments prior to 
1925. Specifically, the first stirrings of incipient 
nationalism did not appear until the first classes 
had graduated in 1925 from the colléges 
musulmans, the secondary schools established 
by the French. The question of rising expecta- 
tions, especially on the part of those few Mo- 
roccans who went to France for their higher 
education, is difficult to assess with any cer- 
tainty, but there is little doubt that it was 
a factor. Education and rising expectations 
would, at any rate, help to explain why the 
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activities of these years involved only Moroccan 
youths and not the generation which had 
reached maturity during the pacification under 
Lyautey or earlier. In this respect the phe- 
nomenon of Morocco's having been a closed 
society in the nineteenth century becomes 
relevant: it was not until an outside influence, 
namely the French educational reforms, was 
able to penetrate Morocco that any beginnings 
of nationalism occurred. 

The most important of the nationalist activi- 
ties before 1930 was the emergence of the secret 
societies. The first was founded at Fez in 
November 1925 by three young Moroccans, in- 
cluding Allal al-Fassi ('Alal al-Fast) the future 
leader of the Istiglal Party and the most im- 
portant figure in the nationalist movement. A 
second society began to meet in Rabat in Au- 
gust 1926; its leading members were Ahmad 
Balafrej (Balafrij), the future Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Istiqlal, and Muhammad Hassan al- 
Wazzānī ("el-Ouezzani" in French), the future 
leader in the Parti démocratique de } Indépen- 
dance (P.D.L). A third society was founded in 
Tetuan at this time, and a branch of this so- 
ciety was established in Tangier early in 1927.1* 
The more important societies were the ones at 
Fez and Rabat. The contrast between their 
membership is significant, for it was to become 
in the course of the next 30 years a salient 
feature of the Moroccan nationalist movement. 
The Fez group, whose archtype was Allal al- 
Fassi, had received a traditional Islamic educa- 
tion which culminated at Qarawiyyin Univer- 
sity. Its members were fierce, even zenophobic, 
defenders of Arab civilization and Sunni Islam. 
Their strong attachment to these two values 
made them understandably suspect of European 
civilization and the Westernization of Moroc- 


12. S.LA., 1937, p. 493, n. 4, gives the average size of the colon estates as "not more than 200 hectares," 
and describes the expropriated estates of the native landowners as "mostly diminutive parcels of land amount- 
ing to no more than five hectares, three hectares, or even one hectare apiece.” An average of three hectares 
for the natives and 200 hectares for the colons would thus give a figure of 66,700 native landowners dis- 


placed, a sizeable but certainly absorbable number. 


13. The location of the expropriated lands also supports this argument of "qualitative" changes. Though 
these Jands amounted to only five to seven per cent of the total area of cultivable land, they were conspicu- 
ously situated at the gates of Meknes and Fez, for the object of the forcible change of ownership had been 
to establish a sort of French garrsion in the area that had been chiefly threatened by ‘Abd al-Karim's invasiom 


of the French zone in 1925 (loc. cét.). 
14, Halstead, “Origins,” pp. 184-88. 
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can habits. They were thus attracted to the doc- 
trines of the Salaflyyah movement and saw 
Islamic reformism as the means of regenerating 
Moroccan society.5 The members of the 
Rabati group, typified by Balafrej and al-Waz- 
zani, were, by contrast, students of Western 
culure. Linguistically, they were as much at 
home with French as with Arabic. This ques- 
tion of language was, perhaps, symptomatic of 
the fundamental difference between the two 
categories of the young intellectual élite of 
Morocco. Men like Balafrej and al-Wazzini 
were not suspicious of Western civilization; on 
the contrary, they aspired to assimilate its tech- 
niques in order to modernize their country.19 
The secret societies, which began as es- 
sentially discussion groups, shared the common 
purpose of creating a current of reformist 
thought by propagating the modern Islamic 
ideologies of the Middle East among the in- 
tellectuals of Morocco’s principal cities. In a 
few instances, the press was used for propa- 
ganda purposes!" The dominant spirit of the 
secret societies, excepting Tetuan in the Spanish 
zone but including the more Westernized group 
in Rabat, was that of the Salafiyyah movement. 
During the Rif uprising, the Salafis in Morocco 
became organized in two main circles, one in 
Rabat around Abū Shu'ayb al-Dukkali and the 
other in Fez around Mawlay al-'Arabi al-‘Alawi, 
whose lessons at the Qarawiyyin were attended 
by Allal al-Fassi. At the end of the Rif up- 
rising, the Salafis, now including many mem- 
bers of the secret societies, directed an attack 
on the Tijaniyyah order, whose leaders were 
accused of working for the French during the 
uprising. The attack was centered on a heretical 
book written many years earlier by Muhammad 
al-Nazifi, a Tijani shaykh from Marrakesh.1® 
The fact that this book had Jong been circulated 
in Morocco and the fact that the Tijainiyyah 
order was much less implicated in collaborating 
with the French than many other orders both 
suggest that the young reformers were looking 


hard at this time for an issue. After 1930, when 
grievances in Morocco became more "quantita- 
tive," the reformers found issues much easier 
to come by. 

H 

The tempo of events in Morocco quickened 
between 1930 and 1934. During the preceding 
five years, the nationalist activities—perhaps 
more accurately termed "proto-nationalist"— 
had centered on cultural and religious matters, 
involving specifically an intellectual protest 
against the religious brotherhoods. The pre- 
dominant influence in these activities was that 
of Islamic reformism embodied in the Salafiy- 
yah movement. But the absence of overt 
"political aims should not be overstressed, 
since "politics," taken in its broader sense to 
include social reform, was implicit in Salafiyyah. 
The transformation from cultural-religious to 
political reform came quite suddenly in Mo- 
rocco following the celebrated Berber dahir 
(zabir, a decree or edict) of May 1930. 

The Berber dahir was, on its face value, a 
purely judicial-administrative measure which 
aimed at introducing an element of order into 
the complex machinery of tribal law—Berber 
customary law as opposed to the Shari'ah, or 
Islamic law, of the Makhzan. The dahir recog- 
nized the competence of the tribal chiefs and 
the jamá'4s (customary tribunals) to deal with 
civil offenses in the tribes which had been 
recognized as living under Berber custom. Thus 
the French were quick to point out that, except 
for the introduction of French criminal law, 
the Berber dahir merely legalized a de facto 
situation. There was some truth in this since 
most of the Berber tribes, notwithstanding their 
conversion to Islam, had preserved their tradi- 
tional judicial organization in which local 
jamá'as, rather than gadis, settled legal questions 
according to Berber customary law. And al- 
though Berber customary law had come under 
the influence of the Shari'ah, it still retained 
much of its distinctiveness.i? 
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The Berber dahir was probably inspired by 
a mixture of motives on the part of the French, 
one of which was to show respect for Berber 
tribal tradition. Two other motives were far 
less high minded: the desire to Gallicize the 
Berbers and to set them off against the Arabs 
in the familiar ploy of divide and rule. But 
having indicted the French on two counts, it is 
necessary to defend them on a third count, that 
of intending to proselytize the Berbers. There 
is no truth to the allegation of the Moroccan 
nationalists that hundreds of European Chris- 
tian missionaries were being imported into 
Morocco by the French for the conversion of 
the Berbers. In the whole of the Berber tribal 
area in Morocco, there seems to have been 
only one Catholic missionary." Nevertheless, 
there was other evidence at this time which 
led the nationalists to denounce the dahir as a 
“deislamization of Morocco.” For one thing, 
the dahir coincided with a recrudescence of 
Franciscan propaganda. The idea that the 
Berbers had only a superficial fidelity to Islam 
and could, with a little effort, be converted to 
Christianity was current at this time among the 
entourage of the Vicar Apostolic of Rabat, 
Mgr. Viel. Propaganda along this line appeared 
in Le Maroc catholique, the organ of the 
Vicariate Apostolic, and in La Revue d'bistoire 
des missions. In addition to the propaganda 
directed by Mgr. Viel were the efforts of 
Colonel Marty, a high functionary of the Res- 
idency, to distribute copies of Ernest Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus in Arabic translation and to install 
converted Kabyles as secretary-clerks of the 
jamä'as?? 

The Berber dahir, by seeming to attack Islam, 
struck a responsive chord among the young 
Moroccans, and the ensuing campaign Jaunched 
against the dahir made the Salafi-nationalists 
appear as champions of Islim. This was true 
even with those older people in whose eyes the 
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reformers had been suspect of secularism be- 
cause many in their ranks had a Western edu- 
cation? The campaign against the Berber 
dahir was launched with a series of Jaf#fs, or 
communal prayers, beginning in June 1930, 
but they died out three months later following 
the arrest of most of the instigators. The focus 
of protest then shifted outside of Morocco to 
Geneva, where Shakib Arslán was editing the 
propaganda sheet La Nation Arabe. The flavor 
of the writing which subsequently appeared in 
La Nation Arabe is typified by an article in the 
March 1931 issue which asserted that 


the Sharifian dahir of May 16 is only the first 
step of a policy, held in mind for a long time 
by the French, good Catholics and good patriots. 
Jt consists of detaching the Berbers from Islam 
and of stirring them up against the Arabs in 
order to apply the device of “divide and rule."23 


Much has been made of the importance of 
La Nation Arabe, especially by the French, who 
tended to view Moroccan nationalism as an 
outgrowth of foreign meddling;?* Rézette, for 
example, goes so far as to assert that Arslan 
was the foremost instigator of Moroccan na- 
tionalism.?5 This is surely a gross exaggeration. 
The first article against the Berber dahir did not 
appear in La Nation Arabe until January 1931; 
subsequent issues often did not carry articles 
on the dahir, and the journal did not have a 
large circulation by any standard. On the other 
hand, copies of La Nation Arabe were smug- 
gled into Morocco and read with great interest, 
and it is probable that Arslan's efforts gave 
those Moroccans who read or knew of his jour- 
nal a feeling that they were not alone in the 
struggle against the French. Of probably greater 
importance than La Nation Arabe was the per- 
sonal influence which Arslan exerted on the 
nationalists who went to France, including al- 
Wazzüni and Balafrej. 

The press campaign organized by Shakib 
Arslan succeeded in rousing popular indigna- 
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tion against the Berber dahir from one end of 
the Muslim world to the other. Petitions against 
the dahir were presented to King Fu'ad in Cairo 
and to the Shaykh al-Islam in Istanbul, and the 
March 1931 issue of Le Nation Arabe, cited 
above, told of the founding in Java of a "com- 
mittee for the defense of Islam in Morocco.” 
This was, in fact, only a branch of the special 
committee which the Society for Muslim Guid- 
ance, in Egypt, formed for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the Islam of the Berbers; other 
branches were opened in India and other parts 
of the Muslim world.?e 

Within Morocco the collapse of the Jatif 
campaign, following the arrests of its leaders, 
showed the need for a better and broader organ- 
ization, The years from 1931 to 1934 were 
largely involved in an effort to meet this need. 
Two clandestine core groups were created, one 
an extension of the other, which contained the 
leading nationalists and those just on the fringe 
of the inner circle. In addition, there was one 
public organization, the Kwtlat al-'Amal al- 
Watani (National Action Bloc or Comité 
d'Action. Marocaine in French), a front organ- 
ization and the first overtly nationalist party 
in Morocco; it was formally founded in May 
1934, and its membership that year was 200- 
300." The nationalists published during these 
years their first two journals, Maghreb in Paris 
and L’Action du Peuple in Fez, both of which 
served as sounding boards for the articulation 
of grievances against the Residency. Both jour- 
nals were suspended after the Fez riots of May 
1934 on the occasion of Sultan Muhammad V's 
visit. Nevertheless, their publication and con- 
tents revealed the degree to which the nation- 
alist movement had achieved a transition from 
the cultural-religious orientation of the twenties 
to an overtly political orientation, especially 
following the Berber dahir. 


II 
The nationalists continued to articulate their 
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grievances between 1934 and 1937. In Decem- 
ber 1934 the leaders of the Kutlah presented 
their Plan de Réformes Marocaines?? to Sultan 
Muhammad V, Premier Pierre Laval, and Res- 
ident General Henri Ponsot. The Plan was 
essentially a request that France live up to her 
obligations as the Protectorate Power according 
to the terms of the Treaty of Fez of 1912. It 
contained no mention of independence. The 
Moroccan nationalists at this point, like the old 
Dustür Party in Tunisia in the twenties, came 
before the Residency as petitioners, working 
peacefully for reforms within the framework of 
the Protectorate. Despite its moderate tone, 
the Residency rejected the Plan in its entirety 
and intended to exile the members of the Kutlah 
whose names appeared on the document. 
Muhammad V was favorably disposed toward 
the Plan; on the one hand he was genuinely 
sympathetic to the grievances of the national- 
ists, and on the other the implementation of 
the Protectorate treaty would have made him 
a sovereign in fact as well as in name. The 
Sultan wished to make a public acknowledg- 
ment of his approval of the Plan, and a com- 
promise was reached whereby he withheld his 
approval in return for which the Resident Gen- 
eral abandoned his plans to exile the authors 
of the Plan. 


Despite the pivotal importance of Muham- 
mad V in Morocco’s drive to independence after 
1943 the Sultan played a relatively minor róle 
during the decade and a half leading up to 
1943. When his father, Sultan Mawlay Yusuf, 
died in 1927, Muhammad bin Yusuf was only 
16 and, as the Sultan’s third son, was only 
third in the line of succession. The Residency 
selected the young Muhammad bin Yusuf as 
the new Sultan because of his apparent docility, 
which the French may well have confused with 
his immaturity. He seems to have been kept in 
ignorance of what was going on in Morocco 
from 1927 to 1930 by the Residency, trusting 
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the wisdom of the Resident General as his 
father had trusted Marshal Lyautey. Following 
the Berber dahir, Mubammad V became aware 
of local discontent with the French administra- 
tion, and read with interest the articles which 
appeared in the nationalist press. It was his 
practice at this time to bring the grievances 
articulated in Maghreb, L’Action du Peuple, 
al-Hayát (Life), published in Arabic in Tetuan, 
and other native newspapers, to the attention 
of the Resident General and inquire what was 
being done by the Residency to remedy the 
situation in question. His first contact with the 
nationalists came in an audience which he 
granted to Allal al-Fassi in January 1934. Ata 
second audience later in the year, the Sultan 
and the nationalists exchanged pledges of sup- 
port and, as was seen above, the Sultan inter- 
ceded on the nationalists' behalf following the 
presentation of the Plan of Reforms. 

By 1934, then, a link had been forged be- 
tween Muhammad V and the nationalists. But 
it was a link which did not become important 
for another ten years, until after the Sultan's 
meeting with President Roosevelt at Anfa, near 
Casablanca, in 1943. There are several possible 
reasons why the Sultan did not throw himself 
fully behind the nationalists during the years 
from 1934 to 1943. The first is that he gave 
priority during these years to the establishment 
of his personal power at the expense of the 
power of the “feudal” Berber pashas of the 
former bled al-siba, the area of dissidence which 
had been outside the control of the Makhzan. 
Muhammad V was confident of his support 
by the masses, which had been demonstrated by 
his tumultuous reception in Fez in 1934. But 
he did not enjoy the support of the "feudal" 
pashas—like the Berber Thami al-Glaoui (al- 
Jallawi), the Pasha of Marrakesh—whom the 
Residency supported as rival centers of power 
against the Sultan in the French policy of di- 
vide and rule. Secondly, the suddenly more 
vehement and revolutionary style taken by the 
nationalist movement after the failure of the 
Plan of Reforms, especially in 1936-1937 under 
the direction of al-Fassi, rendered the move- 
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ment, at least for the moment, too risky for the 
Sultan to support. It must be remembered that 
the French could at any time force the Sultan 
to abdicate, as they did in 1953, and this lever- 
age inhibited him from taking actions objec- 
tionable to the French. Finally, there was the 
personal influence of General Nogués, an as- 
sociate of Lyautey, who served as Resident 
General from 1936 to 1943. Joined by ties 
of close personal friendship and mutual interest 
in a revitalized Sultanate, Mubammad V and 
General Nogués worked in close harmony, and 
the Sultan's loyalty to France was never in 
doubt during Noguès’ years as Resident 
General? 

During 1935-1936, when the nationalists' 
efforts within Morocco had nearly come to a 
standstill, new hope came from the French 
election of May 1936 which brought into office 
the Popular Front. The French Left had re- 
peatedly promised to implement, in the event 
of their election to office, the demands of the 
nationalists. But, as Shakib Arslan had warned 
would happen, the Left, when in power, did 
very little to support the position of the nation- 
alists. The Kutlah did not have the official 
support of the French Socialist party (S.F.LO.) 
as of 1936, and the Moroccan branch of the 
S.E.LO. had denounced the Kwzab in May of 
that year as being bourgeois and even anti- 
socialist. The Popular Front government of 
Léon Blum, once in power, found its scope of 
action limited. From the Laval government, the 
Popular Front had inherited the Stresa Pact of 
April 1935, which committed France to main- 
tain a common front with England and Fascist 
Italy against German military expansion, leav- 
ing little room for maneuver. In addition to 
the threat of Hitler, the Popular Front was too 
preoccupied in 1936 with the Spanish Civil 
War and the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, not 
to mention its own domestic reforms, to pay 
much attention to the grievances of the Moroc- 
can nationalists. 

The nationalists, now dubious of receiving 
effective or consistent backing from the Popular 
Front, endeavored in 1937 to broaden the sup- 
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port of their movement at its base and thereby 
increase the pressure which they could bring 
to bear on the Residency. The campaign which 
they undertook at this time to open new 
branches and enlist wider participation encom- 
passed both the cities and, for the first time, 
the tribal countryside. In the cities the appeal 
made to workers and peasants was able to 
capitalize on the anti-French sentiment pro- 
duced by economic grievances. Morocco suf- 
fered in the thirties from a complex of eco- 
nomic problems, some of which involved 
discriminatory practices by the Residency. 
Others were the result of France's successful 
assimilation of Morocco’s economy to her own, 
so that Morocco suffered the full effect of the 
Great Depression. The Moroccan hoi pollot 
did not distinguish between the hardships 
caused by the Depression and those caused by 
the Residency’s discriminatory practices, but 
blamed the unpopular French for all their suf- 
fering. The impact of the Depression was com- 
pounded by a succession of droughts and bad 
harvests from 1935 to 1937; in addition, 
Morocco suffered the economic strain of the 
ambitious development program undertaken by 
Lyautey and his successors, which involved huge 
capital expenditures but only slow returns. The 
native urban proletariat, which had been drawn 
off the land during the years of expansion by 
the lure of good wages for development work, 
was thrown by the sudden stoppage of this 
work into unemployment and destitution. This 
destitute floating population in the north was 
swelled in the spring of 1937 by an exodus 
from the drought-smitten south. As a result 
of the recruitment in both the cities and the 
tribal areas, where, in the Jatter, the nationalists 
exploited traditional religious sentiments,?! the 
membership of the nationalist movement shot 
up from the few hundred of the Kutlah in 
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1934 to a high of nearly 7,000 in mid-1937.%? 
Though not large by itself, the figure is impres- 
sive in view of the relatively short time of the 
recruitment campaign. 

The developments of the mid-thirties cli- 
maxed in the fall of 1937 in two major inci- 
dents, at Meknes and at the Berber town of 
al-Khumisat. In both incidents, clashes ensued 
between French troops and native demonstra- 
tors, and several Moroccans were killed. The 
nationalist press gave these incidents extrava- 
gant publicity and contributed to the explosive- 
ness of the situation by urging their countrymen 
to stand up for their rights. The Residency 
countered with a wave of arrests, imprisoning 
many of the nationalist rank and file and exiling 
all but two of the leaders, thus destroying, at 
least for the next few years, the effectiveness 
of the movement. For purposes of future 
strategy, the bitter experience of exile could 
not help but quash in the nationalist leaders 
hopes for reform with the Protectorate frame- 
work. 

IV 

A relative calm prevailed in the few years 
following the Residency's crackdown at the end 
of 1937. During this time, Resident General 
Nogués made genuine efforts to improve the 
lot of Moroccans and to accommodate, as far 
as was practicable, the demands of the nation- 
alists. Nogués had wisely used restraint and 
avoided bloodshed in suppressing the wave of 
demonstrations which followed the Meknes and 
al-Khumisat incidents. The Residency subse- 
quently went to some length to associate Mo- 
roccans with the administration of the country. 
Qualified dignitaries of the alumni associations 
of the colléges musulmans, the secondary schools 
set up by the French, were admitted to become 
members of the Conseil du Gouvernement, an 
all-European body until that time. New schools 
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were created for Muslims, both boys and girls, 
and scholarships were awarded to those students 
who were going to pursue their higher educa- 
tion in France. In addition, the late thirties 
saw a general economic improvement in Mo- 
rocco. In these circumstances there were few 
grounds on which the politically conscious 
young Moroccans could criticize the Residency, 
and a climate of confidence, however fragile, 
was established between them and the sym- 
pathetic Nogués. A measure of the good will 
which the Residency’s new tack had generated 
was demonstrated in September 1939 when 
both the Sultan and the nationalists remained 
loyal to France at the outbreak of World War 
II and did not take advantage of that moment 
to press their own cause. 

Though the French position in Morocco did 
not suffer from the declaration of war, the fall 
of France in June of 1940 had adverse reper- 
cussions throughout her Empire, Morocco in- 
cluded. As a great power, France suffered a 
loss of prestige from her relatively quick ca- 
pitulation to the Nazi war machine; this was 
compounded by the Japanese occupation of 
French Indo-China in September and the 
Lebanese declaration of independence in No- 
vember of the same year. Secondly, German 
propaganda, which had been aimed at Morocco 
without much success since the mid-thirties, 
was now reinforced by the presence of first 
an Italian and then a German armistice com- 
mission. Very soon after the fall of France, 
British propaganda took on a new tone, the 
aim of which was to belittle the new Vichy 
government in the eyes of the French; since 
Vichy represented France in Morocco, the 
British propaganda served to depreciate France 
in the eyes of Moreccans. In addition, this 
propaganda noted the fact of the liberalism 
in the British Empire and soon extolled the 
Atlantic Charter of August 1941. On the more 
tangible side the unavoidable rationing of food 
and clothing involving some discrimination be- 
tween Europeans and Moroccans provoked dis- 
content. Finally, the propaganda and national 
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manifestations of the Vichy government, stress- 
ing youth movements and patriotic displays, 
made it appear to Moroccans that French na- 
tionalism had become inflated under the blow 
of the defeat of June 19403? France's loss of 
prestige, British, German, and even fiercely 
nationalistic French propaganda by Vichy, ma- 
terial shortages and discriminatory rationing— 
all these factors worked to erode the good 
feelings and tranquility of 1938-1940. By late 
1942 there was substantial discontent and at 
least latent unrest among the Moroccan popu- 
lation. The Allied landings in Morocco in 
November 1942 accelerated this discontent and 
unrest. 

Shortly after the Allied landings during the 
course of the Casablanca Conference of January 
1943 there occurred the celebrated meeting be- 
tween Sultan Muhammad V and President 
Roosevelt.2* Roosevelt showed a keen interest 
in Morocco's affairs, advised the Sultan that 
Morocco should not permit foreigners to drain 
her wealth and implicitly attributed Morocco’s 
insufficient economic development to France's 
selfishness. The President also discussed with 
the Sultan the assistance in technical and eco- 
nomic aid which the United States would be 
able to give Morocco after the war. There can 
be little doubt of the decisive importance for 
Muhammad V of this meeting; it opened vast 
horizons to the Sultan and perhaps did more to 
cause him later to demand independence than 
the urgent entreaties of the nationalists. For 
the moment, after noting in what distrust both 
Roosevelt and Churchill, who was also present, 
held General Nogués, the Sultan’s relations with 
France could never be quite the same. 

The year 1943 witnessed a steady deteriora- 
tion in French-Moroccan relations, caused 
partly by the presence of British and especially 
American troops. Moroccans whether national. 
ists or not, could not avoid comparing the well 
paid and equipped American soldiers with 
poorly paid and more modestly equipped 
French soldiers, and concluding that there was 
a preat difference of power between the two 
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nations. -In addition, the Americans were out- 
spoken anti-colonialists. A second reason came 
in the person of Gabriel Puaux, who was sent 
in June as Resident General to replace General 
Nogués. Puaux was a distinguished diplomat, 
but he also came to Morocco with a background 
of repressive measures against Arab national- 
ism in 'Tunisia, Syria and Lebanon. Such an 
unsympathetic figure could not help but an- 
tagonize Moroccans, especially the nationalists. 
After Puaux's arrival, contacts between the 
palace and the Residency became fewer and 
fewer, and a "brain-trust" of fiery young men 
seeking Morocco's emancipation gained the 
ascendancy in the Sultan's entourage. 


In the absence of al-Fassi, the leading figure 
of the Sultan's new entourage was Ahmad 
Balafrej, who had returned to Morocco in Janu- 
ary 1945 from a voluntary exile in France. 
During the course of 1945, Balafrej proceeded 
to fevive the dormant nationalist movement, 
and in December he founded the Hizb al- 
Istiqlal (The Party of Independence); three 
weeks later, in January 1944, the Party issued 
its manifesto. The composition, strategy and 
evolution of the Istiglal—in short, the subse- 
quent development of Moroccan nationalism 
until independence in 1956—are beyond the 
scope of this article, which properly ends with 
the completion of the transition from reform- 
ism to separatism embodied in the founding of 
the Istiglàl at the end of 1943. There is little 
doubt that the basic cause of the transition was 
the failure of the nationalists to achieve re- 
forms within the framework of the Protectorate 
and that the War merely hastened the com- 
pletion of the transition. Al-Fassi is quite ex- 
plicit on this point and states that 

the real driving force behind the new approach 

had been the bitter experiences of the nationalist 

movement... [which] had caused it thoroughly 
to despeir of the protectorate rulers, who would 
receive all its sincere offers for cooperation with 

disdainful colonial arrogance, . .35 
It is difficult and perhaps unimportant to pin- 
point the precise date when the transition from 
reformism to separatism occurred. The most 
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likely.date would seem to be June 1940 and 
the fall of France. From this time on the 
energies of the nationalists which had been 
frustrated by the suppression of 1937 could, 
with some degree of realism, be channelled be- 
yond the framework of the Protectorate toward 
an independent Morocco. 


V 


One of the questions which should be posed 
at the conclusion of this inquiry is: why did a 
nationalist movement arise in Morocco? The 
French, as was seen above, tended to lay the 
blame for all the "trouble" at the feet of foreign 
instigators, which is why they ascribed such 
importance to Shakib Arslán and to those mem- 
bers of the French Left who sympathized with, 
encouraged, and assisted the Moroccan nation- 
alists. The most convincing explanation, how- 
ever, is that the movement arose for a number 
of reasons most of which were related to the 
fact of the French presence. Thus the initial 
responses were the secret societies of the years 
between 1925 and 1930. These societies, which 
had a cultural-religious orientation heavily in- 
fluenced by the doctrines of the Salafiyyah 
movement, aimed at the improvement and even 
the moral rehabilitation of Moroccan society. 
Yet, unlike the Salaftyyah movement before 
1912, the attention of the reformers of the 
late twenties was implicitly directed toward 
political issues by the fact that the French rulers 
were non-Muslims. The French compounded 
this situation by their support of the more 
heterodox religious brotherhoods, who were the 
public enemy number one of the reformers. 
'The efforts of the reformers took on a more 
overt political coloring following the Berber 
dahir of 1930, for which the French were ac- 
cused of attempting to de-islamize half of the 
Moroccan population, and it is from this date 
that the efforts can be thought of, in however 
limited a sense, as forming a movement. 

The fact that Morocco was a protectorate 
of France rather than a colony does not seem 
to have made much difference vis-2-vis the rise 
of a nationalist movement. The verification of 
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this conclusion is the experience of Algeria, 
which was a French colony, partially assimilated 
to the métropole. Algerian efforts for assimila- 
tion within the French Empire also reached a 
head at the time of the Popular Front of 1936- 
1937, and it was specifically the failure of the 
Blum-Viollette reforms to be enacted into leg- 
islation which turned the energies of the Al- 
gerian nationalists toward independence. Per- 
haps if the Popular Front had not broken down 
in 1937, the course of both Moroccan and 
Algerian nationalism would have been more 
moderate and the transition to separatism de- 
layed., But there is little doubt that the transi- 
tion would have occurred anyway in Morocco 
within a few years from the very fact of the 
French presence. 


A third conclusion concerns the question of 
"qualitative" as opposed to "quantitative" 
grievances. Before 1930 it must be concluded 
that grievances against French rule were pri- 
marily qualitative in nature. This conclusion 
is supported by the relatively small number of 
colons and by the small, though conspicuously 
located, amount of land which the French con- 
fiscated from native farmers. With the Berber 
dabir, which affected 40 per cent of the Mo- 
roccan population, the grievances . became 
quantitative in nature. From this point on, 
the presence of a larger European community 
and the increased influence of their lobby in 
Paris, the Comité du Maroc, on the one hand, 
and the economic hardships from the De- 
pression and the droughts of the mid-thirties, 
on the other, meant that a substantial portion 
of the native population was affected by the 
grievances articulated by the nationalists during 
the thirties. This distinction between qualita- 
«ive and quanitative grievances diminishes the 
&mportance, in relation to the rise of the na- 
«ionalist movement, of the shift from indirect 
Xo direct administration, which, as was seen 
above, occurred earlier in the mid-twenties. 

A fourth conclusion concerns the unchal- 
{enged position of the nationalist organization 
within Moroccan society. One explanation of 
che nationalist attack on the more heterodox 
*eligious brotherhoods, for example, might be 
hat the nationalists felt compelled to eliminate 
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a potential rival before feeling secure enough 
to turn to more overtly political pursuits. Bur 
this explanation is far less satisfactory than 
the conclusion that the organizational strength 
of the nationalists movement left it virtually 
unchallenged for the leadership of Moroccan 
society. As for the possible rivals, the religious 
brotherhoods were too caught up in fierce com- 
petition for members and infighting to be 
able to put up a united front, and the ‘lamë 
showed little interest in playing an active politi- 
cal róle. This conclusion is supported by the 
observation above that the nationalists seem 
to have turned on the Tijaniyyah order as a 
convenient issue rather than a dangerous threat 
from a potential rival for power. 


Finally, the period from 1925 to 1943 offers 
several elements of striking continuity with the 
subsequent 13-year drive toward independence 
in 1956. One is the remarkable continuity of 
leadership in the nationalist movement: the 
same men who began the secret societies in the 
mid-twenties—al-Fassi, Balafrej, al-Wazzani—. 
were still ar the forefront of the movement at 
the time of independence 30 years later in the 
mid-fifties. This continuity of leadership con- 
trasts sharply with the nationalist movement 
in Algeria, where the leaders of the FLN, such 
as Bin Yusuf Bin Khidda and Ahmad Bin 
Balla, took over the leadership of the movement 
after 1954 from the older generation of Messali 
Hadj (Masali al-Hajj), Farhát ‘Abbas, and 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamid Bin Badis. The associa- 
tion of Sultan Muhammad V with the move- 
ment, well known after 1945, dated from 1934 
and reached fruition following the 1943 meet- 
ing with Roosevelt. The nationalist movement 
maintained its strong religious connections until 
1956, which reflects the basically conservative 
nature of Moroccan society. Thus the division 
between religious and secular nationalists which 
hampered both the Tunisian and the Algerian 
movements did not appear in the Moroccan 
movement, where even the French-educated 
nationalists maintained a strong sense of iden- 
tification with Islam. Finally, the cellular organ- 
ization of the nationalist movement, developed, 
in the mid-thirties, survived the bleak years 
following 1937 and served as the foundation, 
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upon which the Istiqlal Party later built up its a membership never exceeding 7,000 in a 
mass movement. For the period of this enquiry, country of 5,000,000, the movement remained 
though, the nationalist movement was largely an élitist affair, bearing little resemblance to the 
confined to the more progressive urban groups social revolution which erupted in Morocco be- 
which had a sense of political awareness. With ginning in the late forties. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


BANKING DEVELOPMENTS IN KUWAYT 


J. O. Ronall 


Oil exports which began in 1946 brought a 
vast inflow of foreign exchange into Kuwayt 
which—with the earnings therefrom—pro- 
pelled Kuwayt into the centrum of international 
banking and finance. The new wealth has 
caused important changes in the country’s econ- 
omy. Until oil became significant, one of the 
main sources of Kuwayt's wealth was gold trad- 
ing. Gold was bought in Kuwayt at Free World 
market prices and smuggled by sea into India 
and Pakistan where it was sold for nearly double 
the purchase price. The rupees in turn were 
smuggled out of India and Pakistan into 
Kuwayt and other Persian Gulf areas, where 
they were converted into hard. currencies on 
which the premium was less than the gold pre- 
mium in India and Pakistan. Additional gold 
was then bought with the hard currencies, and 
the cycle repeated. Stringent security measures 
were adopted by India and Pakistan in 1958 and, 
at is believed, the gold trade has markedly de- 
clined. Still, the Indian authorities felt that the 
widespread use of rupees in the Persian Gulf 
area Was a serious drain on its foreign balances, 
und on May 11, 1959, issued a new currency, 
he Gulf rupee, similar to the Indian domestic 
upee but of different color. Until May 1959 
&uwayti banks were able to obtain rupees by 
‘elling sterling to the Reserve Bank of India, 
ind converted excess rupees back into sterling 
hrough the same channel. These operations 


resulted in additional deposits by the gold deal- 
ers with Kuwayti banks whence they could be 
legitimately converted into sterling through the 
Reserve Bank of India along with rupees ob- 
tained in the normal way. By mid-June over 
500 million Indian rupees (about US$100 mil- 
lion) had been exchanged, about 350 million of 
which were offered by Kuwayt. Immediately 
after the exchange was completed, the domestic 
Indian rupee, already weakened by the previous 
outflow, fell further on the open market, and 
at the end of 1959 could be bought in Kuwayt 
and Bahrayn at 20 per cent discount. The Gulf 
rupee meanwhile remained steady. The issuance 
of the Gulf rupee expedited action by the 
Kuwayti government which for some time had 
been giving serious thought to adapting its 
monetary system to the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing economy through issuing its own currency. 
Prestige and independence were deciding fac- 
tors, as was the belief that its currency would 
gradually become accepted throughout the 
Persian Gulf and replace the Gulf rupee en- 
tirely. On October 19, 1960, (Muslim calendar 
28 Rabi Thani, 1380 A. H.) a new currency 
and currency board for the amirate of Kuwayt 
were created by decree 


The Kuwayt Currency Board 


The Kuwayt Currency Board was a separate 
legal entity, attached to the Department of 


1. Published in Kzwaeyt al-Yawm No. 298 of October 24, 1960. 


^ JOACHIM O. RONALL is an economist with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The views ex- 
^ pressed in this article are his own and not necessarily those of the Federal Reserve Bank. The author 
gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Kathie J. Clements in preparing this paper. 
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Finance and Economy, consisting of the head 
of the Department as chairman, and six mem- 
bers appointed by the Amir on recommendation 
of the chairman for three years. The Board was 
the sole authority for the issue of coin and cur- 
rency; it maintained a currency reserve fund, 
and could appoint any or all banks operating 
in Kuwayt to act as its agent. The Gulf rupee 
was replaced by the Kuwayti dinar at a parity 
of 2.48828 grams of gold, equal to the gold 
content of one pound sterling. The dinar is 
divided into ten dirhams equal to 100 fils each. 
The dinar was exchangeable against the Gulf 
rupee at the rate of 75 fils per rupee. From 
October 19, 1960, to May 17, 1961, 342 million 
rupees were exchanged. 

The decree stipulated a currency cover in 
gold of at least 50 per cent. The balance could 
consist of: convertible foreign exchange, Treas- 
ury bills of foreign governments expressed in 
convertible currency and payable within 93 
days, foreign government securities expressed 
in convertible currency with a maturity not ex- 
ceeding 5 years (not to form more than 20 
per cent of the note cover), Indian rupees (pre- 
sumably both domestic and Gulf), and prime 
Commercial paper. Revenue received by the 
Currency Board from its holdings of bills and 
paper were to accrue to a reserve fund until 
this fund totaled 10 per cent of the currency 
in circulation; additional revenue would revert 
directly to the government. Between 1964 and 
1968 the Currency Board's assets increased from 
KD35 million to KD55 million, and the money 
supply grew from KD89 million to KD120 mil- 
lion. Since 1962 Kuwayt has been a member of 
the International Monetary Fund and one of 
the five Asian countries which have accepted its 


Article VIII. 
The Central Bank of Kuwayt 


Several considerations led the Kuwayti au- 
thorities to their decision to replace the Cur- 
rency Board with a central bank. By definition 
the Currency Board had no control over the 
country’s banking and credit system, but was 
limited to the management of the national cur- 


2. Law No. 132 of 1968. 
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For these purposes, the Central Bank of Kuway 


tency. Kuwayt's rapidly expanding oil revenues, 
which since 1967 have exceeded $700 million 
annually, have made the country the most im- 
portant creditor and financial power in the Mid- 
dle East. As such it has become sensitive to 
international monetary developments whose re- 
cently recurrent crises may have spurred ten- 
dencies toward greater monetary independence 
in Kuwayt, in addition to such factors as na- 
tional prestige and influence. With advice 
from international monetary authorities such as 
the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the Kuwayti government drafted a law 
concerning Currency, the Central Bank of 
Kuwayt, and the Organization of Banking 
Business? Under this law the Central Bank 
began operations on April 1, 1969, after the 
assets of the Currency Board had been trans- 
ferred to it. The law represents the first com- 
prehensive regulation of Kuwayt's money and 
banking system, and for this purpose is di- 
vided into three major chapters, the first dealing 
with the national currency, the second with the 
Central Bank of Kuwayt, and the third with the 
regulation of the banking system. The first 
Chapter restates the main provisions of the 
previous Currency Board Law in defining the 
national currency, regulating its issuance, cir- 
culation and withdrawal, and establishing the 
currency cover which has been somewhat en- 
larged if compared to the Currency Board pro- 
visions. The ratio between convertible curren- 
cies and government paper (within the 50 per 
cent cover balance limit) is to be decided by 
the central bank's Board. The second chapte» 
focuses on the new central bank, defining iw] 
objectives and establishing rules for its capi 
talization, management and operations. 


The central bank's main objectives are the 
safeguarding of the internal and external valu 
of the national currency, its international con 
vertibility, and the promotion of monetar 
conditions conducive to the strengthening oj 
the country's financial system and its economy 
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is vested with the responsibility for issuing the 
national currency and with the power of regu- 
lating the banking system. It also performs 
such: central bank functions as acting as the 
government's fiscal agent and financial adviser, 
administering the country’s international re- 
serves, engaging in open market operations, and 
trading in coins, precious metal bullion and 
foreign exchange. Government funds in Ku- 
wayti dinars are to be deposited with the 
central bank but will bear no interest, while 
the central bank will carry out banking services 
for the government free of charge. 


In order to contribute to economic develop- 
ment and to invigorate the financial market, 
the Central Bank of Kuwayt may, subject to 
the approval of the Finance Minister, trade in 
the securities of Kuwayti joint-stock companies, 
concessionary companies in Kuwayt or public 
agencies. Against the collateral of such securi- 
ties the Central Bank of Kuwayt may make 
loans to banks or to public financial or fiduciary 
agencies, provided that the amounts allocated 
for the acquisition of such securities or for 
making loans shall not exceed the value of the 
Bank's reserves. Direct advances to the govern- 
ment may not exceed 10 per cent of the pre- 
vious year's general government revenues. The 
"Central Bank of Kuwayt's capital of two million 
Kuwayti dinars has been provided by the gov- 
ernment. 


The Central Bank of Kuwayt will be ad- 
«ninistered by a Board of Directors consisting 
of a Governor, a Deputy Governor, a represen- 
tative of the Ministry of Finance, a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
ind four other members. The Governor and 
Deputy Governor will be appointed by decree 
‘or a renewable period of five years on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Finance. 
The Governor will be the Central Bank of 
Suwayt's chief executive with full powers to 
nanage the bank's operations. He shall be 
'esponsible for the implementation of the cen- 
ral bank law and of the Central Bank of 
Cuwayt's regulations, as well as for the execu- 
ion of the resolutions of the Board of Di- 
ectors. 
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The Board of Directors performs such func- 
tions as formulating the Bank's cash and fiduci- 
ary policy; determining the discount rate, and 
the interest and commissions to be collected 
by the Central Bank of Kuwayt on loans, ad- 
vances, and on discounted commercial paper; 
and setting ceilings for Joans and advances that 
may be granted to the banks operating in 
Kuwayt. The Finance Ministry's representative 
to the Board of Directors may delay any reso- 
lution passed by the Board in regard to the cash 
and fiduciary policy by referring it to the Fi- 
nance Minister; if the Finance Minister fails to 
decide on the matter within seven days, the 
resolution becomes effective. From this sum- 
mary of the central bank's organization and 
functions it ís evident that it is fully subordi- 
nated to governmental authority, and that gov- 
ernment influence at all levels of the central 
bank's performance is dominant. 


'The third chapter of the law deals with the 
organization of the commercial banking sys- 
tem and exempts from its provisions public 
credit institutions, investment banks, and com- 
panies which finance the acquisition and de- 
velopment of real estate. Under the new pro- 
vision all commercial banks operating in 
Kuwayt require a minimum capital of one and 
a half million dimars for incorporation. Com- 
mercial banks must be registered with the 
central bank which also has to approve of 
liquidations and mergers; moreover, the central 
bank may withdraw registration at a bank's 
request, in cases of bankruptcy, mergers, or 
jeopardized liquidity, or for violation of the 
law. Commercial banks are not allowed to 
engage in, as a line of regular business, trade, 
industry, real estate, or in trading their own 
shares. The central bank is authorized to issue 
general recommendations to the commercial 
banks in accordance with its own monetary 
policy and to ensure orderly expansion of the 
banking system. These instructions include 
credit ceilings, letter-of-credit predeposits, legal 
reserve requirements to be deposited with the 
central bank, portfolio distribution between 
domestic and external investments, and the 
determination of maximum rates of interest and 
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other fees. In addition, all commercial banks 
have to submit regular reports to the cenrral 
bank. 
The Banking System 

Until 1952 the British Bank of the Middle 
East, the successor of the Imperial Bank of 
Iran, was the only commercial bank operating 
in Kuwayt, and its charter precluded the open- 
ing of branches of other foreign banks in 
Kuwayt. In 1952 a group of Kuwayti mer- 
chants formed the National Bank of Kuwayt 
which rapidly became prominent in its field. 
Another Kuwayti-owned bank, the Commercial 
Bank, began operations in April 1961, and in 
the same year a third local commercial bank, 
the Gulf Bank, opened for business. At the be- 
ginning of 1969, the commercial banking sys- 
tem of Kuwayt consisted, therefore, of a branch 
of a British bank and three local banks whose 
combined assets exceeded one billion dollars. 
In addition to these commercial banks, there 
operate in Kuwayt the Credit and Savings Bank 
and four investment companies of which the 
two largest are the Kuwayt Investment Fund 
(established in 1960 with a capital of KD7.5 
million) and the Kuwayt Foreign Trading, 
Contracting, and Investment Company (estab- 
lished in 1965 with a mainly government sub- 
scribed capital of KD20 million). There are 
also a number of insurance companies. In 1966 
the government-owned Credit Bank was re- 
organized into the Credit and Savings Bank; 
its main activities are credits for real estate, 
industry and agriculture. Development loans 
are interest free. In 1966 the United Bank of 
Kuwayt opened for business in London in order 
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to provide its owners—Kuwayti commercial 
and investment banks—with a Kuwayti-con- 
trolled financial institution closer to the major 
international financial centers. The bank was 
reportedly capitalized with one million sterling, 
fully paid up. Of particular interest, mainly for 
political reasons, are the activities of the 
Kuwayt Fund for Arab Economic Development 
which was established in 1961 and is now 
capitalized with KD200 million. At the end 
of 1967 about KD60 million were committed 
by the Fund as loans to various Arab countries, 
in order to assist them with their national 
development programs, in addition to other 
loans by the Kuwayti government to foreign 
governments. 


Kuwayt Monetary Developments 1962-68 
(millions of dollars) 


Official Commercial Banks 
Deposits 


Oil Foreign Foreign 
Endof Revenue Reserves Assets Demand Other 
1962 276 97.2 416.6 205.0 202.4 
1963 484 109.7 385.6 186.2 227.1 
1964 535 110.2 506.2 165.8 3245 
1965 577 123.9 535.6 138.0 376€ 
1966 680 1645 7381 2248 506. 
1967 700. 183.9 728.3 2293 524.2 
1968 750 172.6 882.3 2044 745.5 
Kuwayt Commercial Banks 
Began 
Nation- Authorized Operations 
Name ality Capital in Kuwayt 
The British Bank 
of the Middle Head Office 
East British in London 1942 
National Bank 
of Kuwayt Kuwayti KD 4.8 million 1952 
Commercial Bank 
of Kuwayt Kuwayti KD 1.8 million 1961 
The Gulf Bank  Kuwayti KD 1.8 million 1961 
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BEGINNINGS OF MODERNIZATION IN THE MID- 
DLE EAST: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
edited by William R. Polk and Richard L. 
Chambers. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. v + 425 pages. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Michael C. Hudson 


In their introduction to this collection of 
papers delivered at a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1966 the editors remark 
that the kind of problems and ideas brought 
out in the twenty presentations “lend them- 
selves easily to a comparative approach.” But 
if the book itself may be taken as evidence of 
this assertion the task of systematic comparison 
of modernization in the nineteenth-century 
Middle East is far from easy. The editors’ own 
effort to distill patterns from a rich amalgama- 
tion of data and observations indicates the 
magnitude of the difficulty, for they cannot go 
beyond identifying certain areas of interest, such 
as notables, education, administration and eco- 
nomic development, and summarizing (with- 
out passing judgment) some issues about which 
the conference participants agreed. Indeed, one 
of the editors recognizes the problem when he 
suggests that comparative analysis in this area 
has been (necessarily, perhaps) too ad hoc: 
“If one happens to put his ‘spade’ in the right 
place in an archive collection, he comes up 
with valuable information; but if he puts it in 
the wrong place he misses that information.” 
This anthology thus does not provide us with a 
synthetic, rigorously comparative analysis of 
nineteenth-century modernization but instead 
consists of soundings into “right places,” whose 
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rightness is suggested by prevailing general 
(and loosely-constructed) ideas about moderni- 
zation. But given the state of theory and the 
limitations of the conference method, the edi- 
tors have done a commendable job. 

The value of this book, in my opinion, is 
in its penetrating descriptions of change in the 
Middle East of a century ago. Modernization 
in this area, we are reminded, is not just a 
post-World War I phenomenon; and we are 
confronted with so many timely examples from 
the past that we can better appreciate the pace 
and incompleteness of the process in the pres- 
ent. Teachers and students now have access 
to materials that provide many insights into 
the crucial 1800s. Non-historians will find 
it especially beneficial for illuminating the con- 
temporary scene, and it should have a promi- 
nent place in area studies programs. 

The papers are almost uniformly of high 
quality. The contributors are conscientious 
scholars, disdainful of the easy generali- 
zation and cliché that sometimes afflicts 
writers on modernization. Albert Hourani’s 
essay on the politics of notables during the 
Ottoman reform, for example, stands out as a 
model of judicious analysis, relevant to theory 
yet sensitive to complex reality. The authors 
not only know their material but know how to 
use it. Sometimes a penetrating contemporary 
observation is exploited to depict fundamental 
transformations, as in Dominique Chevallier’s 
essay on the disruptions imposed by Western 
commercial penetration: “The East, stripped of 
its marvelous essence, has entered the mundane 
world. It shall no longer inspire poems and 
will now only produce statistics.” Sometimes 
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(although not as frequently as one might 
have hoped) quantitative data is used to indi- 
cate an important trend, as in Gabriel Baer's 
interpretation of Egyptian demographic statis- 
tics, or again in Chevallier’s presentation of 
Syrian trade figures. 

While each reader will be guided by his own 
interests and tastes, this one was especially 
impressed by the essays on Social Movements 
(Part 3), Foreign Intervention (Part 4), and 
Problems in Modernization (Part 6). Taken 
together, these papers should lay to rest any 
remaining optimistic notions about the smooth- 
ness of modernization in the Middle East. On 
the contrary, we find strains arising in various 
sectors of the society, owing to the unevenness 
and discontinuities in the modernization pro- 
cess. The lag of social mobilization behind 
economic development in Egypt, if Charles 
Issawi’s conjecture (ably supported by cross- 
national comparisons) is correct, explains some 
of Egypt’s twentieth-century problems. Nada 
Tomiche reminds us that women’s emancipation 
was by no means a linear process and that 
Egyptian women suffered from reactionary 
forces also set in motion by modernization. 
Her examples of the humor and resiliency of 
the Egyptian women under duress will further 
weaken the stereotype of the traditional Middle 
Eastern woman. That dyssynchronous economic 
and political change could upset the delicate 
equilibrium of communal relations is vividly 
demonstrated by Kamal Salibi in his description 
of the 1860 troubles in Damascus and by Moshe 
Ma'oz's discussion of Syrian society and ad- 
ministration in the early Tanzimat period. Two 
papers explore individual careers to throw light 
on the difficulties of instituting reforms from 
above: Shimon Shamir discusses how unfavora- 
ble conditions in Syria frustrated many of the 
projects of the talented Midhat Pasha; and, in 
the most elegantly written of the selections, 
Allan Cunningham assesses Stratford Canning's 
influence on the Ottoman reform. 

The Polk and Chambers volume is an 
auspicious beginning for the new series from 
the University of Chicago's Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies. 


A MICHAEL C. HUDSON is an associate professor 
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York/Brooklyn College. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRADITIONALISM AND 
MODERNISM IN THE MUSLIM MIDDLE EAST, 
edited by Carl Leiden, Austin: University 
of Texas, 1968. 160 pages. $4.95. 


Reviewed by George N. Atiyeh 


Since the beginning of the 19th century, the 
Middle East has been grappling with the prob- 
lem of modernism resulting from its encounter 
with Western humanism and technology. This 
has created an inner tension in all spheres of 
life not excluding religion. Basically the prob- 
lem facing the Middle East is how an other 
worldly oriented culture can respond effectively 
and positively to the challenges of a virile, pro- 
gressive and rational worldly culture. Whether 
it is in religion, politics, the arts or law, the 
tension has had a variety of effects on Middle 
Eastern culture, ranging from the extreme of 
wishing to reestablish a purely Islamic state as 
it was construed to be in the days of the Propher, 
to the other extreme of calling for a complete 
secularization of society. Of course, the great 
majority of responses fall somewhere in be- 
tween. 

The book under review is the result of a 
conference held at the University of Texas 
(Austin) in 1965 in which a number of dis- 
tinguished specialists on Islam and the Middle 
East examined the problem as it presented itself 
in their fields of specialization. The papers sub- 
mitted cover a wide range of subjects: military, 
literary, social, political, legal, religious, devel- 
opmental and epistemological, However, in 
spite of its comprehensiveness, the book suf- 
fers, as in the case of many similar works, from 
overlapping, repetition, superficiality and at 
times irrelevance to the general theme. 

Space does not allow us to comment on all 
the papers. We shall mention only the fol- 
lowing: 

John B. Glubb contrasts Christian and Mus- 
lim soldiering, attributes the complications of 
“modern” military life to free party politics, 
and suggests a number of steps to ensure that 
the army abstain from interference in politics. 
One of the steps with which I disagree totally 
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is that the army “should not seek its officers 
among the few university graduates available, 
but should still derive them primarily from 
those sections of the community which are 
toughest.” l 

In the paper on poetry, M. al-Nowaihi ex- 
amines the objectives and methods of the new 
poetic movement in the Arabic language. 

Paul Ward English deals with the culture 
change and the structure of the Persian city 
of Kirman. 

George Lenczowski discusses “Democracy, 
Development and Political Integration in the 
Arab World: A Search for a Comprehensive 
Formula.” 

George Makdisi’s “Remarks on Traditional- 
ism in Islamic Religious History” attempts to 
show that traditionalism as represented by such 
personalities as Ibn Hanbal, al-Shafi'i and Ibn 
Taymiyah rather than Ash'arism carried the 
banner of Muslim orthodoxy, and that tradi- 
tionalism is not totally fundamentalist. 

Franz Rosenthal’s paper on the “Muslim 
Definition of Knowledge,” while valuable in 
itself, does not fit comfortably into the book’s 
general theme. 

G. E. Von Grunebaum sums up the ideas 

_of the Muslim Brothers, the Indian Isma'ili, 
A.A.A. Fyzee, and the Moroccan M. Lahbabi. 

Other contributors are M. K. Nawaz, Osman 
Amin, Richard H. Pfaff and Philip H. Stoddard. 

In spite of the book's seemingly inevitable 
shortcomings (and several misprints by the 
way) it should prove to be a useful collection 
of papers on a vital subject. 


A GEORGE N. ATIYEH is head of the Near East 
Section of the Orientalia Division of the Library 
of Congress, 


JERUSALEM: KEYSTONE OF AN ARAB-ISRAELI 
SETILEMENT, by Richard H. Pfaff. Wash- 
ington: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1969. v + 56 pages. 
Maps. Notes. $2.00. 

Hoty PLACES: JEWISH, CHRISTIAN AND MUs- 
LIM MONUMENTS IN THE HOLY LAND, by 
Christopher Hollis and Ronald Brownrigg. 
New York: Frederick Praeger, 1969. 224 
pages. Illus. Maps. Index. $9.95. 


THE EARTHLY JERUSALEM, by Norman Kotker. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1969. ix 
+ 307 pages. Illus. Index. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Evan M. Wilson 


"The appearance of these three books gives 
continuing evidence of the interest which is 
presently being devoted to the question of Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Places. The three are very 
different: one is a monograph which outlines 
the background of the Jerusalem problem and 
discusses various policy alternatives; the second 
is an authoritative study of the Holy Places— 
Jewish, Christian and Muslim; and the third is 
presented as an “impressionistic” history of the 
city over the centuries. 

Jerusalem: Keystone of an Arab-Israeli Set- 
tlement, by Richard H. Pfaff of the University 
of Colorado, is the third in a series of special 
analyses issued by the American Enterprise In- 
stitute as a part of its Middle East Research 
Project under the direction of Professor George 
Lenczowski. This booklet contains a useful and 
sustantially accurate statement of the problem, 
and of the different efforts made in the past 
to find a solution to it. The author starts with 
the premise, shared by many observers, that 
while Jerusalem may prove to be the most dif- 
ficult to resolve of all the issues outstanding 
between Israel and the Arab states, it may also 
prove decisive in the search for a peaceful and 
enduring solution. He examines Jerusalem not 
only as the keystone of settlement, but as the 
spiritual center of the world’s three great mono- 
theistic religions, 

Mr. Pfaff believes that basically Jerusalem is 
two cities, not one: an Arab East Jerusalem 
and a Jewish West Jerusalem. He considers 
that the cultural, economic and ideological gap 
between the two is unbridgeable and that it 
began with the influx of large numbers of 
European Jews under the Mandate and grew 
larger after 1948. From this premise it is not 
surprising that he goes on to recommend, 
among the policy alternatives which he puts 
forward for consideration, the return of the Old 
City of Jerusalem to Jordanian control. He con- 
cedes that the difficulties involved would be 
Breat, particularly with respect to the attitude 
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of Israel and to the question of access to the 
Wailing Wall (and other Jewish sites), but he 
points out that in other parts of the world 
(Germany, Vietnam, Korea) “division has been 
found to be preferable to unification under the 
wrong auspices.” He suggests that the United 
States government may be in favor of a solution 
along these lines. 

This reviewer, while welcoming this airing 
of the issues and the discussion of alternatives, 
cannot agree either with Mr. Pfaffs basic 
analysis or with his conclusion. Although a di- 
vision certainly exists, and has existed, between 
the two halves of the city, it appears over- 
emphasized by the author, while he has not 
paid sufficient attention to the alternative of 
partial internationalization. Finally, this re- 
viewer is not aware of any evidence that Mr. 
Pfaff's recommended solution is favored by the 
United States. 

Holy Places, by a former Member of Parlia- 
ment and an Anglican clergyman with exten- 
sive experience in Jerusalem, is a handsome 
book, replete with maps and beautiful illustra- 
tions. It has as its theme the common interest 
of the three religions in the Holy Land and 
particularly the Holy City. The authors aim 
is to describe in depth the Holy Places of all 
three faiths throughout the country, and to il- 
lustrate the way in which the shrines are often 
interrelated. The book is obviously the product 
of considerable scholarship. It is an essential 
for anyone who wishes to gain an understand- 
ing of the background and significance of the 
Holy Places. At the same time it is thoroughly 
readable and full of informative insights pre- 
sented in a most attractive format. 


The author of The Earthly Jerusalem is a 
writer who spent some time in the city after 
the 1967 war on an Israeli government grant. 
He paints a picture of the city's story chiefly 
in terms of bloodshed and violence. Mr. Kot- 
ker's style is informal, and indeed so explicit 
at times that one is tempted to wonder whether 
the book should not be called "The Earthy 
Jerusalem.” In his preface he lists various 
authorities whom he has consulted in writing 
the book, but no sources are referred to through- 
out the text, in spite of the fact that on every 
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page he gives an account of some event, or de- 
scribes some scene or some individual in a way 
which implies he is relating matters of fact. 
Some of his anecdotes seem very far-fetched 
and the book contains a number of inaccura- 
cies. All in all it can hardly be regarded as a 
serious contribution to the literature on the 
subject. 


A EVAN M. WILSON is a retired Foreign Service 
Officer whose last post was as Minister-Consul 
General at Jerusalem. His Jerusalem: Key to 
Peace is to be published by the Middle East In- 
stitute in the spring of 1970. 


ARAB WORLD 


BRITAIN, FRANCE AND THE ARAB MIDDLE 
EAST, 1914-1920, by Jukka Nevakivi. Lon- 
don: The Athlone Press, 1969. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1969. xiii + 260 pages. 
Appen. Bibl. Index. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Laurence Evans 


An important and long awaited addition to 
the sources available to the student of the 
history of the modern Middle East was made 
when the British government opened certain 
of its Archives dealing with the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the Eastern Mediterranean in the 
period of the First World War and its settle- 
ment. Foreign Office files comprise the bulk of 
material, and there are substantial quantities of 
Cabinet documents, although these are more 
notable for what was not made public than 
for the insights they give into high level policy- 
making. 

One of the first to make use of these new 
sources is Dr. Jukka Nevakivi in this study 
of Anglo-French relations and policies in the 
Arab countries of the Middle East in the period 
of the First World War and its settlement. 
After summary accounts of British and French 
interests in the Arab world before the war, the 
conflicts they engendered, the origins of the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, and Anglo-French re- 
lations from the Arab revolt to the opening of 
the Paris Peace Conference, Dr. Nevakivi takes 
up the main themes of his study, Anglo-French 
relations at the Paris Peace Conference, the 
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problems of Middle East rivalries, and the abor- 
tive settlement of Middle East problems at the 
San Remo Conference. The principal value of 
the book lies in the new data it makes available 
to the student of Middle East history, filling 
many gaps in the sources hitherto available 
and providing many of the missing threads in 
the documentary account presented in the series, 
Documents on British Foreign Policy. The 
author makes use not only of these new British 
sources but also the French archives for the 
period before 1914, some American archival 
material, and many private collections. 


Notwithstanding the very real contribution 
Dr. Nevakivi has made to the historiography 
of the Middle East in the international politics 
of the First World War period, the reviewer 
found this a disappointing book. Its main 
weakness is its failure to relate the Arab ques- 
tion to the political interests of the Powers in 
the Middle East as a whole. Though Syria was 
the focus of much of the rivalry between France 
and Britain from the prewar period to the 
establishment in 1944 of independent Syria and 
Lebanon and after, it gained its importance 
from the strategic interests of the two powers 
in the eastern Mediterranean and Middle East 
land area. One need only consider the network 
of secret treaties partitioning the Ottoman Em- 
pire negotiated by Britain, France, Russia and 
Italy in 1915 and 1916 to see how each agree- 
ment relating to a particular part of Ottoman 
territory was related to and dependent on all 
the other agreements comprising the general 
settlement of Allied claims in the Middle East; 
in the same way the Arab question was settled 
at San Remo as part of the overall settlement 
of the terms of the treaty of peace with Turkey. 


One result of Dr. Nevakivi's treatment of 
the Arab question as an isolated factor in the 
politics of the First World War and the Peace 
Conference is that his book lacks focus. Much 
of ic is a recitation of documents with the 
connecting narrative giving only the sketchiest 
analysis of the goals and policies the powers 
were pursuing; one is never quite sure what the 
motives of the policy-makers were, or how one 
political move related to another. This lack of 
focus is particularly noticeable in the author's 
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treatment of the policies and interests of France, 
Italy, the United States and the Arabs; under- 
standably, perhaps, for most of his data are of 
British origin. 

It is interesting to see the Lawrence legend 
maintaining itself full-strength in this book. 
Based as it is primarily on the record left by 
Lawrence himself, the legend should surely raise 
questions in the mind of the historian about 
the róle in a Peace Conference of an advisor 
to advisors. One wonders, in this connection, 
about the "press and radio campaign" which, 
according to Dr. Nekaviki, was conducted by 
Lawrence on behalf of the Arabs. To the best 
of my knowledge, French radio stations in 1919 
broadcast only news summaries in Morse Code.. 


A LAURENCE EVANS is associate professor of history, 
University Center, SUNY, Binghamton, New 
York. 


PALESTINE PROBLEM 


PALESTINE AND ISRAEL: THE LETHAL Di- 
LEMMA, by Hisham Sharabi. New York: 
Pegasus, 1969. viii + 224 pages. Index. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by Frank Ralph Golino 


Reflecting the trend toward pessimism re- 
garding prospects for a peaceful solution of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, Professor Sharabi uses 
the adjective “lethal” in the subtitle of his new 
book. His study is a highly personal statement 
of a point of view rarely presented in as per- 
suasive and cogent a manner. He concentrates 
on three aspects of the Arab-Israeli conflict: 
(1) the causes for declining United States in- 
fluence in the Arab world; (2) the social and 
psychological factors affecting Arab behavior 
and (3) the evolution of a militant perspective 
among Palestinians. 

Sharabi's analysis of Arab behavior is partic- 
ularly incisive. A dialectician of the first order, 
he tends to dichotomize strategy, issues and 
ideologies into left, right (thesis and antithesis) 
and center (synthesis). Using this technique 
he distinguishes Ba'thist from Bourguibist stra- 
tegy, with "Nasserism" in the middle. Survey- 
ing ideologies, however, he contrasts revolution- 
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ism with Islam, assigning Bourguibism to the 
center. In addressing himself to why the Arabs 
failed in the May-June, 1967 confrontation, he 
points to the irrationality of Arab propaganda 
as the major cause for diplomatic failure and 
to the absence of a scientific or military men- 
tality as the principal cause for their military 
defeat. 


With regard to his analysis of the causes for 
declining United States influence, it is impos- 
sible to accept unchallenged the assertion that 
“the formation and implementation of Ameri- 
can policy in the Arab world” has been affected. 
by a “fundamental American cultural antipathy 
towards the Arabs as an alien 'race'," or by 
"the negative Christian attitude towards the 
Arabs and Islam” (p. 19). The logical in- 
consistency of these assertions is too obvious to 
merit formal refutation. Why is or should the 
American attitude towatds Arabs and Islam 
be more negative than that in Christian Spain, 
Cuba or France? Furthermore, the popularity 
of Arab fashions and cuisine and of Arab ro- 
mantics such as Khalil Gibran cast doubt upon 
Professor Sharabi’s impressions. On the other 
hand, it is true that Americans do not respond 
positively to exhortations that their leaders 
“drink the Red Sea.” Professor Sharabi is not 
the first Arab commentator who, when analyz- 
ing the influence of pressure groups in the 
United States, has failed to observe that nega- 
tive pressure is not likely to produce positive 
reactions from Americans. Recognition of mu- 
tual interest and empathy grows from mutual 
expressions of confidence and respect. Those 
who honestly seek an improvement in Arab- 
American relations, and they are legion, are 
faced therefore with the dilemma of defusing 
the atmosphere of recrimination which has 
tended to cloud relations in recent years. 


Professor Sharabi criticizes the Truman Doc- 
trine for assuming “a unilateral obligation to 
arm and strengthen established governments 
far beyond their own normal capacity to do 
so” (p. 45). Isn’t this exactly what the Soviet 
Union is doing today in the Arab world? He 
also suggests that the “Arab’s estrangement 
from the United States (and from the West 
generally) is possibly more than any other 
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single factor, responsible for the conversion 
by 1969 of the Mediterranean Sea from an 
exclusively American-dominated sea to one 
dominated equally by Russian and American 
power” (p. 14). This statement tends to over- 
emphasize Arab influence on the admittedly 
changing US-Soviet naval balance. Soviet 
emergence into the Mediterranean and other 
areas of the world is more directly related to 
expansion of the Soviet fleet and to the gradual 
adoption of at-sea, in-movement replenishment 
and maintenance techniques which the Soviets 
have learned during the past decade from close 
observation of the US Sixth Fleet. Without 
either of these two developments, neither of 
which is dependent on the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
the Soviets could not have developed a credible 
naval presence in the Mediterranean Sea or the 
Indian Ocean. Moreover, some naval strategists 
would seriously discount the assumption that 
Soviet naval power in the Mediterranean now 
equals US naval power. 


In the last two chapters of his book, Sharabi 
expounds the view that the revolution of the 
Palestinian resistance movement has created a 
new circumstance in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The question which remains to be answered, 
however, is whether anything is really changed 
in the essence of the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
the prospects for peace by the growing mili- 
tancy of the Palestinians. 


A FRANK RALPH GOLINO, a Foreign Service Offi- 
cer, is currently Chairman of Near East and North 
Africa Area Studies at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, Department of State. 


SUEZ: THE Twice FOUGHT War: A HISTORY, 
by Kennett Love. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1969. xxv + 767 pages. Maps. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Harry N. Howard 


This monumental work, by a former New 
York Times Middle East correspondent, deals 
with the Suez Conflict of 1956. It is based on 
the published sources and documents, on the 
author's own interviews and sources of the 
period, and upon consultation of the Dulles and 
Eisenhower papers. The work fits into the pic- 
ture which has now been painted in the works 
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of Terence Robertson, Crisis: The Inside Story 
of the Suez Conflict (1966), Anthony Nutting, 
No End of a Lesson (1967), Hugh Thomas, 
The Suez Affair (1967), and Anthony Mon- 
crief, ed., Suez Ten Years After (1967). But 
it tells much more of the American side of 
the tale, and adds point to the earlier accounts 
which have now placed the events of 1955- 
1956 in better perspective. Part I of Mr. Love's 
story begins with the Israeli raid on the Gaza 
Strip of February 28, 1955 and ends with the 
Anglo-American refusal to help finance the 
initial stages of the building of the Aswan 
Dam. Part IL treats of the "pretexts" under 
which the Israeli-Franco-British attack on Egypt 
was carried out (July 20-October 29, 1956). 
Part III covers the actual war (October 29- 
November 7, 1956), and Part IV (November 
7, 1956 to the future) is devoted to the "re- 
prise,’ including the blitzkrieg of June 5-11, 
1967. 


A number of conclusions emerge from Mr. 
Love's ponderous volume, with a few variations 
on the themes of the earlier works cited above. 
First, the origins of the 1956 conflict lay in 
the long background of the Palestine problem, 
and more immediately in the Israeli attack on 
the Gaza Strip on February 28, 1955, in the 
failure of the Western. Powers to assist in the 
rearmament of Egypt, and in the American- 
British refusal of July 19, 1956, after the initial 
offer of December 17, 1955, to assist in finan- 
cing the early stages of the Aswan Dam, the 
economic symbol of Nasir's new Egypt. Second, 
Nasir’s nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany (July 26, 1956), served as a pretext for 
later Anglo-French military action, which was 
already in the planning stage. Third, Franco- 
Israeli arms collaboration, in secret violation of 
the Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950, 
dated back at least to the summer of 1954 and 
inaugurated the Middle East arms race. Fourth, 
the Dulles-Eden jealousy, mistrust and mutual 
dislike led to much misunderstanding, outright 
deception by the British government, and a 
breakdown in communications, while there was 
a similar deception on the part of the French 
and Israeli governments. Fifth, the United 
Kingdom, France and Israel were determined 
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to smash Nasir and his régime: (a) France, 
because of its problems in Algeria, for which 
Naşir was largely blamed; (b) the United 
Kingdom, because of Prime Minister Eden's ob- 
session with the alleged threat of Nasir, who 
was compared with Hitler and Mussolini, to 
British prestige and interests in the Suez region 
and the Middle East generally; and (c) Israel, 
because of the fedayeen raids from Gaza into 
Israel and the problem of passage to and from 
the Gulf of Aqaba through the Straits of Tiran. 
Sixth, the problem of the Suez Canal was on 
the road to possible adjustment when Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd’s “six principles” rela- 
tive to passage of the Canal were adopted by 
the UN Security Council on October 13, even 
if the provisions for international operation of 
the Canal were vetoed by the USSR. Imple- 
mentation was to have been worked out among 
France, the United Kingdom and Egypt on 
October 29, the very day on which the Israeli 
Army was to attack, by prearrangement, in the 
Gaza Strip and the Sinai Peninsula. Seventh, 
British, French and Israeli representatives (Ben 
Gurion, Dayan and Peres), at very secret meet- 
ings in Villacoublay, during October 22-24, 
plotted, planned, set the attack schedule, and 
even wrote out the ultimatum which was to be 
presented to Egypt and Israel on October 30. 
Eighth, neither France (Mollet) nor the United 
Kingdom (Eden) was interested in a settle- 
ment of the Suez problem. Reference to the 
United Nations Security Council was a decep- 
tive charade to provide a suitable UN um- 
brella for military operations already planned, 
as the United States suspected. Ninth, the 
United States opposed the aggression against 
Egypt, as the Eisenhower and Dulles papers 
amply demonstrate, the NATO alliance was 
gravely weakened and, for a brief period, the 
"éntente cordiale" among the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France was shattered. Re- 
lations between the United States and Israel 
were also seriously strained, and Israel was 
threatened with sanctions if it did not withdraw 
from the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip. 
British and French positions in the Middle East 
were gravely undermined by this tragic error 
of policy. Thanks to its support of the United 
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Nations and its clearcut opposition to the at- 
tack, the United States gained great moral in- 
fluence for a brief period, although it is doubt- 
ful that the Eisenhower Doctrine (1957) 
contributed positively in this direction. Despite 
its invasion of Hungary during this period, the 
USSR made very significant gains in the Middle 
East. Tenth, in collaboration with the United 
Kingdom and France, Israel won an impressive 
blitzkrieg, but found itself in contempt of the 
United Nations because of its repeated re- 
fusals to abide by UN resolutions calling for 
withdrawal of its forces from occupied terri- 
tories. Nasir, defeated in war, won a diplomatic 
triumph, strengthened his position at home, and 
emerged as the leader of the Arab world. 


Mr. Love gives President Eisenhower full 
credit for standing on moral and legal princi- 
ples, for bringing hostilities to a halt, and for 


forcing Israel to disgorge its territorial gains, ` 


despite the Presidential campaign of 1956. Not 
everyone will agree with all of Mr. Love's state- 
ments or conclusions, but none can ignore the 
evidence as to the backgrounds or the nature 
of the Suez conflict. He has opened an histori- 
cal Pandora's box. Thanks to the Love volume 
and those which preceded it, the picture of 
1956 has changed basically, as that of 1967 may 
in the future. His work must be read by those 
who seek to be informed about the events of 
1956. It is time now for more of the actors 
on the scene to come forth and provide more 
light as to what took place. There is, no doubt, 
yet more to be shed. 


A HARRY N. HOWARD is Book Review Editor of 
THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL. 


IRAN 


PERSIAN KINGSHIP IN TRANSITION. CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH A MONARCH WHOSE OFFICE 
Is TRADITIONAL AND WHOSE GOAL Is 


MODERNIZATION, by E. A. Bayne. New 


York: American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 
1968. 288 pages. $7.50. 

THE SHAH OF IRAN, by Ramesh Sanghvi. New 
York: Stein and Day, 1968. 390 pages. 
$10.00. 
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Reviewed by Marvin Zonis 


There is a popular summer drink in Tehran, 
one of whose principal ingredients is vinegar. 
The skill with which Iranians are able to con- 
vert that bitterness into a sweet and refreshing 
taste is intriguing. And so it is with their poli- 
tics. For the underlying harshness is not ob- 
vious and at least the trappings of democratic 
tule are present. But few Iranians will deny 
the realities of either their refreshments or their 
politics. Not so, unfortunately, with many 
foreign observers. Ramesh Sanghvi has con- 
cocted a commonplace chronology of recent 
Iranian history, portraying the Shah as a card- 
board figure deprived of the richness which 
inner conflict, trepidation, uncertainty, and 
growth can bring. Sanghvi would have us be- 
lieve that even before his accession at the age 
of 21, the Shah was a “fully mature Iranian in- 
tellectual” (p. xxii). Moreover, following his 
call to the throne, he gave the politicians their 
chance in office to manifest the folly of their 
“obstructionism,” “negative nationalism,” “emo- 
tionalism,” and “traditionalism.” Having dis- 
credited them all over the course of the next 
23 years, it is now clear that anyone opposing 
the policies of the Shah does so because the 
King’s “only objective is to serve the true in- 
terests of his country” (p. 275). With that 
established, the Shah could proceed with his 
coronation, knowing that “the standard of liv- 
ing has risen appreciably, most of the popula- 
tion was now literate and well cared for from 
a medical standpoint. The cooperative move- 
ment in the cities had succeeded in keeping 
the cost of living under strict control.” (p. 
323-4) 

Where has the “prominent left-wing Indian 
journalist" (as he is billed) generated all this 
romance? An examination of his sources is re- 
vealing. He thanks the Shah for “easy and un- 
restrained access” (p. ix). The only other 
Iranians named as sources are General Hassan 
Pakraven, then director of the Iranian secret 
police and Seifollah Rashidian, an old-line 
establishment hand. ' 

His footnotes are even more compelling. 
Over the 390 pages there are some 348 refer- 
ences. Nearly half of these—171—are from 
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the books of the Shah himself {Mission For My 
Country (124) and The White Revolution 
(47)). But a single footnote refers to one of 
those “easy and unrestrained” personal sessions. 
Forty-nine footnotes are from Ali Asghar 
Shamin’s panegyric, Iran In The Reign Of 
His Majesty Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi 
(Tehran, 1966) and thirty from General Has- 
san Arfa, Under Five Sbabs, (London, 1964). 
The rest are culled from English language sec- 
ondary sources on Iran. 

It is not surprising then that Mr. Sanghvi 
offers no new insights into the ambiguities of 
Ghavam or Mossadegh; to the réle of the Royal 
Family; to the character of the Shah. The con- 
tradiction and complexity—the vinegar—which 
makes Iranian politics and the Shah so fas- 
cinating are nowhere to be found. Not so, 
fortunately, with E. A. Bayne, whose twenty 
years of familiarity with Iran (through the 
World Bank and the AUFS) have left him one 
of the best informed foreigners on that coun- 
try. In addition, since their first meeting in 
1949, Bayne has developed a nearly unique rap- 
port with the Shah which is used here to ad- 
vantage. For this work is meant, not as a 
biography, but as an interpretation of the 
changing nature of the institution of kingship 
as embodied by the Shah. It provides scope for 
Bayne to dwell on personally observed changes 
in the man, the institution, and his people over 
the last two decades. 


From nearly verbatim records of their con- 
versations, the Shah confitms much we sus- 
pected: “To live like this, with no privacy—I 
never know if the next glass of water I drink 
will be my last" (p. 38). "I cannot understand 
[Ayatollah] Bourjerdi [in his opposition to land 
reform]. He has plenty—more than he wants 
now. He should be above this" (p. 48). 
". .. someone must be above politics—above 
petty jealousies, above parties, cartels, trusts, 
the financial powers—who must and should 
make fundamental decisions" (p. 64-65). “I 
am completely in favor of academic freedom if 
the students and faculty are not guilty of trea- 
son" (p. 84). '"... the Constitution was brought 
to us by the British and it was a defense against 
Czarist Russia" (p. 76). "So we had elections 


without a single case of corruption—absolutely 
clean elections [in 1960, 1961, and 1963]. . ." 
E. A. Bayne: "But the list of candidates was 
still approved by you, wasn't it?" H. L M.: 
"Why not? Why should it be approved by 
Washington or London?" (p. 108). 

Bayne also makes a variety of telling obser- 
vations on the Shah: "He seemed an actor 
walking through his lines" (p. 39). Bayne 
comments on the Shah's "continuing insecuri- 
ties of spirit" (p. 25); his appointment of 
Bahais as Ministers, an act forbidden by the 
Constitution (p. 51); his style of decision- 
making (p. 140); his perceptions on the use- 
fulness of the Constitution (p. 143); and his 
family (p. 240). Comments on the róle of the 
King in the processes of development and the 
problems of succession abound. 

Stil], the book leaves the reader unsatisfied. 
The actual “conversations” constitute too small 
a proportion of the text much of which is a con- 
ventional history. In many places, Bayne is far 
too congenial with his subject. His questions 
are frequently declarative, providing answers 
which the Shah then offers in immediate re- 
sponse. He fails to follow up on intriguing 
royal responses and refrains from raising many 
obvious but impolitic issues. Throughout, the 
Shah retains his royal presence. Bayne’s dif- 
ficulties clearly stem from his desire to maintain 
access and candor—an impossible task at the 
throne of a ruling monarch. Nonetheless, what 
is here is fascinating, if not always new. 

Finally, both authors neglect a crucial theme 
in Iranian politics, the rôle of oil revenues in 
the political life of the kingdom. It is no hap- 
penstance that payments from the petroleum 
companies to the government of Iran are known 
as “royalties.” The role of the monarch in dis- 
posing of the one billion dollars per year which 
now enter his Treasury and their effects on his 
tule, central as they are, remain unexamined. 


A MARVIN ZONIS is Assistant Director of the Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, The University of 
Chicago. 
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HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE 


IN A New Licut, by Atallah Mansour. Trans- 
lated by A. Birman. London: Valentine and 
Mitchell, 1969. 176 pages. 25s. 


Reviewed by Irene L. Gendzier 


When pacificism and non-resistance were 
criticized for being politically unrealistic, there 
seemed to be a consensus that people who 


adopted such positions were necessarily what. 


Bertrand Russell called “Sunday-schooly” types. 
And indeed there were and are members of this 
genre who remain remarkably innocent of the 
wilder side of human nature. But the assump- 
tion that exponents of realpolitik are any less 
subject to myth, or that they are in full com- 
mand of the truth, has at least come under 
scrutiny. Patriotism is no longer associated ex- 
clusively with a military uniform, and the de- 
fense of the nation is no longer exclusively 
identified with defense of the flag. Still, par- 
tisanship is at a premium and in moments of 
crisis, the tolerance of independent spirits is 
normally low. 'These generalizations apply to the 
Middle East where there often appears to be a 
conspiracy seeking to classify men according to 
the categories: for me or against me. Atallah 
Mansour's novel, the first to be written in 
Hebrew by an Arab, may well prove to be an 
irritant to those who see the world divided in 
this manichean manner. 


Mansour is currently the West Bank cor- 
respondent for the Israeli daily, Haaretz. He 
has previously published short stories and an 
earlier novel written in Arabic and published 
in Israel, entitled Samirah Stayed. In a New 
Light is about the relation of personality to 
politics. It is an account of a man whose realism 
and humanism are tested in the dilemma of 
the Arab-Israeli crisis. Yossi Mizrahi, the 
novel’s hero, is not a political man nor does 
he have much appetite for polemics. Yet he 
lives a situation in which politics and partisan- 
ship are common denominators. No one could 
accuse Yossi of being unaware of the dimmer 
aspects of the world in which he lives. On the 
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contrary, Yossi’s pessimism is without bounds. 
It is only on special occasions that the promises 
of the new world intrude, and then, what is 
encouraging is Yossi’s susceptibility to the 
strange optimism of the milieu that surrounds 
him. 

To a certain extent, Yossi is Everyman. He 
suffers from a chronic inability to accept com- 
promise with grace, and he has not yet learned 
to regret this flaw. His loneliness is that of all 
men who retain a nostalgia for an irreplacable 
loss, and who are not consoled by the irration- 
ality of their yearning. 

Like Everyman, Yossi cannot be understood 
completely without an appreciation of the pecu- 
liar situation which defines his past and limits 
his existence in the present. Yossi is an Arab 
living in an Israeli kibbutz. Until he seeks ad- 
mission into kibbutz Har-Or, his relation to 
its members is undefined and his identity is left 
undisclosed. ‘To be a stranger in one's own land, 
alone in a collective that prides itself on to- 
getherness and among men whose consciousness 
of struggle is their justification for being—these 
are the private thoughts that accompany Yossi 
in his silence. But the light that is brought 
to bear on his past forces these nocturnal rev- 
eries into the open. 


It is difficult not to interpret Mansour's book 
in a symbolic manner. For the problems tied 
to Yossi's admission into kibbutz Har-Or are, 
in the first place, the problems of self-conscious- 
ness and choice. The crisis and the new light 
are symptomatic of a situation in which evasion 
and silence ate no longer possible. Yossi does 
his best to discourage investigation into his past 
because he knows only too well that it will 
only succeed in raising questions for which 
there may be no answers. There is no doubt 
cast on the right of the kibbutz to consider the 
unusual candidacy of its prospective member. 
The kibbutz image as the vanguard of the so- 
cialist revolution, its pioneering efforts in the 
creation of the state and its dramatic function 
in defending the borders of the land—these are 
aspects of the kibbutz legend that are clearly 
painted. Why should the unexpected identifi- 
cation of Yossi Mizrahi as an Arab suddenly 
risk ruining the legend? Or does it? 
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For Yossi, past and present are not smoothly 
joined. From his joy at the sight of shapeless 
fields to his admission that progress lies in 
precise planning and methodic cultivation, there 
lies a path that links the dissimiliar ways of two 
worlds Even Rivkah, the woman who shields 
him from his loneliness and who brings him 
out of his solitude into the collectivity of 
Har-Or, is peculiar in the ways of the modern 
world. Imbued with a "scientific" sense, ad- 
dicted to rational explanations and explorations, 
her restlessness is a symbol of what is both 
attractive and destructive The past is never- 
theless a part of him as much as the promised 
land of the future which Har-Or holds out to 
its members. It is a measure of Mansour's style 
that he offers us a portrait of Yossi that is 
often contradictory. Does he really wish to be 
admitted into Har-Or? Yes, but only because 
there is little choice. What is his goal: to be 
an Arab and accept his past or to remain in 
Har-Or and bear children who will be neither 
Jews nor Arabs but human beings? And what 
of the members of Har-Or? The comrades who 
surround him on the day of judgment are not 
unanimous in their manner or their sentiments. 
If nationalism dictates the correct course of 
action what future is there for Yossi at Har-Or? 
But should nationalism and racism be encou- 
raged? Har-Or is not in paradise, and there are 
elections and enemies and work to be done. The 
decision must be made, but Yossi refuses to 
make his comrades’ task any easier. For what 
he asks is not the right to hate others nor to 
lose himself, but the recognition of who he is 
and the recognition of his need to love and to 
be loved, irrespective of any nationalism. 


As David Pryce-Jones points out in his Fore- 
word, it is not unlikely that critics in Cairo 
and Tel Aviv will use more or less similar 
arguments to condemn this book. In so far as 
he implicitly rejects the exclusiveness of all na- 
tionalists, Mansour will not be made a willing 
partisan. What he speaks for is a partisanship 
for life and the right to be counted his own 
man, neither subject nor object. 


A IRENE L. GENDZIER is associate professor of his- 
tory at Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF Sr. JOHN IN JERUSALEM 
AND CYPRUS, 1050-1310, by Jonathon Riley- 
Smith. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968. 
xv + 476 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $14.50. 


Reviewed by Jeremy Adams 


This first volume in a projected series on the 
Knights of the Hospital (Jater more familiar 
as the Knights of Rhodes or Malta) is the seri- 
ous, careful product of a young English scholar’s 
close acquaintance with the unusually full 
archives of that stubborn military Order. It is 
divided into four parts. The first and longest 
is an attempt to fit a synopsis of the Order's 
political history, from its foundation to its con- 
quest of Rhodes, into a general survey of the 
Crusades. The second part gives a condensed 
but strikingly detailed account of the Order's 
internal organization, and the last two parts 
discuss at closer range and in more leisurely 
detail the Hospitallers’ ecclesiastical exemptions 
and fuedal privileges in the states of Latin Syria. 

Mr. Riley-Smith's chief scholarly contribution 
lies in the last two parts of this minutely re- 
searched book. He has visited a great number 
of the Hospitallers’ former properties in the 
Middle East, and brings to his treatment of 
their acquisition, development and endlessly 
litigated status an evident appreciation of the 
concrete realities involved, for which most 
readers will be grateful. One instance of this 
sureness of touch is an especially interesting 
report on the Frankish colonization of Beth- 
gibelin in southern Judaea (pp. 435-37); an- 
other is his sensible explanation of a water-use 
dispute with the Templars near Acre (p. 446). 
An awesome appendix of all identifiable Hos- 
pitaller estates in the Levant, with ten maps, 
will interest not only the geographer. 

The four chapters of the second part, dealing 
with the evolution of the Order’s internal struc- 
ture and customs, are sharply organized them- 
selves and presented with great clarity, despite 
the author’s concern to revise oversimplified and 
unduly static previous interpretations. These 
chapters are distinguished by the competence 
with which Mr. Riley-Smith assesses his sec- 
ondary sources (including the current work of 
Cahen, Prawer, e£ al. as well as the turn-of-the- 
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centuty monuments produced by Delaville Le 
Roulx and Prutz), and by his intimate famili- 
arity with the seals, maps and other artifacts 
which enrich the published cartulary material. 

Unfortunately for the general reader, the long 
first part of this book is least successful. The 
author tries to set one necessarily derivative 
natrative summary within an even looser ac- 
count of its proper context. That would be a 
difficult trick in any circumstance, but the 
author complicates his problem by an exces- 
sively subtle alternation of the two narratives, 
and by an apparent refusal to decide whether 
he was writing for professional medievalists or 
a less specialized audience. One gets the im- 
pression that Mr. Riley-Smith’s heart was not 
in that part of the job, that he was restless to 
get on to the seals, villages and legal cases that 
he knows so well. Even the expert last part of 
the book suffers occasionally from a related 
hesitancy to tackle historical issues of broader 
scope. In the conclusion to chapter 15 (The 
Hospitallers as Feudal Lords) one cannot help 
wondering (not for the first time) what the 
author's conception of the term feudal can pos- 
sibly be, and whether he has perceived the im- 
portance to many of his concerns of the great 
debate on the nature of feudalism which still 
continues among medievalists. One expiatory 
footnote to Marc Bloch's Feudal Society is 
hardly enough. 

This timidity or disinterest in the face of 
major conceptual categories deprives an other- 
wise admirable exercise in historical precision 
of much of its potential significance. Neverthe- 
less, despite his occasionally beclouding re- 
ticence, Mr. Riley-Smith's book should be a 
delightful and trustworthy introduction to the 
subject for the general reader, a mine of ma- 
terial rich in comparative suggestions as well 
as in its own carefully established right. 


A JEREMY ADAMS is assistant professor of medieval 
history at Yale University. 


MODERN HEBREW POETRY: A BILINGUAL AN- 
THOLOGY, tr. and ed. by Ruth F. Mintz. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1968. liv -- 345 pages. Notes. $225. 


Reviewed by Abraham I. Katsh 
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Rarely has a Janguage made such a gigantic 
excursion across the expanses of time and space 
as the Hebrew language. From the time of the 
Hebrew Bible to the current vernacular in 
Israel, Hebrew was never a “dead” language, 
even though generation after generation, it had 
to fight for its existence and often for its sur- 
vival. 


Through its long history Hebrew developed 
and grew richer in its vocabulary and stock of 
ideas. And it is natural that the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the tongue of the prophets, should be- 
come the national language of modern Israel— 
the fulfillment of the prophetic teachings. 
Hebrew succeeded because it was always the 
key to a vast storehouse filled with national 
treasures, serving as a unifying spiritual link. 

Modern Hebrew is thus a link to ancient 
Hebrew. It sprang from Biblical and Mishnaic 
times as well as from the stock Galut Hebrew— 
the prose of Mendele Mocher Sefarim, the essay 
style of Achad Haam, the poetry of Hyyim 
Nahman Bialik, Saul Tchernichovsky, Zalman 
Schneour, Uri Tzvi Greenberg, David Shimoni 
and the many poets included in Modern He- 
brew Poetry. 

Ruth Finer Mintz, an American poet who 
also studied in Israel, endeavors in this col- 
lection of 115 poems in Hebrew by 28 poets 
of the present century from Bialik (4.1934) 
to the youngest of the group Avner Trainin 
(b.1928), to present to the English reader the 
humanistic character of modern Hebrew poetry. 
Each poem appears in the Hebrew original with 
the English translation on the adjoining page. 
In the elaborate and scholarly introduction the 
editor evaluates the themes and motivations of 
the poets. Biographical sketches of the poets 
and notes on each poem which appear at the 
end of the book enhance the anthology. 

The selection reflects a diversity of styles 
and themes adding much lustre to the under- 
standing of Hebrew poetry. 

In the introduction Mrs. Mintz makes the 
point that in the translation she preferred "to 
be accurate rather than literal" in order "to 
maintain the integrity of the poem as a whole 
and to keep the vividness of imagery as well 
as its associative implication.” As a result she 
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was obliged in many cases “to abandon rhyme 
so that she could keep both the ideas and the 
emotional tension of the poem.” 

This approach has great merit and in many 
instances she ably succeeds, but in some she 
fails. For every student of foreign languages, 
in spite of an honest intention to render the 
original faithfully, often, even consciously, al- 
lows himself to read his own ideas into certain 
passages, and the result is a wrong impression 
of the original or often a commentary. 

“Hebrew is so rich in sense,” states W. L. 
Roy in his Hebrew dictionary, “that no trans- 
lation can do it justice.” It is doubly so when it 
comes to Hebrew poetry. Whether Mrs. Mintz 
succeeded in improving on previous translations 
may be questioned in certain places. 

But this does not detract from this beautiful 
anthology. Mrs. Mintz is most successful with 
the “more modern” poets and admirably suc- 
ceeds with skill and brilliance to give the mod- 
ern student and reader a deep appreciation of 
the flavor of modern Hebrew poetry. 


A ABRAHAM I. KATSH is President of The Dropsie 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE ALMOHAD MOVEMENT IN NORTH 
AFRICA IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES, by Roger Le Tourneau. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969. 
vii + 127 pages. $5.00. 


This book, which the author modestly calls 
“a series of reflections on the Almohads,” does 
not claim to supersede the excellent existing 
studies and histories of the Almohad movement 
which have appeared especially in the last quar- 
ter century. Growing from a series of lectures 
delivered at Princeton University in the fall of 
1959, it briefly traces the history of the great 
political and religious movement from its be- 
ginnings in the twelfth century to its final decay 
and collapse in the thirteenth. Using this his- 
tory as a framework, Le Tourneau discusses the 
reasons for the initial successes of ibn Tumart, 
the rise and flourishing of the empire and its 
eventual downfall. "My principal aim,” he says, 
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“is to try to understand how the Almohads 
succeeded in uniting all of North Africa and 
Spain under their dominion and in addition, 
why they failed to maintain this unity.” Further- 
more, he points out the lessons to be learned 
from the Almohad experience, which might be 
of benefit to those who presently seek North 
African unity. 

Those who are aware of the high reputation 
Le Tourneau enjoys in the field of North Afri- 
can studies will certainly not be disappointed 
by this fascinating little book. It is the result 
of patient thought and meditation by a spe- 
cialist who knows the subject thoroughly, and 
will be of interest especially to readers who 
already have some knowledge of the field. But 
the newcomer will find it most worthwhile as 
well. The book is lucidly and simply written, 
and well printed, though marred by a surprising 
number of typographical errors. The author is 
to be commended for a splendid, up-to-date 
critical bibliography in the appendix. 


A ToM DRURY, University of Washington, Seattle. 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: A HISTORY OF 
THE Jews OF NORTH AFRICA, by Andre N. 
Chouraqui. Translated by Michael M. Bernet. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1968. xxii + 315 pages. Notes. 
Appen. Bibl. Index. $6.00. 


Dr. Chouraqui’s work is a general introduc- 
tion to the history of the Jews in North Africa 
from the Carthaginian Era (813-146 B.C.E.) 
to the present. It is a descriptive study that 
covers the most important religious, political 
and sociological aspects of Jewish life in the 
Maghrib, including the consequences of French 
colonization, the establishment of the state of 
Israel and North African independence. The 
range and dimensions of the subject and the 
difficulty of research in this scarcely documented 
field make this general work all the more in- 
dispensable to interested scholars and laymen. 
Dr. Chouraqui’s main contribution lies in bring- 
ing out the historical, cultural and sociological 
diversity of the three communities in Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco that became more com- 
plex as a result of rapid change under colonial 
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tule. The much abused term “Oriental,” usu- 
ally associated with Jews from North Africa, 
becomes deprived of concrete meaning when 
one considers the kaleidoscopic picture that 
emerges from this study. 

The author’s competence in examining the 
internal life of the three Jewish communities 
is not paralleled by his efforts at defining the 
róle of the Jews in North African societies 
particularly during the colonial phase (a task 
which the title leads one to assume to be his 
main concern). The author’s most cogent state- 
ment in this respect is that “The position of 
the Jews in North Africa was one of ambiguity; 
ambiguity in the attitude toward Orient and 
Occident, toward Moslem and Christian, toward 
colonized and colonizers, toward North Africa 
and France, toward past and future” (p. 260). 
In various places he briefly describes this róle, 
without analyzing its implications, as a “neces- 
sary link” (p. 50), “at a meeting point” (p. 
202) between the French and Moslem civili- 
zations. In his introduction, the author postu- 
lates that “the Moslem, the Frenchman, and 
the Jew—together controlled the dynamic in- 
ternal force and the social, economic and politi- 
cal evolution which was a result of their 
coexistence” (p. xix). Later, however, he con- 
cludes that both Tunisian and Moroccan Jews 
“felt themselves to be living on the fringes of 
both European and Moslem societies” (p. 167) 
or “alienated from both societies” (p. 174). 

A much clearer and more systematic analysis 
(difficult as it is) is needed to establish what 
rôle, if any, the Jews of North Africa played 
within each Muslim society in the Maghrib 
and between East and West. 


A JACQUES ROUMANI, Princeton University. 


THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL: THE TOUSLED DIPLO- 
MATIC BED, by Herbert Feis. New York: 
Norton, 1969. 90 pages. $3.65. 


This cloth-bound pamphlet by a distinguished 
writer and scholar was written during the 
course of a comprehensive study of the relations 
between the Soviet Union and the West which 
the author is now completing. The work begins 
with the immediate post World War II era 
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and ends with the establishment of the State 
of Israel. The author well demonstrates what 
has been well-known for years, namely, that the 
Soviet Unioà and the United States, on the 
public record, favored the partition of Palestine. 
In Mr. Feis view, the twenty years and more 
which have elapsed since the birth of Israel 
have “clearly shown how well justified was the 
desperate quest of the Jews for an independent 
homeland; and how competently and creatively 
they have striven to make it worthy.” He is 
fully aware, of course, that some rather serious 
problems yet remain to be “solved,” particu- 
larly those involved in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Essentially, the book covers the concept of 
a “national home for the Jewish people,” the 
Anglo-American inquiry of 1946, the partition 
resolution of November 29, 1947, the 1948 
war and the birth of Israel. As Mr. Feis states, 
the study is neither exhaustive, nor particularly 
original, although he considers the tale “remark- 
able,” and looks upon the establishment of the 
State of Israel as “an historical miracle.” Per- 
haps. As Carlton J. H. Hayes once remarked: 
“All peoples have their past—not always true, 
but always glorious.” 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 


COTTON AND THE EGYPTIAN ECONOMY, 1820- 
1914: A STUDY IN TRADE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, by E. R. J. Owen. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1969. xxvi + 416 pages. 
Bibl Index. $1175. 


Reviewed by Donald. C. Mead 


This book provides a stimulating and schol- 
arly analysis of the Egyptian economy from 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s rise to power in 1805 until 
the eve of the First World War. As in all 
such historical studies, the ferreting out, as- 
sembling and interpreting of information from 
a wide range of sources is a key component of 
success. Owen has done very well in this regard, 
working in a painstaking way with primary 
sources in London, Manchester, Caito and 
Washington. In view of the key róle which 
cotton has played in the economic growth of 
the country, it is not surprising that consider- 
able attention is paid to the production and 
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trade of this one commodity; but there are also 
extensive discussions of developments in other 
sectors, permitting us to see the relative posi- 
tion of this one product in the context of the 
whole economy. 


: One of the recurring themes throughout the 
book concerns the question of income distribu- 
tion. As growth in agricultural output takes 
place, who benefits: foreigners, wealthy Egyp- 
tians or the fallabin? The data available clearly 
do not permit any clearcut answers to this 
question, but the book does provide us with a 
number of relevant facts. These would seem 
to point to the conclusion that a substantial 
majority of the extra income earned as output 
expanded over the course of the century was 
captured by large land-owners (primarily 
Egyptian) and local commission agents (largely 
European). It is an important virtue of the 
book that it keeps reminding us that this dis- 
tribution question is of crucial importance, 
even if it cannot be analysed in any precise, 
statistical way. Beyond this, the provacative 
comparison in the concluding chapter of Egyp- 
tian and Japanese growth patterns during the 
30-40 years before World War I is one which 
this reviewer found particularly interesting. On 
the whole, this is a good book which can be 
warmly recommended. 


A DONALD C. MEAD, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 


ENCOUNTER WITH THE MIDDLE EAST: AN 
INTIMATE REPORT ON WHAT LIES BEHIND 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT, by Winston 
Burdett. New York: Atheneum, 1969. vii 
+ 384 pages. Maps. Index. $10.00. 


Winston Burdett’s enduring encounter with 
the Middle East purports to get at the human 
character of the Arab-Israeli conflict, more 
especially the June, 1967 blitzkrieg and its 
background. His pages sketch the shifting 
scene from Jerusalem and Tel Aviv to Damas- 
cus, Cairo and Amman and tell us something 
of those who played a leading róle on this part 
of the Middle Eastern stage. "There is little, 
however, of an "intimate report," as the title 
suggests, except as the book reflects the per- 
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sonal views and judgments of a well-known 
correspondent who has spent years in the Medi- 
terranean. Its importance lies in the fact that 
it is a personal contemporary account. With 
few exceptions, Mr. Burdett appears to accept 
the Israeli view of the events which led to the 
renewal of conflict in 1967. While he repeat- 
edly refers to the American interest in Israel 
and to American "commitments" to Israel as 
an "ally," he, like some other writers, does not 
bother to offer precise documentation on these 
matters. 

Mr. Burdett's final chapter which deals with 
the "sequel" to the 1967 conflict embodies his 
sober reflections on the aftermath. He suggests 
that Israel's victory has not brought peace, but 
the sword and that Israel's position is "more 
precarious than ever" primarily because the 
Arabs, of whom he seems contemptuous, appear 
in no mood to accept formal terms or admit 
defeat. “The war," he writes, "had discredited 
belligerence as a concept and had perpetuated 
it as a fact." "Belligerence" was still Israel's 
"way of life after victory in her third war and 
would continue to be so for a period of years 
that had no foreseeable term." 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 


FROM THE BOSPORUS TO SAMARKAND: FLAT- 
Woven RUGs, by Anthony N. Landreau and 
W. R. Pickering. Washington, D. C.: The 
Textile Museum, 1969. 109 pages. 116 Illus. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 


This excellent catalog is based on an ex- 
hibition of mid-nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury flat-woven rugs, covers and trappings held 
initially at the Textile Museum in Washington 
in 1969. It provides a needed, although some- 
what brief, increment to our knowledge of these 
beautiful, but heretofore poorly studied textiles 
of the Middle East. 

Although the importance of geography is 
recognized by the authors, lack of adequate 
documentation has made local origin a less sat- 
isfactory categorizing device than structure of 
weave and embellishment. Thus, the bulk of 
the book is concerned with Technique and 
Terminology and classifies the textiles under 
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six headings: 1) Tapestry-Woven Rugs (Kil- 
ims); 2) Soumak Rugs; 3) Brocaded Rugs; 
4)Embroidered Rugs; 5) Compound-Weave 
Rugs; and 6) Mixed-Technique Rugs. Tech- 
niques are clarified for the reader by means of 
verbal descriptions accompanied by photo- 
graphs of weaves and of diagrammatic con- 
structions taken from Irene Emerys The 
Primary Structures of Fabrics (1966). Further, 
each technique is represented by some 106 black 
and white photographs and 10 color plates of 
exhibited specimens. A preliminary chapter on 
Design and Provenience and an informative 
Foreword by Charles Grant Ellis add to the 
worth of this publication. 


A RUTH M. Boysr, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


THE JORDAN RIVER DisPUTE, by Samir N. 
Saliba. The Hague: Martinus Nijoff, 1968. 
ix + 152 pages. Maps. Gld. 22.80. 


Professor Saliba provides a useful review of 
the Jordan River problem, particularly for a 
student encountering it for the first time. His 
careful background study and comprehensive 
bibliography include relevant historical, legal 
and political material. 

In view of the many military incidents in 
the region of the headwaters of the Litani River 
recently, Mr. Saliba's reminder of early Zionist 
hopes for control of these sources is timely. 
He coins the word “hydropolitical” in con- 
nection with the recognition by Israelis in the 
"fifties that their water needs were linked closely 
with their aim of building dispersed security 
settlements throughout the country. On the 
Arab side the political objections to cooperating 
on water distribution for such settlements were 
inevitable. 

This study, written in 1967, could not antici- 
pate the stalemate on water division resulting 
from the war of that year nor the disruption 
of the East Ghor Canal which has also resulted. 
‘What it does accomplish is to underscore the 
impossibility. of any water development on 
rational lines so long as the present tense oc- 
cupation continues in the absence of even a 
fixed armistice. 
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Nor does the work anticipate, except casually, 
the more promising expectations today of water 
desalination by conventional means. This pros- 
pect removes some of the urgency about the 
Jordan. It does not, of course, make it any less 
important among the long-range items which 
any future settlement must include. 


A GEORGIANA G, STEVENS, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, 


PALESTINE, THE ARABS AND ISRAEL: THE 
SBARCH FOR JUSTICB, by Henry Cattan. 
London: Longmans, 1969. 281 pages. 40s. 


Henry Cattan is a well known international 
lawyer in Beirut who has written a number of 
monographs on the problem of Palestine and 
had much experience in dealing with it at the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1947 and 
1948 and as a representative of the Arab League 
in discussions with the UN Mediator, Count 
Bernadotte. He writes from the viewpoint of a . 
Palestinian Arab with the authority which de- 
tives from .experience, legal acumen and famil- 
iarity with the basic documentation. 


Essentially, Mr. Cattan’s book is divided into 
four distinct parts which deal with the origins 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict, the two decades of 
tension from 1948 to 1967, the 1967 conflict 
and the search for a solution of the problem. 
Mr. Cattan presents a serious legal indictment 
of the UN, cogently argued, with heavy use 
of UN documentation. He argues that the UN 
had no legal right to give Palestine for the 
establishment of the State of Israel and that, 
in any event, the State of Israel has developed 
in a way which betrays the terms of its estab- 
lishment, whether in the matter of boundaries, 
the status of Jerusalem or in the displacement, 
now, of some 1.5 million Arabs. His discussion, 
indeed, of the position of the refugees and of 
the abandoned refugee properties, whether from 
the purely legal or the broadly humanitarian 
point of view, is much to the point. Mr. Cattan 
holds that only a fundamental change in policies 
among the great powers, within or outside the 
United Nations, which will embody some sense 
of fairness and equity will have a chance of 
promoting peace in the area. He sees little 
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prospect of that, however, as long as Israel re- 
mains a Zionist state. Since, in Mr. Cattan’s 
view, the situation prevailing in the Middle 
East is a direct result of the Partition Resolution 
of ‘November 29, 1947, he holds the UN re- 
sponsible: for redress of grievances and observes 
that it should now take action because the con- 
sequences of doing nothing might prove dis- 
astrous in the area and to the world. The 
restoration of justice to the people of Palestine 
and the creation of a Middle Eastern peace, 
he argues, are responsibilities of the UN. 


This is a highly controversial book in which 
the Arab case is well presented by a distin- 
guished Arab lawyer. It is a case which needs 
much to be heard and read, and to be pondered 
seriously. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 


THE STATESMAN's YEARBOOK 1969/1970, 
edited by S. H. Steinberg and John Paxton. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969. xxvi + 
1558 pages. Index. $12.50. 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA, 1969- 
70: A SURVEY AND DIRECTORY. Sixteenth 
Edition. London: Europa Publications, 1969. 
xvi + 988 pages. $23.50. 


Like Massachusetts, neither of these two an- 
nuals needs an encomium. Both are now known 
the world over as standard reference works of 
the highest authority and the greatest con- 
venience for all those who seek the latest data 
on specific subjects and countries. Henry Stein- 
berg, editor of the Statesman’s Yearbook dur- 
ing 1946-1969, died during the course of the 
preparation of the latest edition, which was 
ably completed by John Paxton. Like its pre- 
decessors, it covers the world waterfront, with 
introductory comparative statistical tables and 
coverage of the United Nations and other in- 
ternational organizations, then proceeding to its 
country-by-country coverage over the world. 
Readers can and will continue to rely upon it. 

Those who are concerned with the Middle 
East will find the Sixteenth Edition of The 
Middle East and North Africa 1969-70 of very 
special interest. Like its predecessors, it pro- 
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vides a general survey of the Middle East, with 
a survey of developments during 1968-1969 
from the pen of William R. Polk, and then 
presents useful data as to the Holy Places, Islam 
and Islamic Law, oil production, the Suez Canal 
and weights and measures. Then follows a pre- 
sentation of the United Nations in the Middle 
East and North Africa, after which the various 
Middle Eastern regional organizations are con- 
veniently sketched. Part II provides a country- 
by-country coverage, with historical back- 
grounds and current political, economic and 
social developments. Convenient statistical data 
and other basic information are provided for 
each country, together with brief bibliographies 
for those who seek more detailed knowledge. 
The volume closes, as have its predecessors, with 
an excellent Who's Who in the Middle East 
and North Africa and a sketch of Research In- 
stitutes dealing with the area. 


A Harry N. Howard, Washington, D.C. 


THE SUEZ CANAL: IN PEACE AND WAR 1869- 
1969, by Hugh J. Schonfield. Coral Gables 
Florida: University of Miami Press, 1969. 
x + 173 pages. Appen. Illus. Index. $6.95. 


The last four chapters of this book, which 
deal with the Egyptian Republic and its na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal Company, the 
Sinai Campaign of 1956 and the subsequent 
period through 1968, add substantively to Mr. 
Schonfield’s earlier works concerning the Suez 
Canal. Additional appendices and illustrations 
also distinguish this volume from its predeces- 
sor, The Suez Canal in World Affairs, which 
was published in 1952. The historical material 
dealing with the Canal from the era of the 
Pharaohs until the Second World War can also 
be found in Mr. Schonfield’s The Suez Canal 
printed in 1939. 


The author's latest publication appears at 
a time when analysis of the profound changes 
in the political geography of the Middle East 
is called for, but Mr. Schonfield has not sat- 
isfied this need. It is disconcerting to stumble 
across lines which ignore the passage of time, 
such as the statements that “the Concession 
granted to the Suez Canal Company by Egypt 
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. . . does not terminate until the end of 1968” 
(p. 98) and "It still remains to be determined 
how and in what way they (British and Egyp- 
tian points of view regarding the Canal) can 
be reconciled.” (p. 134) It is more disappoint- 
ing that Mr. Schonfield, a prolific writer of 
wide acclaim, has not taken the trouble to 
probe beneath the surface of developments 
which have revolutionized the status of the 
Suez Canal since 1952. 


As a basic narrative covering the broad sweep 
of the Canal’s history, The Suez Canal in Peace 
and War 1869-1969 is useful as an introduction 
to a complex and highly significant factor in 
international politics. It can only be hoped that 
its author will in the future turn to the more 
penetrating study of this subject which he is 
so qualified to produce. 


A HERBERT W. DIXON, JR., Washington, D.C. 
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Now in paper... 


“The most comprehensive survey of the Arab-Israeli conflict yet published . . .' 
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Probs., Problems 

Proceed., Proceedings 

Quart., Quarterly 

R., Royal 

Rel., Relations 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, Revue, Revista 

Riv., Rivista 

S., School, Schools 

Sci., Science, Sciences, Scienze, etc. 

Soc./soc., Society, Social, Sociéte, 
social, etc, 

Sociol./sociol., Sociology, 
Sociological, Sociologica, 
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USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its readers. All communications should be 
addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer, A selection 
of those recewed will be published periodically in these columns. In addition to letters 
of comment on previous articles, communications on other information of interest will 


be printed as space is available. 


September 21, 1969 
Sir: 

In reply to Professor J. B. Kelly's letter of 
protest to you concerning my criticism* of his 
partisan reflections on Sir Bartle Frere, while 
Governor of Bombay, and Lieut.-Colonel Pelly, 
Resident in the Persian Gulf during most of 
the 1860s (later General Sir Lewis Pelly, 
K.C.B., K.CS.L), I would like to comment as 
follows: 


(1) Professor Kelly has written a most in- 
teresting and richly documented history of 
British activities and diplomacy in the Persian 
Gulf from 1795 to 1880. His book will I am 
sure prove of great value in pointing the way 
and indicating most of the sources for students 
of this complex and important century in 
Anglo-Indian history. My criticism, above men- 
tioned, referred only to page 575 of this book. 

(2) I regret to find Professor Kelly yielding 
to partisan analyses of the motives and actions 
of long-dead officials of the Bombay and Per- 
sian Gulf administrations. 


(3) My own researches on communication 
and exploration in and around the Persian Gulf 
during the 1860s have led me to examine most 
of the documents Professor Kelly cites on this 
decade throughout his book, as well as one or 
two he does not cite—eg. Sir Bartle Frere's 
letters to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State 
‘for India, notably Frere’s letter dated 20 May, 
1864 (India Office Library, the Sir Charles 
Wood Collection, European Mss. F.78/88/10, 
ff. 100-103). The documents I have used do 
not, in my view, support the interpretations 
Biven them by Professor Kelly. 


(4) What I and fellow historians need from 
Professor Kelly is a full and analytical list of 
source references (or at the least cross refer- 
ences to specific notes on previous pages) to 
letters and despatches which would enable in- 
terested readers to search out the documents in 
question and weigh and balance all the available 
evidence on each and every charge which Pro- 
fessor Kelly makes against both Frere and 
Pell on page 575 of his book. Such a list 
should, it seems to me, be assembled on the 
page where Professor Kelly summarizes his 
charges against these two Government officials. 

CHRISTINA PHELPS HARRIS 


* Cf. MEJ, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, p. 234. 


December 1, 1969 
Sir: 
. There is nothing in Professor Harris's letter 
to you that would seem to substantiate the 
charges of irresponsibility and partisanship 
which she originally levelled at me in a review 
in the Spring, 1969 issue of the M.EJ., and 
which she now repeats. She states that she has 
examined most, though apparently not all, of 
the documents relating to the history of the 
Persian Gulf in the eighteen-sixties, which I 
cite in my book, Britain and the Persian Gulf, 
1795-1880, and she asserts that they do not 
support the construction which I have placed 
upon them. Professor Harris is perfectly en- 
titled to draw her own conclusions from these 
sources, and I would be the last person to deny 
her this right. But she is zot entitled to accuse 
me of irresponsibility and partisan interpreta- 
tions because my conclusions do not reflect her 
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own and if she sees fit to make such an ac- 
cusation she is in honour bound to argue her 
case and produce evidence in support of it, 
and not simply depend upon mere assertion, 
however often repeated. This she has not done. 
Indeed, from the evidence of the original com- 
ments in her review, and those in the final 
paragraph of her letter, she would hardly ap- 
pear to have examined my book thoroughly, 
for in the one instance she says that I have not 
produced ‘adequately cited evidence’ to justify 
the general criticism of Lewis Pelly and Bartle 
Frere which I made on page 575 of my book, 
while in the other she asks for ‘a full and 
analytical list of source references’ and suggests 
that such a list, referring to ‘specific notes on 
previous pages’, could well be assembled on that 
page. I find it almost embarrassing to have to 
point out to Professor Harris that the greater 
part of these notes and references appears on 
pages subsequent to page 575. It would be 
simply an exercise in futility to arrange them 
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in the manner thar she has suggested. 


If Professor Harris will look at chapter xiv 
of my book (pages 638-716), she will find 
there a full description of several of the inci- 
dents in Pelly's career which led me to form 
my adverse opinion of him, and of Frere, also, 
for having improperly shielded him from their 
consequences. (If partisanship is the question 
of the day, Professor Harris should take a closer 
look at Frere's character and career.) These 
incidents are attested to in my book by no fewer 
than 170 documents, including Pellys own 
diary of his journey to Riyadh in 1865, to the 
existence of which, as well as to his other 
private papers deposited in the India Office 
Library, I drew Professor Harris’s attention 
some years ago. I hardly think that her citation 
of a single letter from Frere to Sir Charles 
Wood, the contents of which she does not dis- 
close, serves as an adequate rebuttal of my case. 


J. B. KELLY 
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IRANS CHANGING FOREIGN POLICY: 
A PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 


Rouhollah K. Ramazani 


RAN ENTERS the decade of the 1970s at a time when its foreign policy 
has begun to undergo unprecedented and far-reaching changes. Most 
of these transformations have occurred since the mid-1960s and mark 

a new phase in the “transitional foreign policy" of Iran. These changes have 
been influenced fundamentally by the combination of an unprecedented in- 
crease in Iran’s capabilities and a favorable environment. The conjunction of 
propitious internal and external circumstances has begun to show its effects 
on the substance, the process and the style of Iranian foreign policy. Sub- 
stantively, Iran has witnessed an unprecedented expansion, complexity and 
diversity of ties with an ever-widening circle of nations in Africa, the Far East, 
South and Southeast Asia, Latin America and Eastern Europe as well as re- 
gional and universal organizations. The making of foreign policy in Iran 
still bears heavily the hallmark of tradition; the Shah is the supreme policy- 
maker, but the increasing complexity, diversity and intensity of Iran’s inter- 
national relations have inevitably engaged a growing number of modern- 
educated men throughout the burgeoning and modernizing bureaucracy in the 
actual conduct of Iran’s foreign relations. And, finally, Iranian foreign policy 
would seem to have begun to undergo a shift from what we may call an “ab- 
solutist-aristocratic” to a “royal-modernizing” style. 


I 


Recent changes in Iranian foreign policy reflect in part unprecedented 
socio-economic development. The origins of much of this development and 


1. The author has attempted to trace the process of transition in the foreign policy of Iran up 
to 1941 in his The Foreign Policy of Iran, 1500-1941: A Developing Nation in World Affairs 
(Charlottesville, 1966). 


A ROUHOLLAH K. RAMAZANI is professor of government and foreign affairs, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

This article is a partial general and provisional foretaste of a detailed forthcoming study 
on the postwar foreign policy of Iran which was supported by a grant by the Social Science 
Research Council in 1967, and which was conducted partly during the academic session 1968-69 
under the Fulbright Program in Iran. The author wishes to express responsibility for the facts 
or interpretation appearing here. He also wishes to register deep-felt appreciation to numer- 
ous Iranians who willingly shared with him their views on a variety of subjects relevant to 
his study. 
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its influence on the foreign policy of Iran may be traced to various periods 
of modern Iranian history, but the impact of the cumulative momentum of 
socio-economic processes of change on the traditional patterns of Iranian 
foreign policy began to be felt more particularly in the mid-1960s. The 
more recent of these changes began to occur in the wake of a serious economic 
crisis beginning in the late 1950s as a result of, ¿nter alia, increasing imports 
unrelated to demands, excessive dependance on funds from abroad, dispro- 
portionate and unnecessary increase in capital investment in the building 
industry, and “improper” extension of credits by banks. The resultant spiral 
of the cost of living, inflation, and the unbalanced budget, though somewhat 
ameliorated during the “reform government” of Dr. Amini, in part through 
a “stabilization program,” continued into the early 1960s when, during the 
government of Assadollah Alam, pressures on the economy began to ease 
somewhat. Meanwhile, with vigorous launching of the previously much dis- 
cussed and long overdue land reform program in 1962-63, the multifaceted 
and complicated development processes entered an unprecedented phase which 
has continued to the present. 

To outline a few major aspects of these socio-economic changes for our 
purposes, we shall begin with the agricultural sector. No final assessment 
of the land reform program is possible as yet, but certain features are begin- 
ning to emerge. Of the population of 25,323,064, some 15.2 million or 
about 61.26 per cent, according to the 1966 census,” live in the rural areas, 
and as a result of the land reform program millions of peasants today partici- 
pate in agricultural production as new owners of land (some 700,000 house- 
holds), as tenants (some 1,300,000), and as small holders not affected by 
the land reform laws (some 795,792) * Meanwhile, by the 20th of March 
1969, 8,388 rural cooperatives, with a membership of 1,260,420 farmers, and 
some fifteen farm corporations had been established. Despite the limited 
activities of the rural cooperatives, the recency of the farm corporations, and 
myriad related technical, marketing, communications, water and other prob- 
lems, both tangible and intangible benefits seem to have accrued to the 
peasantry and the economy. Economically, higher agricultural productivity 
has been achieved since the inauguration of the land reform program as evi- 
denced, for example, by the rate of agricultural output in the 1963-68 period, 
when grain output increased at an annual average rate of 10 per cent and 
sugar beets at 27 per cent. In 1968 the estimated production of cotton was 
up by 30 per cent over the level of 1967, that of raisins by 33 per cent, of 
dried apricots by 31 per cent, etc. In the 1968-69 period when internal 


2, On the Iranian census, see Ferydoon Firoozi, “Demographic Review, Iranian Census 1956 
and 1966: A Comparative Analysis,” The Middle East Journal, Spring 1970, pp. 220-228. 

3. See Majmo’ah Sokhanraniha-ye Chap Shodeh Dar Majalleh Bank-e Markazi, Sale 1347, 
pp. 80-81. 
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migration caused a drop of 1.1 per cent in the agricultural labor force, an 
increase of 6.2 in production was nevertheless achieved.* 


What is probably more important, and yet intangible, in the changes that 
are occurring in rural life is the increasing self-assurance and optimism of 
the peasantry which Professor A. K. S. Lambton has ably noted and in 
which we fully concur on the basis of our own study and observation. Un- 
encumbered by most of the handicaps ordinarily felt by foreign observers, 
the author, as a native Iranian, was told repeatedly by farmers of widely 
scattered villages of their greater sense of “freedom” (bess-e azadi), although 
complaining about the weight of their new responsibilities, the paucity of 
government credits and their chronic indebtedness. As contrasted with some 
twenty years ago, we may suggest, as an indicator of a new and mote positive 
attitude of the peasantry, the relative infrequency of the common expression 
nemisbeb, for example (“It can’t be done"), in the rural daily life. The sense 
of greater social equity as well as higher agricultural productivity would need 
encouragement not only for the sake of improving the quality of rural life 
but also for discouraging the current internal migration beyond the capacity 
of the emerging industries to absorb the massive unskilled labor arriving 
in the larger towns and particularly in the capital city where the ubiquitous 
Azerbaijani barfi, nafti, and the like (the “snow-cleaner” and the “kerosene- 
vendor”) eke out a meager living on the fringes of the life of the sprawling 
city. 

Industrial development has added substantially to the overall socio-economic 
development of the country and has produced far greater direct effect on the 
international relations of Iran than the other sectors. The oil industry in 
particular has been transformed in the past two decades or so to the point 
of beginning to play an impressive and increasingly independent róle in the 
world arena. We shall discuss this later, but it would suffice to indicate here 
that the oil industry today more than ever before is the backbone of the 
Iranian social and economic developmental life as evidenced by the allocation 
of 80 per cent of the oil revenues to the current Fourth Development Plan 
(March 21, 1968, to March 20, 1973), by the Iranian foreign exchange 
earnings from the industry’s payment of local salaries, customs duties, and 
other expenses, by the National Iranian Oil Company’s own offshore oil 
surplus, which is increasingly exchanged for capital goods imports, by the 


4. See Bank Markazi Iran, Annual Report and Balance Sheet as at March 20, 1969, p. 143. 
In 1966 Iran was one of the six, out of sixty-nine, developing countries whose per capita food 
production increased "significantly" which meant these six countries had between 5.0 to 7.9 per 
cent increase, and in 1967 it was one of the eleven countries, again out of a total of sixty-nine 
nations, See United Nations, World Economic Survey, 1967 (New York, 1968), Table 538 
at p. 191. 

5. The Persian Land Reform: 1962-1966 (Oxford, 1969). 
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use of gas for the construction of the steel mill, and by the utilization of 
raw materials derived from oil in the newly established petro-chemical com- 
plexes at Abadan, Bandar Shahpur, and Kharg Island. Granted the catalytic 
impact of the oil revenue on the entire Iranian socio-economic structure, even. 
from this rapid statement it should be apparent that it has been more the 
far-sighted use of the revenue, rather than its magnitude, that has been an 
important recent achievement; this has raised the proportion of investment 
to GNP steadily as, for example, from 13.5 per cent in 1963-64 to 19 per 
cent in 1967-68. 

One of the major features of the development strategy has been the objec- 
tive of diversification of industry, in part for reducing dependence on the oil 
industry. This continues now as one of the main goals of the Fourth Plan, 
and toward this end the expansion of non-oil industry has received increasingly 
serious attention and effort. During the 1963-68 period the annual average 
rate of growth of the non-industrial sector in the GNP increased from 11 to 
13 per cent. More interesting for our purposes, significant changes have been 
taking place in the composition of the industrial output as evidenced, for ex- 
ample during the period. just mentioned, by 160 per cent increase in durable 
consumer and capital goods as contrasted with 90 per cent in non-durable 
consumer products. More recently, the emphasis has further shifted from con- 
sumer industries to those producing raw materials and finished capital goods, 
as evidenced, in the latter case, by the construction of a machine tool factory, 
a tractor factory, and diesel engine plants presently under way in Tabriz. 
Of the $10.8 to $11 billion in fixed investment scheduled to take place under 
the Fourth Plan, the public sector is expected to invest $1,156 million (ex- 
clusive of oil and gas) and the private sector $1,603 million in industry and 
mining, representing a substantially augmented investment, more than three 
times larger than under the Third Plan. 

Iran’s industrial development policies, however, as policies in all other sec- 
tors of its socio-economic modernization, are faced with an “acute” shortage 
in technical and managerial skills. This bottleneck received serious attention. 
for the first time under the Third Plan, and has been of greater concern under 
the current Plan, which envisages a population increase up to 30 million by 
1973, 17 million of whom would constitute the working force, nine million 
would be unproductive for various reasons, and eight million would be in the 
productive age group; 43 per cent of these in industries, 32 per cent in social 
services, and 25 per cent in agriculture, assuming the creation of some one 
million new jobs in the course of the Plan’s five year implementation. Given 
the high rate of 2.5 to three per cent population growth, it might appear that 
the quantitative human resource target of the Plan would be easily met, but 
considering the imbalance of productive-unproductive age groups or the prob- 
lem of “rapid juvenescence,” the mobilization of the necessary working force 
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may prove difficult. More important, the qualitative problem, namely, the low 
level of knowledge and skill possessed by the working force, agricultural and 
industrial, may prove far more crucial in meeting the goal of increasing pro- 
ductivity for a higher rate of growth in incomes, in savings and in investment. 
This serious problem, or what the Shah has called “dangerous imbalance,” 
was first attacked by Iran’s innovative creation of the well-known “Army of 
Knowledge” consisting of secondary school graduates among regular con- 
scripts who spend fourteen to eighteen months of military service teaching in 
rural schools. 

This earlier effort has been followed more recently by a vigorous and mani- 
fold campaign against the fabric of the traditional educational system in gen- 
eral and white collar education in particular. In the first meeting of the 
Ramsar Conference of August 1968 which signalled the launching of the 
“Educational Revolution,” the Shah stated that in Iran out of some 47,000 
university students only 17,000 were in vocational schools, that the number 
of technical students is to reach 50,000 by the end of the Fourth Plan, and 
that “it is not only a shortcoming but also a crime if the educational sys- 
tem be a diploma-granting system. . .” According to Sir Harry Melville, 
Chairman of Britain’s Science Research Council, whose help was enlisted in 
January 1969 by the Ministry of Science and Higher Education on problems 
of science and research policy, the educational system seemed overweighted 
in favor of academic training with inadequate emphasis on lower levels of 
education; an imbalance which would have to be remedied because modern 
industry requires at least one technician for every university graduate if it is 
to develop efficiently. The recognition of the educational lags in general 
and vocational training in particular has been accompanied by unprecedented 
attempts at changes of university personnel and curricula throughout the 
country, and by renewed efforts at “brain gain” made by a number of minis- 
tries, agencies and universities engaged in recruiting hundreds of Iranian grad- 
uates of European and North American universities, particularly in the past 
few years. 

In concluding this portion of our discussion, it must be pointed out that 
a remarkable, yet intangible, aspect of these developments has been the 
attainment of an unprecedented degree of sophistication in planning as such. 
The experience gained from some three decades of planning, the return of an 
increasing number of foreign university graduates to Iran, and the world- 
wide advancements in the art and science of planning have all combined to 
endow Iran with a growing body of able planners. Whether the most recent 
increase in the cost of living is attributable to the rise in international prices 
beyond Iran’s control or to the government’s own overexpenditures, there is 
little doubt that the economy will probably continue to enjoy, at least in the 
near future, a significant rate of increase in gross national product in spite 
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of possible minor shortfalls of the Plan targets 'This note of optimism is 
prompted not only by the tested ability of both Iran and the oil consortium 
to reconcile their periodic differences, but more particularly by the demon- 
strated ability, determination and sense of realism of the new Iranian plan- 
ners in identifying bottlenecks and in reappraising priorities, policies and 
strategies accordingly. 

The changes in the foreign policy of Iran have been a reflection of the 
domestic political as well as the socio-economic situation. The single most 
pertinent feature of the domestic politics has been the emergent preéminence 
of the Shah. The obviously important benchmark is the downfall of the gov- 
ernment of Dr. Muhammad Musaddeq in August 1953, but the consolidation 
of royal power has been an eventful process, in fact stretching from that date 
to the mid-1960s. The principal feature of this process has been the success 
of the Shah in overcoming the challenges of rival socio-political forces. 

In historical perspective, there is a striking resemblance between the con- 
solidation of power by Reza Khan between 1921 and 1925 and by his son be- 
tween 1953 and the mid-1960s in terms of the methods utilized and the forces 
and institutions ultimately effectively controlled,’ but given the differences 
in time and circumstances, the son’s task proved far more difficult and time 
consuming. Reza Khan faced no challenges comparable to those posed by 
the National Front, the Tudeh Party and some segments of the slama. 

The downfall of the Musaddeq régime in 1953 signalled, in retrospect, 
the beginning of a series of events ultimately marking the end of open op- 
position to the Shah’s régime. The teachers’ strike of May 1961, led by Mr. 
Darakhshesh, supported by teachers and students alike, unimpressed by the 
conciliatory attitude of Premier Amini, was, to be sure, principally motivated 
by their professional demands. Given, however, the internal and external 
circumstances at the time, several teachers’ fiery speeches on “liberty and 
democracy,” and at least the admitted sympathy of the National Front, the 
strike probably was not without political overtones. But the act that finally 
marked the end of open National Front activities took place almost ten years 
after the downfall of the Musaddeq régime, namely, the suppression of both 
the disenchanted wlama and the National Front leaders in the wake of the 
bloody riots of June 1963. 

Given the clandestine nature of the Tudeh activities and the outlawed 


6. Between 1963 and 1968 Iran achieved an average rate of growth of gross national product, 
the often-quoted GNP, of about 9.8 per cent per year at current prices and 8.6 per cent at constant 
prices, more than double the rate of the United States. However, in March 1969, the last month 
in the Iranian calendar, the cost of living index departed from the previous five yeats; it stood, 
for example, 3.2 per cent above the figure for March 1968. 

7. For Reza Khan's rise to preéminence in the Iranian political system as it affected the army, 
the clergy, the Cabinet, the Majlis, the provinces, see my of. cit, pp. 177-186. 
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party’s far more effective organization, liquidation of the Communist elements 
took an even longer time. 

Once the consolidation of actual royal power had been attained, primarily 
by the means of the army and the security police, SAVAK, the Third Con- 
stitutional Assembly was convened in 1967 to amend Articles 38, 41 and 42 
of the Supplementary Fundamental Laws of October 7, 1907, in order, ac- 
cording to the Shah’s opening speech to the Assembly, “to insure the durability 
and strength of the age-old monarchical régime of Iran, the prevention of 
any possible delay or interruption in the good performance of royal affairs, 
and the strengthening of the foundations of constitutionalism.” The crucial 
Article 38 which had been first amended by the Constitutional Assembly in 
1925, in the year of Reza Khan’s rise to kingship and the establishment of 
the Pahlavi dynasty, was now amended to designate Empress Farah as Regent 
until Crown Prince Reza becomes 20 years of age, in the event of the untimely 
death of the Shah. 

H 


Regardless of how the political stability of the Shah’s régime may be 
viewed, the paramount question of interest to this part of our discussion is 
the impact of the interrelated socio-economic and political developments just 
outlined on the foreign policy of Iran. Given the admittedly complicated 
nature of this impact and the limited scope of this article, obviously no sys- 
tematic assessment is intended, but a preliminary attempt may prove il- 
lustrative. 

Effective consolidation of royal power combined with the demonstrated 
commitment of the Shah to the processes of modernization have enabled him 
to play an active part in the world arena. As a modern-educated man, the 
field has always held a certain attraction to the Shah, but the fact remains 
that his róle in world affairs prior to the downfall of the Musaddeq régime 
was, by any standard of measurement, hardly comparable to his róle since then. 
In a real sense, in exerting increasing leadership in the formulation of Iran's 
foreign policy, he has been performing a rôle that has traditionally been 
played by the person of the King throughout modern Iranian history. Able 
prime ministers such as Moshir al-Doleh, Mostofi al-Mamalek, and Vosoq 
al-Doleh in the past and Ahmad Qavam, General Razmara, and Dr. Musaddeq 
in the contemporary period; or the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Majlis at various times played major parts in Iran’s 
foreign policy, but as a matter of historical fact the monarch has always been 
the principal foreign policy maker. 

The Shah's total number of visits abroad during the entire 1941-1953 
period did not exceed three or four, as compared with some twenty in the 
1953-1963 period and many more since then. The diverse objectives and 
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accomplishments as well as frequency of his foreign visits since the 1960s 
show a significant shift from a primarily westward. to a worldwide emphasis 
in Iranian foreign policy, a change reflecting not only substantive transfor- 
mations in Iran’s international relations—as will be seen—but some con- 
ceptual changes as evidenced by the Shah’s newer notion of “independent 
national policy” (siyasat-e mustaqell-e melli) as contrasted with his previous 
“positive nationalism.” The newer concept is marked by assumptions, premises 
and principles not devoid of ideas and empirical bases as this paper will bear 
out. In any event, every major transaction of Iran with foreign countries has 
usually been inaugurated or completed during his state visits abroad or in the 
course of receiving the leaders of other nations at home. 

Yet the sheer scope, complexity and diversity of Iran’s expanding ties with 
an ever-widening circle of nations and regional and universal organizations 
have involved an increasing number of ministries and agencies in the actual 
conduct of Iran's foreign policy. First and foremost, of course, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which opened Iran's first major embassies along modern 
lines, in London, St. Petersburg and Constantinople around the 1850s, has 
periodically undergone organizational and personnel changes in response to 
the needs of the times, most significantly during the recent years of Iran's 
expanding ties with old as well as numerous new nations, and international 
and regional organizations. Ardashir Zahedi, the Shah's trusted Foreign Min- 
ister, has led the Ministry during most of this period of Iran's more active 
róle in the world arena. In keeping with Iran's long-standing practice, the 
Prime Minister also has been playing a major part in the conduct of Iran's 
foreign policy, although, again, the paramount consideration has been the 
personal confidence of the Shah. Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveyda is 
distinguished not only by an unusually dynamic personality but also by the 
longevity of his tenure. He has held the post since 1965, an unprecedented 
occurrence in contemporary lran. His state visits to many countries, such as 
the United States in November 1968, and Turkey in June 1969, have most 
often been on major policy questions of concern to his country. The National 
Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) and the Ministry of Economy have also been 
experiencing unusually active involvement in Iran's international relations as 
the result of unprecedented international economic, technical and commercial 
transactions in recent years. Both have been headed by individuals greatly 
trusted by the Shah; Dr. Eqbal has managed the NIOC during most of its 
significant international activities, which will be discussed, and Dr. Alikhani 
was until recently the Minister of Economy and the most dynamic actor in 
Iran's international economic relations. His post was occupied subsequently 
by Mr. Hoshang Ansari, former Ambassador to the United States. 

Iran's recent foreign relations have not only involved a larger number of 
actors from a variety of ministries and agencies, but also an indispensable 
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body of younger men who increasingly occupy positions of responsibility 
within and outside the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The land reform program 
has for all practical purposes begun to destroy the aristocratic monopoly of 
power within the government, and the overall processes of dynamic socio- 
economic development have begun to place an increasing value on individual 
merit and talents. In the same way that it is increasingly realized that the 
social and economic development of the country will suffer if human knowl- 
edge and skill do not match all other prerequisites of development, the Shah 
and Prime Minister Hoveyda both have recently emphasized that patriotism 
is no longer enough in holding positions, and must be coupled with com- 
petence. And in practice, we may add, "right connections" must be matched 
by skill. Since the mid-1960s the study and training in international relations 
have come under increasingly closer scrutiny toward improving diplomatic 
skill. So far this has mainly resulted in attempts at emancipating the field of 
political science in general and international relations in particular from the 
traditional apron-strings of law. The recently established Center of Advanced 
International Studies (Markaz-e Motaleat-e Ali-e Baynalmellali) is engaged 
in relatively serious teaching and research in international relations with 
the aid of one of the best research libraries in the country and the service 
of a modern-educated teaching and research staff. The law-oriented program 
of political science of the Faculty of Law, Political Science and Economics has, 
particularly since the 1968 “Educational Revolution," come under heavy criti- 
cism for its inadequacy in meeting the country's need for first-rate foreign 
service officers. Altogether, we may report from first-hand experience, the 
curricular and personnel changes already in progress are bound to enhance 
the quality of the diplomatic service even further in years to come. 

The Shah's greater self assurance, rooted in part in the unprecedented 
socio-economic success of his régime and in political supremacy at home, 
has meant a more dynamic róle abroad, but dynamism is not the only or the 
most important feature of the emerging style in Iranian foreign policy. The 
Shah's own commitment to modernization coupled with the erosion of the 
power traditionally held by the landed aristocracy and, most particularly, 
the increasing participation of modern-educated and competent younger men 
in governmental processes have, for all practical purposes, begun to under- 
mine the traditional absolutist and aristocratic conception of Iranian foreign 
policy. Iran's actual response to the outside world since the 1960s, as will 
be seen, bears this out. Suffice it to say here that its emerging style of foreign 
policy does not quite seem to fit the three types of "bureaucratic-pragmatic," 
"ideological" and "revolutionary-charismatic" leadership suggested by Dr. 
Henry A. Kissinger. While the leadership today is royal, it is not as ab- 


8. For details see his "Domestic Structure and Foreign Policy" reprinted in James N. Rosenau, 
International Politics and Foreign Policy (Rev. Ed. New York, 1969), pp. 261-275. 
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solutist as the Qajar’s; while it is modernizing, it is not burdened by the 
inflexibility of the colossal machinery of an ultra-modern state as the United 
States; while it is changing, it is less and less prone to cut off its nose to spite its 
face as the “revolutionary” type to be found among not a few newly-inde- 
pendent states and, obviously, it is not “ideological” as in the Communist 
states. Iran’s style in foreign policy today, we may suggest, is “royal-moderniz- 
ing,” namely, a blend of personal direction and control of foreign policy by 
the Shah with emerging elements of dynamism, flexibility and responsiveness 
to the complexities of international political realities. 


Iran’s emerging greater capacity for action reflects in part the changing 
internal conditions. In other words, the complicated processes of change have 
also influenced Iranian capabilities in many direct and indirect ways. A few 
examples of these may be useful here. The much-discussed land reform 
program, for instance, has not only affected the conduct of Iran’s international 
relations, by resulting in the opening up of new opportunities for modern- 
educated younger men in government, but also by endowing Iran, obviously 
with the aid of much international publicity which is itself a sign of increased 
communication capability, with unprecedented prestige in the community of 
nations. A great many leading statesmen have hailed Iran’s “spectacular” 
socio-economic accomplishments. International prestige is no mean asset in 
the relations of nations. More tangibly speaking, land reform as such has 
expanded and diversified Iran’s ties with other nations as it has created un- 
precedented demands for import of technical skill and equipment for farming, 
marketing, irrigation, expanded infrastructure, etc., from abroad, and an in- 
creasing need for the export of new Iranian agricultural products; all these 
interact with industrial development and together augment diverse technical, 
economic and commercial ties with other nations. 


The impact of recent developments in the oil industry on Iran's inter- 
national relations has been singularly outstanding. The traditional charac- 
terization of the oil industry in the history of Iran's international relations 
as balay-e siyab ("the black blight”) should now be replaced by talay-e siyah 
("the black gold") as in fact this industry has, in the past two decades or 
so, increased both the scope and freedom of action of Iran in world affairs. 
Subsequent to the nationalization of the oil industry and the creation of the 
National Iranian Oil Company and quite apart from the new relationship 
with the international oil consortium, the NIOC as the atm of the Iranian 
government has plunged into vigorous and extensive activities in the inter- 
national oil community on its own, particularly since 1964. 


These ever-expanding activities fall into several major categories, and a 
few examples of each may suffice here. In 1963 Iran launched a marine re- 
flection seismic survey costing ten international companies nearly $4 million 
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and covering an area of approximately 45,000 square miles (bigger than 
Switzerland) within, and adjacent to, the Persian Gulf for the purpose of 
enticing a large variety of oil companies to enter into partnership with the 
NIOC in oil operations by providing future bidders with basic information 
on the size and location of oil bearing potentials of geophysical structures. 
This bold and rationally calculated study, “the most extensive of its kind under- 
taken at any one time in the world,"? set the basis for the 75-25 profit-sharing 
partnership pattern between Iran and diverse groups of international com- 
panies, representing American, British, Dutch, French, German, Indian, 
Italian and Spanish nationalities. But Iran has entered the world petroleum 
community through partnership abroad as well as at home as evidenced by 
the NIOC's partnership with Compagnie Française des Petroles in Africa, 
and its joint venture with India for the construction of an oil refinery at Madras. 


Iran’s other international oil activities include technical assistance to other 
oil-producing countries of the Middle East and North Africa, such as Libya 
and Algeria, and to members of the ECAFE countries; the sale of oil to 
Afghanistan and Spain, contribution to the Mekong Project, the barter of 
crude oil for capital goods with a number of Eastern European countries, 
and of course, the well-known gas-for-steel-mill deal with the Soviet Union, 
as will be seen below. Iran’s determination to diversify its industrial develop- 
ment has increased the import of capital goods, and the already changing 
composition of its own industrial products, mentioned before, has enabled it 
to include these in its exports to numerous countries including the Soviet 
Union and many nations in Eastern Europe and the Persian Gulf. 


IH 


Iran's recent socio-economic transformations and the Shah's firm control 
of the polity have demonstrably influenced changes in Iranian foreign policy, 
but the changing conditions of Iran's environment have probably had, we 
submit, even greater effects. Only analytically is the impact of the external 
and internal circumstances on foreign policy separable. In the world of reality 
they all interpenetrate. In the remaining part of this preliminary study, there- 
fore, we shall attempt to outline provisionally the major external influences 
bearing on Iran's changing foreign policy. 

The most outstanding of these influences has been the opening up of a 
new opportunity favorable to Iran's assertion of its increasing domestic capa- 
bilities, or power, in the world arena. The Shah’s ability to utilize this 
opportunity effectively so far is the mark of that "fortuitous conjunction" 
of internal and external circumstances which have only seldom occurred in 


9. See “A New Approach to Full Utilization of Iranian Offshore Prospects in the Arab Gulf,” 
Mid-East Commerce, September 15, 1965, pp. 53-56. 
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Iran’s own history as, for example, Reza Shah’s relatively dynamic foreign 
policy largely reflected relative domestic “stability” combined with a hands- 
off policy pursued by Britain and Russia during the interwar period; at the 
time they were both interested in “a strong government” in Iran as we have 
shown elsewhere. In his remarks on this ancient truth about the interrela- 
tionship of capacity and opportunity, Machiavelli spoke, interestingly, of 
Cyrus, among few others whom he considered as “the greatest,” in these 
terms: “And in examining their life and deeds it will be seen that they owed 
nothing to fortune but the opportunity which gave them matter to be shaped 
into what form they thought fit; and without that opportunity their powers 
would have been wasted, and without their powers the opportunity would have 
come in vain.” 


The most important feature of the transformation has been the attitude of 
the superpowers, more particularly the Soviet Union. The acrimonious rela- 
tions between Iran and the Soviet Union which had followed Iran’s accession 
to the Baghdad Pact in 1955 worsened grievously after the breakdown of the 
1958-59 Soviet-Iranian negotiations for a fifty-year non-aggression pact. Iran, 
with other regional members of the Pact, had as early as July 28, 1958, sought 
publicly to conclude a bilateral agreement with the United States against all 
kinds of aggression, rather than Communist alone, principally as the result of 
the July 1958 Revolution in Iraq and the threat that the destruction of the 
monarchy in Baghdad seemed to pose. But Iran’s assurance of September 15, 
1962, to the Soviet Union that it would not allow foreign missile bases on 
its territory signalled the beginning of a reversal of the hostile Soviet attitude 
toward Iran. It may be noted here that the Iranian and Soviet jubilation at the 
time was not shared by many in the West. 


The United States, regardless of any qualms it might have entertained 
ptivately, continued its postwar support of Iran. Its bilateral agreement of 
March 5, 1959, and its support of the Baghdad Pact (subsequently CENTO) 
continued, no matter how unclear the nature of these commitments may have 
been. The moral and material support of every Administration continued 
well beyond the time of Iran’s bases assurance to the Soviet Union, as evi- 
denced, for example, by its $41.3 million economic aid in 1963 and $71.1 
million military aid in the same year." The termination of economic aid 
under the Foreign Assistance Act on November 30, 1967, was, according to 
Secretary Rusk, because by that time Iran could “support its own continuing 
economic development”; it was considered a cause for celebration rather than 
regret by both countries. In any event, the utility of such bases to the United 


10. The United States total economic “aid” to Iran, loans and grants, in the 1946-1968 period 
amounted to $998.0 million, and the military assistance in the same period reached the $1,209.1 
million mark. 
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States at the time, if it ever had been contemplated, was quite doubtful. In 
the same year that Iran made its assurance to the Soviets the United States 
withdrew its Jupiter: from Turkey because advancement in military tech- 
nology was rendering intermediate range ballistic missiles obsolete, and the 
United States could then rely more upon its own naval-based air power in 
the Mediterranean. Furthermore, it would have been awkward, to say the 
least, for the United States to reproach Iran for responding favorably to Soviet 
“normalization” overtures when Washington itself was seeking “reduction of 
tensions” with the Soviet Union. 


The impact of a conciliatory Soviet attitude and a tolerant American friend- 
ship on the foreign policy of Iran may be viewed from a variety of stand- 
points. Examined against the background of Iran’s relationship with the 
superpowers during the 1950s, Iran’s “national independent” policy since 
the mid-1960s has meant, in the last analysis, reduction of dependence on 
the United States and increased ties with the Soviet Union—a policy guided 
by a kind of “equilibrium” doctrine which is deep-rooted in Iranian foreign 
policy thinking. The doctrine was first introduced by Mirza Taqi Khan Amir 
Kabir in the late nineteenth century simply as movazeneh and was subse- 
quently entertained, in another form, by Dr. Musaddeq as “negative equilib- 
rium" (movazeneh-ye manfi), a new version of which ‘was interestingly 
proposed by the National Front during its Maidan-e Jalalieh meeting of May 
1961 as “national policy” (szyesat-e melli), emphasizing friendship with 
Iran’s neighbors. In other words, a doctrine which is not so novel either in 
terms of Iran's own experience or in comparison with that of many newly- 
independent states which have sought to strike an “independent” course 
vis-a-vis the superpowers by balancing one off against the other. Yet what 
distinguishes Iran's "national independent" policy today from its own his- 
torical antecedents as well as similar ones espoused by contemporary Third 
World states is its unusual success within a relatively short span of time. 
While the traditional friendship with the United States has been maintained, 
Iran's relations with the Soviet Union have been strikingly transformed. 


The real dimensions of this transformation may be better grasped if the 
Iranian-Soviet relations are not viewed merely in terms of the East-West 
relations, but from the perspective of Iran's own historical relations with 
the Soviet Union. Full exposition of such a view is, of course, beyond our 
scope here, but because of its overriding significance for Iranian foreign 
policy we shall point out the salient features of recent changes in Iran’s 
relations with the Soviet Union in light of relevant basic historical patterns. 
One feature is that the bases assurance was given against the background 
of the old problem of Articles V and VI of the 1921 Irano-Soviet treaty which 
the Soviet Union had claimed entitled it to military intervention in Iran in 
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case it felt its security threatened from Iranian territory. This provision had 
been discussed in the 1958-59 negotiations, and had been declared “void” 
by Iran on March 2, 1959. Against such a background, not to speak of a 
Soviet protocol proposed as early as December 28, 1935, to cancel the crucial 
Article V on military intervention, it would be reasonable to assume that the 
meaning of “bases” was eventually clarified to the satisfaction of Iran before 
it gave the Soviet Union its assurances in writing." If so, the single most 
troublesome political issue between the two countries was removed after 
nearly half a century without abrogating the 1921 treaty altogether. 


The changes in the Iranian-Soviet relations concern two other major fea- 
tures, trade and technical-economic aid. Irano-Soviet commercial relations 
from 1921 until 1964 often suffered from grievous fluctuations and ad boc 
measures in spite of the agreements and arrangements of 1927, 1931 and 
1935. Even the general treaty of 1940, which in part formed the basis of all 
postwar Irano-Soviet commercial transactions, had proved unsatisfactory be- 
cause the two countries still had to draw up lists of exchangeable goods 
annually. The 1964 trade agreement was the first of its kind, and the sig- 
nificance of its three-year duration was emphasized by the Shah to Soviet 
authorities upon his arrival in Moscow in June 1965. In 1967 a five-year 
trade agreement was signed, marking unprecedented stability as well as volume 
and diversity of trade emerging between the two countries. For the first time, 
not only was a relatively long-term trade relationship established, but Iran 
succeeded as well in including in its exports to the Soviet Union the manu- 
factured products of its own nascent industry, such as shoes, oil stoves, re- 
frigerators, etc., as well as more traditional items. Almost simultaneously 
Iran's commercial relations were extended, to an unprecedented extent, with 
Eastern European nations. In the 1963-68 period, for example, Iran's trade 
with the Soviet Union as well as these other nations ranked the second highest 
in terms of the average rate of increase, as compared with all other trade 
partners of Iran. 


In a real sense, the changes in Iran's technical and economic relations with 
the Soviet Union have been even more unprecedented than in its trade, insofar 
as cooperation in these fields prior to the mid-1960s had been altogether 
negligible. The range and complex diversity of activities in the technical- 
economic areas make it impossible to note them in any detail here. They 
range from Soviet construction of Iran's first steel mill to machine tool plant 
in Arak, hydroelectric dam over the Aras border river, expansion and im- 

11. In a press interview at the time of extending Iranian assurance, the Shah revealed that 
one of the basic reasons for the breakdown of the 1958-59 negotiations had been the inability 


of Iran and the Soviet Union to agree on the meaning of "bases"; the Soviets apparently had been 
unwilling to spell out the contents of the term. See the text of the interview in Kbandaniba, no. 


56 (1959), pp. 4-5. 
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provement of the Caspian Sea ports and fisheries, etc. From the Iranian 
standpoint, the steel mill project stands out because of its overall significance 
for Iran’s development, because it entails the harnessing of its traditionally 
wasted gas, because it is a symbol of progress and that it is a belated realiza- 
tion of an old dream; Iran had tried to construct a steel mill in 1937, 1955 
and in 1959 with German assistance without success. In the technical and 
economic fields, as in trade, unprecedented ties have also been established 
with most East European nations, principally with Czechoslovakia. Iran has, 
since the mid-1960s, joined the ranks of many developing nations in taking 
advantage of the rapid rate of growth of the "centrally-planned economies"? 
in quest of its own development. In a short span of time it surpassed even 
some of the “old-timers” as evidenced by the acquisition of some $700 million 
low-interest economic (and $110 million military) credit from the Soviet 
Union by the late 1960s by which time Czechoslovakia extended over $200 
million, and Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and Rumania also agreed to extend 
credits for a variety of agricultural and industrial projects in Iran. 


The changes in the foreign policy of Iran since the mid-1960s have not 
been confined to the relationship with the superpowers alone; they include 
an unusual array of activities in a growing circle of countries in Africa, 
the Far East, South and Southeast Asia, Latin America, and Eastern Europe, 
as ‘well as within regional and universal organizations. The Middle East 
has been of the greatest concern. Iran has thrown full support behind the 
Regional Co-operation for Development (RCD), which was created in 1964 
in the wake of the crisis of confidence in CENTO marked by Iran’s own 
growing disenchantment with the organization as well as the disillusionment 
of Turkey and Pakistan with the West over the Cyprus and Kashmir disputes 
respectively. And particularly since the Arab-Israeli war (1967), Iran has 
tactfully tried to perform a tightrope act between the Arab states and Israel, 
considering its guarded secret of technical, commercial and touristic ties with 
Tel Aviv on the one hand, and its overall sympathy with the Arabs, particu- 
larly the Palestinians, on the other. 


The Persian Gulf has been, in the Iranian perspective, “the most sensitive 
area” of Iran’s foreign policy in recent years, and we rapidly outline its 
basic features before closing this article. Whether or not the plans of the 
Conservative government in Great Britain to retreat from the Labour gov- 
ernment’s January 1968 announced decision to withdraw British forces by 
1971 from the area East of Suez, including the Persian Gulf, will become 
a British volte-face decision, sooner or later the British troops are bound to 
withdraw from the Gulf as the vehement opposition of Iran (made public 


12. For a significant survey of the economic relations of the “centrally-planned economies” with 
the developing countries, see United Nations, op. cit., pp. 127-135. 
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in the Shah’s press conference in Helsinki in June 1970), and probably also 
the sympathy of Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt with the Iranian position, and of 
course, the opposition of Iraq, inter alia, seem to constrict the British options, 
no matter how enthusiastic a few of the mini Arab Amirates may feel about 
the protraction of the British withdrawal. In any event, the actual or the 
prospective British withdrawal has marked a momentous change in the ex- 
ternal situation of the greatest interest to Iran. Given Iran’s 500-mile defense 
line on the Persian Gulf proper, its vast oil reserves and operations in, and 
adjacent to, the Gulf, its richest agricultural, historical and industrial province 
of Khuzistan located on the Gulf, the overwhelming dependence of its inter- 
national trade on the Persian Gulf lanes, the British decision has provided 
an unprecedented opportunity for asserting Iranian newly-acquired capability 
toward the realization of an ancient dream, more patticularly one that seems 
to have been frustrated because of 150 years of British supremacy in the Gulf 
as well as Iran’s own traditional want of power. 


However, the change from a traditionally reactive to a contemporary as- 
sertive policy in the Persian Gulf is not merely a reflection of Iran's own 
sense of greater self assurance, a burgeoning economy undergirding the strong- 
est military establishment in the Persian Gulf area, and an ancient aspiration 
and future vision of leadership combined with the propitious opportunity of 
the British decision. Probably more significant is the fact that both super- 
powers have, obviously for different reasons, adopted a hands-off policy insofar 
as they have publicly disclaimed the desire to "fill the power vacuum" after 
the British departure from the Gulf. This posture has significantly coincided 
with the principles guiding Iranian policy in the Persian Gulf; that the super- 
powers must stay out of the Gulf, that the defense of the area is the primary 
responsibility of the littoral powers, and that Iran is prepared to cooperate 
with other riparian states in maintaining the security and freedom of naviga- 
tion in the Gulf. The prospects and problems of a regionally-organized 
security system, however, must be viewed within the context of not only 
the British and the superpowers' attitudes and policies, but particularly in 
light of the indigenous fears, threats and counter-threats, and numerous con- 
flicts and disputes which tend to divide the Gulf powers along the so-called 
"revolutionary" and "conservative" lines as well as along different Arab and 
Iranian cultural-national ethos. 


Iran's posture in the Gulf so far, however, stands out, in the history of 
Irans foreign policy, as a superb example of change. The ancient and tenacious 
lranian claim to Bahrayn was eventually resolved in the spring of 1970 
principally as the result of Iranian initiative first announced by the Shah in 
his New Delhi policy statement of January 4, 1969, which called for the 
determination of the wishes of the people of Bahrayn about their future 
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status, which was followed up by the Irano-British request of the good offices 
of the Secretary General of the United Nations, and which resulted in the 
historic conclusion, endorsed by the Security Council, that “the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Bahrain wish to gain recognition of their identity 
in a fully independent and sovereign State free to decide for itself its relations 
with other States." The increasingly pragmatic-realistic style of Iranian 
foreign policy demonstrated in this particular instance, as well as in Iran’s 
policies toward the superpowers and the regional members of CENTO will, 
one would hope, also permeate in practice its policies toward Egypt^ and 
especially Iraq, Iran’s only neighbor in the Persian Gulf. 

13. See United Nations, Report of the Personal Representative of the Secretary-General $n 
Charge of the Good Offices Mission, Bahrain. UN/9772. 


14. Since the completion of this paper, Iran and Egypt have reportedly decided to resume full 
diplomatic relations, after a break of ten years, 


THE CAUSES OF THE 1960 REVOLUTION 
IN TURKEY 


George S. Harris 


of its successor. Other nations enjoy far greater stability. These societies 

may have had a revolution some decades in the past, but their social 
and political fabrics have had time to reknit. They no longer see violent 
overthrow of the existing order as offering a viable or legitimate solution to 
the problems of the day. Turkey was long regarded as belonging to this 
second category. Yet after some 40 years of civilian parliamentary rule, the 
military moved to take over the Ankara government on May 27, 1960. This 
raises questions about the quality of political development in Turkey and 
about the nature of strains that can produce armed intervention even in such 
an apparently stable country. 

The revolution begun by Mustafa Kemal Atatürk in the 1920s changed 
Turkey in radical fashion from what had been before. Abandoning the 
chimera of empire, new Turkey grew and formed within modest boundaries. 
In place of attachment to the sultan-caliph, the shadow of God on earth, 
Atatiirk put allegiance to the nation state. In this new Turkey the people were 
to be brought into the modern world by forced draft social and economic 
reform. 

Atatiirk’s design was clearly to establish a republic based on parliamentary 
rule. To this end he devoted his lifetime to nurturing the illusion, if not the 
substance, of a system of representative government. He himself may have 
been unwilling to lay down the reins of power, but he was at great pains to 
educate and guide his people toward fulfilling the promise of an elective 
régime. And when upon his death the monolithic one-party structure he had 
erected relaxed its grip sufficiently to permit political opposition, it seemed 
that at last Turkey had come of age. The advent of the Democratic Party 
(DP), which in the freely contested elections of 1950 ousted Atatürk's own 
Republican Peoples Party (RPP), was hailed as the ultimate vindication of 
Atatürk's policies and dreams. 

But the appearance was not the reality. The image of a political system 
reflecting the will of the people was itself deeply flawed. Perhaps the most 
basic of the faults that marred this experiment in democracy was the profound 


S OME COUNTRIES seem prone to revolution; each upheaval sows the seeds 
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intolerance of each political faction for its rivals. The decades of experience 
with parliamentary forms and the short but bitter struggles of the multiparty 
era had not brought Turkey’s political organizations to appreciate the need for 
agreement to disagree that is essential for a competitive electoral system. None 
of the parties in the first Turkish republic accepted the principle of inviolable 
political rights. With all power concentrated in a one house parliament, sub- 
ject to no restraints save the entrenched provision that Turkey must remain a 
republic, both Republican and Democratic governments alike could and did 
deal with minor parties with scant ceremony. Nor did either of the major 
parties clearly perceive the threat to their own existence in such unrestrained 
acts. To attacks on their own rights, of course, the major parties responded 
with far greater vigor, bitterly decrying any encroachments on their political 
freedom. 


This atmosphere of intolerant partisanship was by no means confined to 
the cities. It soon spread its poison throughout the length and breadth of 
Turkey. Feeding on the natural divisions of the populace in a way that seemed 
to threaten national unity itself, it saw Sunni set against Shiite,’ Greek and 
Jew against Turk. The bitter memories of minority persecutions and the re- 
sentment by the poor of the rich were enlisted for partisan advantage. Long- 
standing personal and tribal rivalries all contributed to the acrimonious polit- 
ical struggle. So far did this process proceed that many, villages were divided 
into hostile factions, sometimes hardly on speaking terms and unwilling even 
to frequent the same coffee houses. 


At the heart of this irreconcilable enmity lay profound changes within the 
élite that had been taking place since the start of the republican era. Tradi- 
tionally Turkey’s ruling strata had been drawn from the ranks of the army, 
the bureaucracy, and the religious hierarchy. Atatiirk had early displaced the 
religious establishment from its lofty position, turning instead to the literati— 
notably educators and journalists—to play a prominent róle in the republic. 
But Atatiirk’s efforts to build Turkey into a self-sufficient, independent state 
gradually brought other elements into the élite. These newcomers were for 
the most part business and professional men—lawyers, engineers, and the 
like—who were turned out in ever increasing numbers to fill the needs of the 
young republic. 

By the end of the Second World War a generation of these new men was 
on hand. Their interests were not those of the older élite. Children of the 
revolution, they took for granted many of its hard-won gains. They neither 

1. Little is known about the Shiites (Turkish, Alevi) in Turkey. RPP President Ismet Inönü 
recently explained that distinction between Shiite and Sunni in Turkey did not become a sig- 
nificant problem until the advent of multiparty politics. Some authorities claim that Shiites number 


as much as 20 per cent of the population in Turkey. See Geoffrey L. Lewis, Turkey (London, 
1965), p. 90. 
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shared nor perhaps even understood Kemalist sensitivity over backsliding in 
reform. Rather, their approach was predicated on the proposition. that the 
individual, not the state, was the proper driving force for Turkish develop- 
ment. Thirsting for power in their own right, they flocked to the Democratic 
Party, which from the first clearly bore the stamp of a "new deal" for all these 
emerging elements. 


Yet the DP was more than the party of this élite. It was also, and no less 
significantly, the party of the aspiring peasant and ambitious small town 
dweller. After the Second World War, the tempo of modernization of village 
life speeded dramatically in Turkey. Through the opening of roads, the ex- 
pansion of rural education, and the spread of mass media—radio and press 
in particular—villagers in ever increasing numbers became awakened to what 
was going on outside their immediate surroundings. Under these new stimuli 
the Turkish peasant began for the first time to be caught up in the "revolution 
of rising expectations." His desires were for material advance—for roads and 
water supply above all—rather than for any wholesale modernization of social 
life in the village. These attitudes, which were most apparent in the more 
developed regions of Turkey i.e. the west and the coastal areas, fed a growing 
discontent with the achievements of the old order (the RPP) and a desire 
for political change. 


The Democratic Party offered a ready vehicle to give voice to these feelings. 
'True to its "new deal" image, the DP was quick to promise rapid economic 
improvement for the villagers. But it did so without threatening to disturb 
directly the age old pattern of social life in the rural areas. In this approach 
lay the key to much of the DP's appeal to the more modern peasantry. For 
while these peasants were receptive to change in their material circumstances, 
they were by no means prepared to accept the Republican Party's far reaching 
prescription for social change. And in this situation the engaging, if imprac- 
tical, lure of being able to enjoy the fruits of Western technology without 
having to give up comfortable social traditions served as a powerful force 
forging the Democratic Party into the most successful vote getting machine 
that Turkey had ever seen. 


In the 1950s, therefore, the political trend in Turkey was basically un- 
favorable to the RPP. Yet during the closing years of the first republic this 
disadvantage was effectively concealed. Other important factors such as the 
slowing of economic development, the repression of political dissent, and the 
concomitant alienation of the literati (who at first had widely sympathized 
with the Democrats) combined to reduce the DP's vote in 1957 to just under 
50 per cent. At that point, the Democratic Party managed to retain firm con- 
trol of parliament solely by enacting a last-minute law to prohibit the opposi- 
tion parties from offering joint slates of candidates. 
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The DP represented the first ruling party to emerge under leaders who 
had not won their spurs in the military. To compensate for lack of martial 
image, the DP at the start wooed former Chief of Staff Marshal Cakmak and 
other prominent retired generals. The Democratic leaders even sought to en- 
list the support of officers still on active duty to forestall any efforts to use the 
military establishment to block their accession to power in 1950. 


Once in office, however, the DP’s concern to propitiate the officers did not 
last long. Prime Minister Adnan Menderes and the other Democratic chiefs 
soon developed a thinly veiled contempt for the officer corps, who, being 
denied the vote, did not bulk large in the party’s political calculations. Under 
the DP, then, the military played little part in the ruling councils. And al- 
though at this time the armed forces were being revitalized as a result of the 
American aid program which provided modern weapons and training, the 
officers exposed to this rich fare were frustrated by their inability to influence 
either their generals or through them the course of civilian government. The 
Democrats also allowed military pay to lag far behind the rapidly rising cost 
of living. From the emotionally charged recitals of complaints by officers at 
their straitened circumstances, it is clear that the Democratic Party permitted 
the status and prestige of the military profession to sink lower than it had at 
any time since the founding of the republic.’ 


These developments only reinforced the identification of the officer corps 
with the civilian educated élite and contributed to the growing disenchantment 
of the military with the DP. The officers, having been brought up to view 
themselves as the naturally appointed guardians of Atatiirk’s reforms, were 
especially sensitive to the claims of the opposition parties that the DP was not 
sufficiently firm in defending Kemalist principles. Some were upset with the 
Democrats’ concessiveness in the matter of religion. Even more, it would 
seem, the officers were disturbed at the evidence they perceived that Turkey’s 
development was encountering difficulties under the DP régime. In its quest 
for votes, the party concentrated on measures to please the common man. 
Particularly after foreign exchange reserves inherited from the RPP govern- 
ment were exhausted and the weather cycle turned unfavorable, these crowd 
pleasing measures led to a runaway inflation, an acute balance of payments 
crisis and great shortages of imported consumer goods. The broadly felt im- 
pact of these economic dislocations generated further sympathy among the 
officers with the RPP allegations that the DP had no consistent development 
plan and that the government was wasting Turkey’s resources in politically 
motivated endeavors which had little, if any, economic justification. In this 


2. A poignant example noted by the press dramatizing the penury now suffered by the military 
was the case of a Colonel's wife who, reduced to accepting a position as a governess, was embar- 
rassed at meeting foreign friends at her employer's house. See Vatan, Dec. 2, 1958. 
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situation the officer corps felt particularly outraged by widely believed tales 
of rampant corruption among civilian politicians. 

This was a dangerous atmosphere. It led first to salon plotting among 
some of the younger and middle grade officers, who as early as 1954 began 
to talk passionately of righting the wrongs they saw in the system. From 
grievances against the top army command, this dissatisfaction gradually broad- 
ened to include the workings of the political order as well. Before long the 
conspiratorial leanings of the most activist among the officers inspired talk 
of revolution, then formation of secret organizations to carry it out. These 
bands of conspirators were for a long time small scale and disjointed, each 
unaware of the existence of the others. But their mushroom growth evidenced 
the broad, though still inchoate, disaffection beginning to percolate through 
the military establishment.’ 

The disparate groups of military dissidents expressed no clearly defined 
philosophy or long range objectives! Most of the conspirators seem to have 
viewed Turkey’s political problem as essentially one of personnel. In their 
eyes, the DP leaders were responsible for perverting the political process. Once 
the offending politicians were removed, a few “anti-democratic” laws could 
be amended and the system would then be able to function properly. To be 
sure, some of the plotters had more far reaching designs. There were those 
who wanted to crack down on religious extremists or even to promulgate 
measures promoting Social justice. But these matters proved highly conten- 
tious, and in the period before May 1960 almost no one appears to have 
argued for long term control of the government. Nonetheless, this lack of 
specific agreement on what the coup was expected to achieve did not dampen 
the ardor of the plotters, many of whom were obviously exhilarated by their 
involvement in this illicit activity. 

Even this ferment in the armed forces and the acrimony of the political 
debate did not by any means render a military move against the DP inevitable. 
Rather it required a unique concatenation of circumstances before a successful 
military revolt could take place. For not only did the conspirators have to 
feel overpowering incentive to rebel, but they had to judge the situation suf- 
ficiently favorable that they could be sure of success. Aware of the extreme 
penalties for failure and disinclined to see their country torn by civil war, 

3. For details of the plotting see MEJ, Spring 1965, p. 171 ff. 

4. Ergun Özbudun, The Role of the Military in Recent Turkish Politics (Harvard University, 
1966), argues (p. 23) that the military move in Turkey was a “reform coup,” although he 
admits (p. 21) that "the revolutionary officers did not have a distinct social philosophy apart frem 
a somewhat vague social neo-Kemalism.” To picture the Turkish cozp as reformist when its 
perpetrators ranged in outlook from the extreme right to a position well left of center is to reduce 
this term to rather meaningless proportions. Perticularly as regards the impetus toward con- 
spiracy, it seems rnore intelligible to regard the military move in Turkey as an expression of the 


frustrations of the officer corps at a host of varied grievances, ranging the gamut from personal 
to ideological: 
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the military plotters felt it imperative at a minimum to be assured of both the 
sympathy and support of the bulk of the officer corps as well as acceptance 
by a large proportion of the civilian politicians.” This was no small order, 
given the degree to which the system of civilian political parties had become 
enrooted by the late 1950s. 

Under these circumstances, the first inclination of the conspirators was to 
attempt to recruit a leader of sufficient popular stature to provide the wide 
backing they needed. No military figure appeared to fill the bill. Among the 
civilians the obvious choice was RPP President Inónü, whose prestige—if it 
could be enlisted—seemed certain to insure broad civilian and military acqui- 
escence in a military move. Hence, in the days of mounting tension before 
the 1957 elections, one of the plotting groups carefully and discreetly sought 
to sound out the Republican leader. But when this feeler elicited a categorical 
refusal by Inónü even to condone, let alone support, such a rebellion, the con- 
spirators felt constrained to abandon hopes of immediate action. To the end, 
the problem of finding a suitable figurehead for the revolution remained a 
major stumbling block. Ultimately the plotters were forced to be content 
with seeking out military figures senior enough to command respect within 
the armed forces, but of relatively little prestige in civilian circles, 

In ‘the absence of a charismatic leader, an essential ingredient for a success- 
ful military revolt in Turkey was the complete debasement of the political 
coinage. The normal working of the political machine had to be so thoroughly 
compromised that the abolition of the opposition and a return to a one party 
system would seem just over the horizon, and the prospect of ever again hold- 
ing meaningful elections would no longer appear assured. Only when the 
political system itself had been thus discredited in the eyes of civilian and 
soldier alike, only when the possibility of redress through normal channels 
seemed to have vanished, could the dissident officers be confident of generat- 
ing unanimity of action necessary to forestall military resistance and could 
virtually the entire civilian populace be inclined to tolerate, if not welcome, 
this intervention. 

The disaffected officers themselves were, of course, limited in their ability 
to promote such a dramatic breakdown of the political order. However de- 
sirous they: might be to engage in political activity, any open display of oppo- 
sition to the régime risked swift punishment by the civilian authorities. Even 
those who had withdrawn from active duty and thereafter joined opposition 

5. The attitudes of the enlisted men in the armed forces and of the peasantry among the civilian 
population had little part in this equation. These elements were not accustomed to take any 
political initiatives on a national scale. 

6. Inónü did not, however, denounce the plotters to the government. The conspirators also 
made a tentative attempt to size up the reactions of popular DP Defense Minister Semi Ergin. 


Ergin gave no encouragement, and the dissidents did not pursue the matter. See MEJ, Spring, 
1965, p. 173. 
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parties found themselves the target of the government’s ire.’ For the most 
part these constraints prevented the soldiers from playing a part in politics 
beyond occasionally saluting Inónü when he passed or anonymously informing 
the Republicans of planned government machinations against the party? By 
its very nature such involvement had to be furtive, disjointed and disguised. 
In the main, therefore, the small groups of plotters had to wait for the civilians 
to take the lead in creating an environment destructive of the political system. 
Only under martial law could they act more openly in the political arena. 
Much as it was the civilian politicians that created the atmosphere in 
which revolt could breed, none of these leaders deliberately set out to wreck 
the democratic order. Little did the Democratic leadership recognize that its 
style as well as its acts were gradually narrowing the options of its opponents 
to the extent that in the end armed force would appear the legitimate, if not 
virtually the only, remaining recourse. Nor did the Republican Party leaders 
for their part intend the bitterness of the political contest to provide an oppor- 
tunity for a military group—one by no means unanimously well disposed to 
them—to come to power in their stead. Yet both Republicans and Democrats 
stumbled blindly along this path. It was to no minor degree miscalculation 
and invincible ignorance of the perils of the course that led both the opposition 
and the government party to insist on their march up to the brink of disaster. 
Without these continuing errors the revolution might not have come about, 
or if attempted would probably have failed. For in Turkey there were power- 
ful forces of stability that had to be overcome before a successful cozp could 
take place. 
~ The 1957 elections marked a turning point in this critical process. The 
opposition had taken some years to recover from the shock of its defeat in 
1950. Almost all the heretofore prominent RPP leaders lost their parlia- 
mentary seats in this year; for some time thereafter only a few, such as Kasim 
Gülek, actively struggled to revitalize the party. While the DP had begun 
to show the strains of disunity, particularly with the defection of the Freedom 
Party faction in 1955, even the resignation of party founder Fuat Kóprülü 
on the eve of the 1957 elections did not shake the grip of Adnan Menderes 
and Celàl Bayar on the Democratic organizations. Nonetheless, these defec- 
tions taken together with sharply rising discontent, especially in intellectual 
circles, did eventually serve to inject new life into the opposition. So pro- 
nounced and visible was this metamorphosis that the DP began to run scared. 
7. A particularly vivid example was the case of Col. Cemal Yildirim who joined the RPP 
after his retirement on the eve of the 1957 elections. He was arrested in connection with the 
"Nine Officers Plot" (see below, p. 446). Even after his eventual acquittal, he was subjected to 
frequent interrogation by the authorities seeking to implicate him in subversive activity. 

8. The press was reporting instances of troops saluting Inónü as early as Dec. 1958. See 


Vatan, Dec. 10, 1958, Cf. Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow (eds.), Political Moderni- 
zation in Japan and Turkey (Princeton, 1964), p. 367. 
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It tightened the restraints on its political opponents, subjecting them to severe 
legal disabilities and government harassment. Despite all these obstacles, 
in a campaign memorable for is bitterness, the opposition scored remarkable 
gains in the 1957 elections. 

These elections left a festering sore in the Turkish body politic. They 
did not serve, as those since 1950 had done, to legitimize the government. 
The DP had prejudiced the outcome by preventing election combinations which 
the three opposition parties had agreed to arrange; it was this that provided 
the Democrats their seven percentage point lead in popular vote over the 
Republicans, their closest contender. But the contests were also attended by 
alleged irregularities in the counting of the ballots in a few provinces— 
Gaziantep for one, where the provincial records building mysteriously burned 
before RPP charges could be investigated. While these allegations, even if 
true, would not have changed the overall outcome of the voting, these claims 
stirred up bitterness leading to rioting and called into question the operation 
of the democratic process in Turkey. This damage was augmented when the 
DP government not only adamantly refused to sanction impartial investigation, 
but arrested the victims of the alleged fraud instead. Turkey had started 
down the slope of revolution. 

The DP thus emerged from the 1957 elections on the defensive. It found 
the charges of election fraud embarrassing, as it did opposition claims that 
it relied on unconstitutional laws to keep itself in office. Even more, however, 
the Democratic leaders were stung by the decline in their party’s popularity 
with the voters. They were particularly galled by the taunts of the opposition 
that the government did not reflect the will of the majority. Adnan Menderes 
himself in March 1958 felt constrained to rebut the notion that his party was 
on the way out of office, declaring “We are not outgoing people.” But these 
words left an impression, thereafter not properly disclaimed, that the DP was 
determined never to leave power.” 

In this situation, the party’s response was to lash out forcefully against 
the opposition. Shortly after the elections, the DP imposed new press curbs, 
curtailed the opposition’s parliamentary rights, and resorted to increasingly 
severe police controls. At the same time, the party vented its outrage in im- 
moderate speeches and press articles charging the RPP with a growing list 
of heinous offenses. Starting at the end of 1957 with allegations that the 
opposition was employing terror tactics, the DP leadership by the end of 
September 1958 was already openly accusing the RPP of working through 
"revolutionary means" to come to power “without waiting for elections.”*° 
So extreme were these accusations that as early as March 1958 the opposition 

9. For Menderes’ speech, see Vatan, Mar. 19, 1958, C£. Havadis, Feb. 26, 1958. 


10. Among the examples of this genre, see Son Posta, Nov. 30, 1957; Havadis, Aug. 6, 1958; 
Zafer, May 20, 1958; and Menderes’ speech in Izmir, Zafer, Sept. 22, 1958. 
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press began to voice suspicion that the government intended to crush the 
RPP altogether. This fear was to become one of the main tributaries leading 
to the military revolt. 

Perhaps the violence of the DP course was also at least partially spurred 
by the spectre of military disloyalty raised with the discovery of the so-called 
"Nine Officers Plot" in December 1957. At this time an informer denounced 
a group of officers allegedly fomenting rebellion against the DP régime. 
The civilian government leaders reacted with shock. They dispatched a trusted 
zealous general to investigate the charges and for several weeks succeeded 
in preventing the news of the arrests from appearing in the press. While some 
of those accused were indeed involved in hatching conspiracy, others were 
truly innocent; in the end the credibility of the informer was impeached, and 
he, not the plotters, was ultimately convicted in November 1958. The out- 
come allayed the government’s fears of the military so successfully that there- 
after the DP leaders found it difficult to credit conspiracy in the armed forces; 
it did not, however, remove the propensity of the Democrats to react forcefully 
against their opponents." 

Far from intimidating the opposition, the DP's approach only elicited a 
vigorous response. It was a rejuvenated party with a parliamentary repre- 
sentation that had grown over five fold to 178 that now faced the 424 Demo- 
cratic deputies. Heartened by their strong showing in the elections, the 
Republicans decided to present a fighting image to the public. In essence 
they were copying the stance of the DP after the similarly tainted 1946 elec- 
tions: to emphasize at every turn that the government had lost the confidence 
of the people and was no longer fit to govern. No doubt the RPP hoped a 
policy of continuing challenge would both reinforce the bandwagon effect 
already evident in 1957 and oblige the government to back down. 

The tactics selected by the Republican Party, however, were highly cor- 
rosive of the democratic process. For the Republicans spared no effort to dem- 
onstrate that the DP was bent on establishing a dictatorial régime. While 
it was too dangerous directly to label the government a dictatorship, editorial- 
ists made no bones about specifying that the administration was moving in 
this direction. Satirizing the régime's dictatorial proclivities became a favorite 
pastime of the opposition journalists, impelling the Democratic Party to 
invoke the panoply of press controls in order to parry some of the telling 
thrusts.? But the Republicans displayed considerable ingenuity in getting their 
inflammatory message across. For example, on May 19, 1958, the anniversary 
of Atatürk's landing at Samsun to start the struggle for independence, RPP 

11. For details of this conspiracy see MEJ, Spring 1965, p. 173. 

12. For example, on May 12, 1958, D£nya announced that it had cancelled its projected satiric 


serial on life in the mythical dictatorship of the Republic of Tekelonia (a play on the Turkish 
word for "monopoly") because of government sensitivity over possible identification with "Turkey. 
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organ Ulus headlined one of his less known injunctions to youth to rise up 
to protect Kemalist reforms? To leave no doubt about the applicability of 
Atatiirk’s words to the present, U/zs the following day added an amplificatory 
quotation: "You must take immediate action with your hands, stones, sticks, 
and weapons." While they did not soon again appear to encourage rebellion 
this directly, the opposition journalists took full opportunity in covering Qasim's 
revolution in Iraq in mid-July 1958 to call attention to the fate of régimes 
based on force. 


Of course, by these tactics the Republicans had no interest in provoking 
either an uprising, even of the presumably friendly military, or suppression 
by the government. Yet this was a delicate balance to strike. For the mo- 
mentum of events often threatened to lead to one extreme or the other. And 
the RPP leaders displayed consistent disdain for the dangers they were court- 
ing. They pressed on to the end, warning that the DP was preparing a context 
in which revolution would be legitimate. The RPP voiced this claim no doubt 
more for the shock effect of these words than out of any expectation that 
they would in fact come true; certainly the Republicans were not themselves 
preparing such a move. But this inflammatory line—culminating in Inónü's 
famous statement, "If you persevere on this course, even I will not be able 
to save you"—played no small part in raising the threshold of tolerance to 
the idea of revolution as a justifiable means of achieving political ends.“ 


Among the RPP’s major targets were the restrictions on party activity 
imposed by what it termed “unconstitutional” laws, especially the ban on out- 
door political gatherings and limitations on press freedom. To combat the 
highly partisan manner in which these laws were applied, party Secretary 
General Kasim Giilek and cohorts hit on a tactic with far reaching implica- 
tions. They boldly began to warn that all those who committed irregularities 
would be “called to account” when the Republicans came to power. At first 
this threat was leveled against civil servants, but in June 1958 Inónü made 


13. Uis: quoted Atatürk as saying in Bursa in 1937: “Turkish youth are the protectors of the 
régime and the reforms. In the event of any action liable to weaken the régime and reforms, 
you must not content yourself with saying this country has police, army, and courts. You must 
struggle and protect what you have achieved. The police will come and, ignoring those who are 
guilty, will arrest you. You will think and say to yourself that the police are not the real pro- 
tectors of the reforms, but you must never beg of them. The court of justice will condemn you. 
You wil think and say: "The machinery of justice must be improved. They will send you to 
prison. You will say: ‘I have acted by my beliefs; both my intervention and actions were justified. 
If it is injustice that has sent me here then it is my duty to correct the causes and factors which 
brought about this injustice.’ " 

14. Inónü made this statement on April 18, 1960, in parliament. Publication of this speech 
was banned by the government, but the RPP nonetheless disseminated it widely by distributing 
some 30,000 copies of Ulws before the authorities could confiscate them. See Avni Elevli, 
Hérriyet Için (Ankara, 1960), pp. 82-83. For an early insinuation that "people have the right 
to revolt against régimes of oppression," see Danya, Sept. 6, 1958. This was followed in Ulss, 
Sept, 9, 1958, with the observation of a Republican deputy that "the opposition and the press 
ate the sole barriers between the Government and a revolution." 
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it clear that Prime Minister Adnan Menderes would be expected to answer 
for the acts of his administration. This line was eagerly picked up in the press 
and became a constant cry of the opposition. Indeed, Giilek voiced it so 
insistently and shrilly after first Inönü at Uşak and then he himself at Geyikli 
were exposed to physical violence in 1959 that the RPP itself felt he had 
gone too far.“ But although Inönü and other leaders made some effort 
to disown its extreme position, reassuring that the party did not intend to 
follow a policy of revenge, this theme remained alive until the coup.'? 


However defensible this call to account was from a strictly legal point 
of view, it was both highly destructive of the democratic process and poorly 
calculated to attain its goal of insuring equitable treatment of the opposition. 
To the Democrats it appeared that the RPP was condemning them in advance 
without proof. DP supporters were quick to point out that these allegations 
could "drag the country into a civil war.” The prospect of being brought 
to book by their partisan opponents, then, merely redoubled the conviction 
of the Democrats that they were faced with an unprincipled, disloyal opposi- 
tion that would stop at nothing in its quest for power. This consideration 
stimulated the DP to shackle its opponents more and more rigorously as time 
went on. 


Perhaps even more significantly, the fear of having to answer partisan 
accusations was a key element in convincing the Democratic leaders that they 
could not afford to risk losing elections. The ramifications of such a calcu- 
lation were enormous. On the most basic level, this refusal to chance defeat 
impelled the party repeatedly to vacillate about the timing of elections. The 
Democrats now raised suspicion that these contests would be sprung early to 
catch the opposition unawares, now hinted that there would be delays of as 
much as a year beyond the normal four year period, now indicated that voting 
would take place at the end of the normal term, and now cast doubt that 
balloting would ever be permitted under anything even faintly approaching 
fair conditions? The kaleidoscopic alternation of these positions right up 
until the very eve of the coup lent substance to the opposition claims that the 
DP was unwilling to surrender power through normal process. "This suspicion 


15. On Sept. 13, 1959, for example, Cumhuriyet quoted Gülek as saying "a day will come 
when everyone responsible for anything will be punished." 'The press linked the RPP's change 
in policy on this issue with Gülek's ouster from the post of Secretary General of the RPP at the 
end of Sept. 1959, Cf. Milliyet, Oct. 12, 1959. 

16. Ulus, Sept. 29, 1959, carried an RPP communiqué explaining that when the party got to 
power it would set up a constitutional court to annul unconstitutional laws, but that this court 
would not require an account for the past. For Inónü's stand, see Milliyet, Oct. 12, 1959, Cf. 
Havadis, Mar. 23, 1960. 

17. Havadis, June 5, 1958. 

18. Akşam, Dec, 8, 1959, appears to have been the first to raise the possibility that the DP 
might postpone elections until 1962 "if there were strong reasons for such a decision in accord 
with the constitution." (Indeed, article 13 of the constitution did permit a year’s postponement 
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powerfully contributed to creating the context in which revolution would seem 
the only recourse left untried. 

"Ihe question of elections was brought into even sharper focus after the 
merger of the Freedom Party with the RPP in November 1958. This amalga- 
mation had been a long time aim of the Republican Party, confirming as it 
did that this organization was the home of all those who wished effectively to 
oppose the DP. On the one hand, it convinced any waverers inside the RPP 
that the party could win its next encounter at the polls, provided only that 
the elections be held under conditions no more inequitable than those in 
1957.? Even the DP appears to have largely accepted this appraisal. For 
on the heels of the merger, the Democrats set up a fifteen-man committee to 
revise the laws governing press and party gatherings in order to limit still 
further the opposition’s scope for action. Menderes himself greeted the news 
of the union with the threat to crush these “crusaders”—a savage epithet to 
Turkish ears— "like ants.””° 

Although Menderes’ brush with death in the crash of his plane at London 
airport in February 1959 brought a momentary lull in this conflict, the 
respite did not last long. The Republicans were soon stung to action by the 
attempt to show that his survival indicated that he was the elect of God. 
Confident of victory, the RPP now launched a campaign demanding early 
elections as the only way to provide political tranquility. To punctuate its 
demands, the Republican Party sent its leaders to all parts of the country 
in the spring of 1959 to stir up local interest. As part of this campaign to 
put the Democrats even further on the defensive, Inónü set off on a trip to 
the Aegean and Istanbul regions. 

Inónü's fateful journey was to produce wide reverberations. In the at- 
mosphere of mistrust and ill will already generated by the intensely partisan 
contest, Inónü appeared to the DP leadership as the incarnation of disloyalty. 
His determination to whip up emotions and exploit his position as an authen- 
tic national hero of the War of Independence to force early elections both 
infuriated and alarmed the Democrats. They found his contempt for legal 
restrictions on party activity all the more frustrating because they judged it 





in emergency conditions.) This prospect was revived more insistently in April 1960 after the 
incident at Yeşilhisar. Inönü on April 11, 1960 felt constrained to warn in Ulus that “when 
the sun goes down on the night of October 27, 1961, the DP would be considered illegitimate” 
if it had not held elections, and that he would personally announce this to the nation. Bülent 
Ecevit in Ulus the following day warned the DP not to consider liquidating the RPP before 
holding elections. 

19. The research bureau of the RPP published a brochure supporting its claims that the party 
would have won the 1957 elections if it had been permitted to run a joint slate with the Freedom 
Party. See C. H. P. Araştirma Burosu, Yayin No. 7: Seçim Neticeleri Üzerinde Bir Inceleme 
(Ankara, 1959), passim. 

20. Zafer, Nov. 26, 1958. This language provoked the RPP to issue a strong protest on 
Dec. 5, 1958. 
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clearly injudicious summarily to arrest one of his age and prestige as they 
had RPP Secretary General Gülek on a number of occasions. Yet the personal 
animus toward Inónü displayed by Menderes, and more especially by his old 
rival Celàl Bayar, colored the party conflict, giving it a dimension that sur- 
passed the bounds of normal political struggle. And it was no doubt this 
supercharged quality that led to the stoning of Inónü at Usak on his way 
to the Aegean in May 1959 and the mob violence against him in Istanbul 
a few days later. 

These were events that conjured up visions of civil war. They raised the 
temperature of the body politic far above what it had been before, making 
it harder than ever for either side to back down. To add to these troubles, 
the RPP began a brief public boycott of the parliament, evoking agitation 
within the DP, for the first time openly demanding that the RPP be sup- 
pressed. This line was echoed on the state radio in blatantly partisan fashion 
with threats that the Republican Party might be closed down altogether." 

Of course this partisan violence against Inónü shocked the educated élite, 
uniting youth and most vocal elements in more determined opposition to 
the DP government than in the past. At the same time, the attack on Inónü 
speeded the growth of antipathy toward the Democrats among military circles 
as well. Moreover, this incident led the plotters to conclude that continuation 
of DP rule would generate civil war. They, then, stepped up their efforts 
to bring new members into the conspiracy, efforts which in this atmosphere 
became increasingly successful. 

Sensing that if the DP was determined to maintain itself in power by force 
it would thus have to rely on the military, the RPP saw it all the more im- 
perative to curry favor with the armed forces. Republican leaders were en- 
couraged by evidences of army sympathy for their party shown during Inónü's 
trip—gestures, it should be remarked, not by the plotters but by casual military 
bystanders and random troop commanders who, for example, spontaneously 
maneuvered their troops to afford protection to opposition elements pursued 
by the police. In this situation, besides protesting in parliament against the 
use of the army to apply restrictions on political meetings, the RPP went out 
of its way to appear as the defender of the military establishment’s interests. 
For example, RPP deputies demanded more funds for officer housing and pro- 
posed other benefits for the armed forces. The Democrats, too, entered this 
competition, eventually proposing a broad pay raise and improvements in 
assignment policy to hardship areas." This auction for the allegiance of the 
military naturally only weakened any inclination of the soldiers to remain 
aloof from the political process. It merely facilitated the task of the plotters. 

21. Ulus, Sept. 15, 1959. 


22. Cf. Ulus, Jan. 5, 1960; Zafer, Jan. 5, 1960; Milliyet, May 25, 1960; Zafer Aksam Postasi, 
May 10, 1960. 
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But this bidding for the loyalty of the military was soon to shift to a far 
more dangerous field. For as the political crisis deepened, both the Demo- 
cratic Party and the opposition would seek with increasing directness the 
support of the military establishment against the other. In the final analysis, 
it was these efforts to manipulate the armed forces as a political tool that 
destroyed the tradition of political neutrality so painstakingly erected over 
the years. Under these circumstances, the officers simply could not escape a 
crisis of conscience: to carry out the directives of the DP government or in 
effect to rebel on the side of the opposition.” As a result, in the spring of 
1960 military dissidence spread with explosive speed. 

The process of thus irrevocably drawing the military into the political 
arena received its final impetus from events arising out of Inónü's journey 
to Kayseri early in April 1960. Recognizing that Inónü's presence to investi- 
gate interparty violence at nearby Yesilhisar would focus national attention 
on a potentially embarrassing situation, the DP government had ordered 
him not to make the trip. When he disregarded this injunction, the army 
was used to stop his train. Undaunted, Inónü forced his way through to his 
destination. Efforts to block his return met a similar fate. 

What was especially significant about this confrontation—and an inno- 
vation in the Turkish political context—was that rather than concentrating 
his fire solely on the civilian government for having issued these partisan 
commands, Inónü chose to appeal to the officers to disobey their orders on 
the grounds that these directives were "illegitimate." Moreover, this appeal 
was published prominently in the opposition press?* In short, what Inönü 
did here with success, and was to attempt again and again, was to demonstrate 
to the DP administration that it could not count on the military as a reliable 
instrument of political repression. For the aim of the Republican Party had 
clearly become to prove to the Democrats that they had no alternative but 
to hold elections within the normal four year term. 


For the hapless officers caught in this power play between the Republicans 
and Democrats this was only the first of a number of agonizing moments 
that would end only with the cozp. Three middle grade officers, one of whom 
was the commander whose troops had stopped Inónü, resigned in public 
protest to the political use of the army by the government. They were promptly 
arrested for encouraging others to disobey “military laws" and discipline.” 
But both the Republicans and Democrats now vied in dramatizing the extent 

23. Dankwart Rustow has well pointed out this dilemma. See Ward & Rustow, p. 370. 

24. Ulas, April 3, 1960, reported in connection with the army units that stopped Inónü's 
train: “They were honorable, they were army officers who loved their country. Therefore they 
did not listen to such orders, . . . Inönü turned to the Commander of the Gendarmery and said: 
‘The order is illegitimate. The Governor of Usak ordered civil servants like yourselves to kill 


me. They were honorable patriotic officers and they did not obey the order.” 
25. Ulus, Apr. 8, 1960, quoting the ban on publication concerning this event. 
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of military sympathy for their cause. The RPP publicized the adherence of 
numerous high ranking retired officers to the party; the DP not only did the 
same—though it had fewer successes to report—but it also boasted that 
“families of officers and NCOs” on active duty were raining telegrams on the 
government refuting the "calumnies of the RPP.” 

The sympathy of the armed forces toward the RPP was a major source of 
concern to many in the upper ranks of the DP. Not that Menderes or Bayar 
apparently could bring themselves to envisage a military cozp on behalf of 
the opposition. Even they, however, were undoubtedly highly exercised over 
the fact that the military establishment appeared less reliable for use against 
the opposition than they wished. In any event, efforts by the Republicans 
to promote disloyalty offered a convenient pretext for action. Hence, in the 
aftermath of the Kayseri incidents the DP announced it would undertake 
a parliamentary investigation of the RPP’s subversive activities “secretly to 
involve the army in politics and to make the armed forces disobey orders 
and the law."?' For this purpose, on April 18, 1960, the Democrats authorized 
the formation of a fifteen-man committee with extensive investigatory author- 
ity and with the right to ban all political activity. Nine days later, the DP 
ratified a grant of substantial additional powers to the fifteen-man body, in 
effect permitting it to serve as judge and jury as well as prosecutor against 
the Republican Party. 

This was a clear threat to the continuance of the democratic process in 
Turkey. It was widely believed that the Democrats intended to use this op- 
portunity to close the RPP in order to pave the way for elections wherein 
the DP would run no risk of defeat. Nor did the DP's acts thereafter do any- 
thing to weaken this conviction. 

With this understanding of the government's intent, the Republicans ob- 
viously saw veiled threats of révolution as their only hope to force the DP 
to back down. Hence, in parliament during the debate of the original motion 
Inönü warned in the strongest possible terms of the dangers that would ensue 
if the Democrats established this committee. He openly pledged that "he 
would resist measures and decisions of the committee and would try to lead 
citizens on the same course." Although specifically denying that the RPP 
would carry this resistance to the point of rebellion, Inónü pointedly affirmed 
that "when conditions compel it, revolution is a legitimate right of nations." ” 
And during the debate of the grant of additional powers to the fifteen-man 

26. Cf. Zafer, Apr. 18, 1960. 

27. Zafer, Apr. 16, 1960. As early as Apr. 8, 1960, Zafer had warned that this investigation 
would be undertaken. 

28. Vatan, Apr. 20, 1960, published the communiqué of the parliamentary committee con- 
demning Inónü's speech. This communiqué contained the passage quoted. The full text of this 


patently revolutionary message was printed in Ulgs, April 19, 1960; see note 17 above. Among 
Inónü's other pungent observations worthy of note are the following: 
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committee Inónü wove references to the Turkish army into this theme so 
eloquently that he was suspended from parliament for twelve sessions; his 
words “encouraging the people to rise against the government” and “attack- 
ing the army” were deleted from the public record.” While Inönü denied 
in Ulus that he had insulted the army, in this context his words expressing 
trust in that institution even "in the blackest days" were clearly an invitation 
to disloyalty.? And as soon as the students heard this call, they began rioting 
in Istanbul. In this situation, the DP government wasted no time in declaring 
martial law on April 28, 1960, as a last resort to keep the opposition in line. 

By this time the civilian order was in almost complete disarray. Like 
their counterparts outside the army, most officers were already quite emo- 
tionally involved on one side or the other. All were conscious of the threat 
of fratricidal strife that had fallen on Turkey. Despite the obvious menace 
of civil war, neither political party would offer any hint of concessions or 
assurances to ease the tensions until it was too late. Only two days before 
the coup, when the momentum was irresistible, did Adnan Menderes an- 
nounce the end of the provocative fifteen-man investigatory body. Under 
these circumstances the martial law régime was an uncomfortable one for all 
concerned—though there was still a tendency for those of all persuasions 
to regard the armed forces as essentially neutral and fair minded, at least 
in political matters. 

Martial law did, of course, provide the military considerable scope to engage 
in political activity. In the first place, it facilitated the plotters' task of posi- 
tioning loyal forces for rapid seizure of power. Moreover, the conduct of 
the martial law forces continued to erode the flagging prestige of civilian 
rule. Military units, as contrasted with the police, evinced notable sympathy 
for students demonstrating against the DP administration. It was widely 
rumored that officers connived at the mass escape of demonstrators from 
detention centers." 


But the most significant act by the military during the month of martial 
law was no doubt the protest march of War School cadets just six days before 
the coup. This march was not triggered by the conspirators, yet it had the 
effect of speeding the revolt. For the civilian government, now profoundly 
shaken by the rebelliousness of the cadets, prepared immediate plans to dis- 





"If the people do not find the administration unjust, then a revolution cannot be brought 
about by a conglomeration of three to five people taking action against all the armed and un- 
armed forces of the state. . . . If an administration does not recognize human rights and estab- 
lishes a régime of pressure, revolution ensues in that country. . . . We will not and cannot 
make such a revolution. Such a revolution will be conducted by those who are not with us, who 
have no relations with us." 

29. Vatan, Apr. 28, 1960. 

30. Ulus, Apr. 29, 1960. 

31. Cf. Lewis, p. 145. 
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perse this concentration of high-spirited youth and to move officer training 
schools far from the capital. As the plotters had intended the cadets to serve 
as the backbone of the forces to carry out the revolt, they advanced their 
timetable to strike before these forces were due to be scattered at the end of May. 

When the conspirators made their move on May 27, 1960, therefore, the 
stage was already well prepared. Not only had the military aspect of their 
plans been worked out with great care, but popular response was favorable. 
Thanks to the deeply ingrained respect for the army prevalent among civilians, 
there was no significant resistance. Most people saw the military takeover 
as offering welcome relief from the oppressive political tension. More than 
that, many welcomed the coup, supposing from the events leading up to it 
that it was mounted by the RPP. This notion, though demonstrably false, 
lingered on for some time after the military took power. Hence one of the 
first moves of the new régime was to attempt to dispel the idea that the coup 
had been made by, or to favor, any existing political party. 

The military did not remain long in power. Their own differences in 
long range objectives and inexorable pressure from the civilian politicians 
led, after a falling out among the military leaders themselves, to the elab- 
oration of a new constitution followed by elections. But the path to rein- 
corporate the army under civilian control has not been uneventful. And to 
this day, the experiences of the Menderes régime form the ed against 
which politics is played out in Turkey. 





AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES AND 
TUNISIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Jobn L. Simmons 


Part I 


conveys the idea of a lost cause in the affairs of the developing 

countries. The Arab experience with cooperatives is no exception 
to this general rule. Syria and Algeria had promising beginnings at boosting 
agricultural output and productivity with cooperative organizations, but the 
record now is discouraging. Iraq is no better. While inflated figures still obscure 
the Egyptian situation, yields do seem to have improved. The Jordanian pro- 
gtam, a showpiece in the late 1950s, has suffered the ills of too rapid expansion, 
rivalries between government organizations and the ravages of war. Tunisia, 
rather belatedly, may now be consolidating her experience in cooperative man- 
agement, but only after a sudden and abortive attempt to extend state manage- 
ment to all the nation’s cultivable land in 1969. 

Most Arab cooperatives bear little resemblance to their German precursors 
of the 19th century. While one can find remnants of the concept of self-help 
through free association in the daily efforts of cooperative officials, their strategy 
has little to do with the German model. With few exceptions Arab coopera- 
tives are state farms; the majority of the routine and policy decisions are made 
by non-members. The term cooperative is a cold war convenience which assists 
some of the nations of the Middle East and North Africa to obtain the aid 
favors of both East and West. This is not to criticize the Arab innovation 
on the German model; rather we should understand the meaning of the term 
“cooperative” in its Arab setting." In fact, the Tunisian system, with its several 
forms of state management, in conjunction with the traditional form of free 
association, suggests several alternatives for the development of cooperatives. 

Cooperatives were a Tunisian institution by the time of independence in 
1956. As early as 1930, fruit growers on Cap Bon had grouped together to 
purchase local supplies and to negotiate sales with European buyers. But not 


M enor COOPERATIVES, like talking of the development decade, 


1. For a review of the traditional cooperative model and its rôle in development, see K, R. 
Anschel, R. H. Brannon, E. D. Smith, eds., Agricultural Cooperatives and Markets in Developing 
Countries, New York: Praeger, 1969. 
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until 1961 did cooperatives become the national synonym for economic 
progress. Since cooperative institutions were at the vortex of the Tunisian 
storm of economic change and political exhortation in 1968 and 1969, some 
background description is necessary to explain the reasons for their evolution 
and prominence. This paper will not analyze the cooperative system itself, 
but rather will concentrate on describing the agricultural cooperatives in their 
historical context of development. 


Economic Context: Status Quo, Gradualism and Crisis 


In the first years after independence, President Bourguiba and his militants, 
those men who had helped in the struggle for independence, concentrated 
their administrative efforts on social reform. They felt that without improving 
the status of women and reforming legal codes, Tunisia would not be prepared 
to meet the challenges of the modern world. Education, both formal and by 
exhortation, was considered the tool with which to shape social institutions 
for the modern state. During the efforts for social reform, economic policy 
was concerned with maintaining the status quo in order to avoid the gradual 
alienation of the local investor and foreign creditor which overt socialism 
might engender. In spite of this policy, rates of public and private investment 
continued the steady decline which had begun several years before inde- 
pendence. 


Although freed from French political control in 1956, independent Tunisia 
remained economically bound to its colonial master. Agricultural production 
was the foundation of the economy and the market was France. Preferential 
cereal prices meant that production was highly subsidized in relation to lower 
world prices. The wine of thousands of hectares of vineyards found few buyers 
in Muslim Tunisia. Financially, annual budget surpluses gave the new gov- 
ernment a sound international credit rating as inflationary pressures were avoided 
by modest rates of public investment. The management of agricultural re- 
sources, however, was mainly guided by 6,600 colon families of French and 
Italian nationality? In 1957, the land and family distribution was as follows: 


TABLE I Colonial Land Holdings 











Families Hectares 
French 2,600 560,000 
Italian 4,000 55,000 








Source: R.G.A. Kool, L'Agriculture tunisienne, H. Veeman and 
Zonen, Wageningen, 1963, pp. 38-39. 
[1 hectare equals 2.48 actes.) 


2. The term colon is ambiguous. It can mean farmer, settler, or colonist, I use it in the sense 
of colonist and his descendants. 


. 
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The colons rented an additional 200,000 4a, thus bringing total land under 
their management to 815,000 a. Although the colons managed but 18 per 
cent of the cultivated area, the value added from their production represented 
more than 40 per cent of the agricultural sector. 


Foreigners were well treated, and their property respected. Manufacturing 
firms, for example, were almost completely foreign-managed. The early eco- 
nomic policies of Bourguiba aimed at maintaining the crucial stability of inter- 
national trade and commercial management which permitted the government 
to concentrate on social reform and education, as well as the gradual Tunisi- 
fication of the bureaucratic structures. Thus, the maintenance of stability 
characterized the first period of post-independence economic policy from 1956 
to 1961. 


During this period, however, political and economic events overtook the 
lengthy program to train Tunisians to replace foreign managers. Politically, 
Bourguiba’s main goal was national unity, with an avoidance of any split 
between the liberal and conservative elements of the élite. Hoping to avoid 
the disaffection of the traditional bourgeoisie, Bourguiba desired to encourage 
local, as well as foreign, private investment. He reasoned, for example, that 
starting a Plan at the time of independence would have destroyed investor 
confidence by being too suggestive of a step toward the nationalization of 
production. But the economic results of this policy of unity were not as effec- 
tive as the political results: private investors seemed to be awaiting further 
signs of the government’s intentions before risking additional capital in the 
new nation. 


The government’s intentions were unclear because it wished to avoid dog- 
matic, and possibly ruinous, solutions for achieving economic growth. Even 
experienced managers of smoothly functioning economies have their difficulties 
in eliciting the right amount of investment at the right time. Tunisian ad- 
ministrators, burdened with the tasks of putting together a new state, were only 
beginning to gain an understanding of their economy. Bourguiba realized 
that the state needed the talents and the energies of its private population, 
but he was not succeeding in establishing the necessary climate to attract their 
participation. Bourguiba wanted a mixed economy, but he found no well func- 
tioning models in the third world which could suggest the policies to accom- 
plish this goal? His common sense in desiring to maintain the economic 
status quo while reforming social institutions proved a good guide for the 
first several years. But the critics wanted tangible evidence of something they 
could recognize as an economic program. One observer stated that “in itself, 
pragmatism is not bad . . . but it becomes dangerous when it is developed into 


3. Political philosophies in countries that might have served as economic models ranged from 
the near-anarchy of Lebanon to the neo-colonialism of the Ivory Coast. 
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a system of economic policy.”* In addition, the Egyptians and Algerians were 
publishing plans in the late 1950s symbolic of the desired progress, although 
they were to learn that paper planning could not substitute for the tactful and 
patient efforts required to allocate and then mobilize the nation’s resources— 
both private and public. 

In short, the feeling of tasks to be done, combined with the absence of 
a concrete program, promoted the desire to change the economic status quo 
policy. Men had seized hold of their environment in political title at least 
and economic conditions presented a challenge to their new self-confidence, 
although few had the necessary training to understand them properly. 

The second phase of institutional change was introduced by the first Min- 
ister of Planning, Ahmed ben Salah, with the publication of the Ten Year 
Plan in 1962. This, the gradualist phase, lasted from 1961 until May 1964. 
The Plan is significant for our discussion because it clearly defined the form 
that cooperative development was to take in Tunisia, and because it did not 
solve the problem of providing the suitable investment climate so essential 
for the mobilization of the nation’s extensive and privately controlled land 
and agri-business resources. The Plan did not correct the contradictory post- 
independence legislation passed to provide the legal base for private investment. 
Nor did it eliminate administrative confusions. 

Just as external political events before the Plan encouraged more vigorous 
development policies which in turn required new institutions for their im- 
plementation, so, after the Plan, external events were a factor in the quickened 
pace of institutional change. The Algerian war, Arab nationalism, and finally 
the Bizerte crisis provided additional pressures to speed the rate of decoloniza- 
tion in Tunisia. The refusal of the French in 1961 to withdraw from Bizerte 
demonstrated to the Arab nations that France still had a privileged position 
in independent Tunisia. French withdrawal was soon negotiated, as was the 
further purchase by the Tunisian government of the land holdings of French 
and Italian colons. 

Significantly, the Plan did not try to accomplish any immediate series of 
radical changes. A gradual transition, not a sharp break with the past, guided 
by Bourguiba's pragmatism and aided by Ben Salah's Plan, underpinned Tuni- 
sia's search for more productive methods and institutions. This second gradualist 
phase of post-independent economic development which opened with the Plan 
ended abruptly in May 1964, when Bourguiba seized the remaining unsold 
colon lands, representing about one half of the total held in 1956.5 In less 
than twenty-four hours, the French government retaliated by freezing Tunisian 

4. Moncef Guen, La Tunisie indépendante face à son économie, Tunis, 1961, p. 372. 

5. An "investment code" to rationalize the ambiguities was drawn up in several forms, and 


submitted to the legislative assembly in early 1967. It was finally passed in mid-1969. 
6. The 350,000 hectares of ex-colon land was estimated «o be worth 130,000,000 NF in 1968. 
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assets held in France—estimated at 100,000,000 NF—and by limiting-the im- 
port of Tunisian products. French purchases, which were 51 per cent of all 
Tunisian exports, dropped to 31 per cent the next year. The majority of colons 
left their farms for their "native" land. 

The third period of economic development which then ensued was chiefly 
a struggle to readjust the agricultural economy to new trade, manpower and 
institutional conditions during successive droughts. The adverse weather con- 
ditions contributed to weak cereal harvests in 1964 and minimum harvests in 
1966 and 1967, while 1968 and 1969 were only average. Continued high 
rates of social investment begun under the Plan began to yield inflationary 
pressure and an increasingly large deficit on external account.’ The annual 
per capita rate of growth of the Gross Domestic Product in constant prices 
for the period 1963-1969 averaged less than one per cent. ` 

'The end of this period of disturbed economic development and rapid in- 
stitutional change began in the first quarter of 1968 with, above all, the suc- 
cessful termination of the first phase of negotiations with France to repay 
expropriated colons, thus reopening increased trade possibilities. The previous 
year an agreement was reached with Italy. In addition, an unprecedented 
March 1968 loan of the equivalent of 15 million dollars by a consortium of 
private European banks was evidence of Tunisia's improved economic relations 
with Europe. Further, better rainfall for the harvest years 1968-1970 and, 
notwithstanding the floods of the fall of 1969, improved cereal yields and 
citrus quality to average levels. The increased agricultural output, represent- 
ing more than 20 per cent of the GDP in an average year, has spurred the 
lagging growth rate. Increased output has also resulted from the reduction 
of cooperative management in September 1969. 'Thus, this third troubled 
phase of economic development ended in a new period of improved trade 
relations with France, several years of normal agricultural production and, 
finally, a more liberal policy of land management. 

Having sketched the three periods of development, we can now turn to 
institutional change in agriculture. 

The economic period which began with the initiation of the first Plan and 
ended with the trade crisis (1961-1964) saw a shift in the attention of the 
President and his militants from the engines of social reform to the methods 
of economic growth. Although some Tunisians had expressed concern at 
the time of independence about continued French ownership or control of 
the Tunisian means of production, Bourguiba chose to avoid the short term 
adverse consequences of “nationalization.” Warning examples were close at 
hand. The Egyptian economy was suffering after independence from the 

7. Transfers under bilateral agreements assisted in meeting annual deficits averaging 50 million 


dinars, equal to about 14 per cent of the GDP. About one half of this deficit has been met by 
American assistance. 
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dwindling private investment of alienated Egyptians and foreigners. Any re- 
maining temptation that Bourguiba might have felt to throw out the French, 
thus ruining the investment climate for local Tunisians as well, should have 
been quelled before 1961 by additional events to the east. By that time, 
both Syria and Iraq had joined Egypt in finding their agricultural sectors crip- 
pled by the indiscriminate expropriation of private and foreign assets. Neither 
of the former countries had recovered 1958 per capita agricultural growth 
rates by 1961, or even by 1968. Bourguiba preferred other paths to economic 
maturity. 

With the beginning of the Plan discussions, it was clear that some step 
toward increased Tunisian control of assets was required, especially of the 
most important ones, those in agriculture. This sector needed an infusion of 
replacement capital—both human and physical; these again required either 
new institutions or reforms of the present ones and a new investment climate 
to induce higher rates of growth. Although, like the Tunisian weather, the 
investment climate remained uncertain, a group of French and Tunisian tech- 
nicians suggested that cooperatives should provide the institutional structure 
for agrarian reform.? 


Evolution of Cooperatives 


The initiation and development of the cooperative philosophy and insti- 
tutions in Tunisia may be divided into three general periods. The first, before 
independence (1947-56), consisted of non-interference with existing institu- 
tions and land tenure structures, and was characterized by spontaneous 
groupings of private farmers in coopératives de service. Service cooperatives 
are a free association of farmers providing inputs at reasonable prices, but not 
managing farms, ‘The members choose a board of directors, usually respected 
and prosperous farmers, who appoint a president to run the cooperative 
affairs. With a few exceptions in the tree crop area, the service cooperatives 
did not market produce. Until the mid-1960s they had little contact with the 
government. More recently, the regional cooperative organization “offered” 
its accounting services, attempting to provide guidance to the service coopera- 
tives. The offer was usually accepted under the threat of withholding ma- 
terials. Essentially, a conflict between the state farms and the service co- 
operatives did not exist since they served a different clientele. At present 
(August 1970) it is uncertain to what extent the government will encourage 
these free associations. It established the National Farmers Union in March 
1970 to which representatives will be elected from each district. Both insti- 
tutions may, in fact, provide an important link between the.private and state 
sectors. Because the scarce resource in Tunisian agriculture is management, 


8. It is unclear to what extent this was a group effort. See "Le compte rendu intégral du procès 
Ben Salah,” Jeane Afrique, June 9, 1970, number 492, p. 63. 
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the service cooperative directors with their successful farming experience often 
managed the pre-cooperative state farms. 

The second state (1956-1964) of cooperative evolution marks the involve- 
ment of the government on a gradually increasing scale from soon after 
independence to the beginning of serious economic problems. This period is 
notable for the several different types of state cooperatives that got under 
way to “modernize” agriculture and to substitute for the disappearing French 
managers and the lack of comparable replacements. The type of state control 
included the unités coopératives de production, unités de polyculture’ cellules 
de mise en valeur, and pré-coopératives. 

The third stage (1964-1969), beginning with the seizure of the remaining 
French agricultural holdings on May 12, 1964, is characterized by an increased 
rate of activity in the cooperative area including extension into the area of 
retail commerce in 1966. The third period terminates in September 1969, 
with the total withdrawal of private Tunisian land from the cooperatives 
leaving only the former foreign land under state management. 

The initial steps along the path of institutional reform had already been 
taken during the period of 1956-1961. The government Office des T'erres 
Domaniales offered to purchase colom estates which it would then manage 
as state farms. At the same time, French managers and technicians were urged 
to remain. The first Plan called for these farms to form the major part of 
the znités coopératives de production. Another form of institution was the 
cellule de mise en valeur which took colon land, tribal common land, or both, 
brought irrigation water and then settled semi-nomads and Tunisian veterans 
of the French army. The objective of the Plan was to increase yields and 
diversify production through mechanization. To achieve these objectives, the 
Plan called for all cultivable land in the North which was in farms of less 
than 500 hectares to be grouped into unités, In the Center and South, all 
land except that which had access to private wells would be placed in umnités.”° 
State management, therefore, began soon after independence, and with the 
assistance of the Plan, had achieved a clear form by 1962. 

This major institutional change was intended to affect small and average 
size land holdings in order to achieve more efficient operations on the 
hypothesis that large holdings were more economically viable. The authorities 
had no data to support this hypothesis, only conjecture based on misleading 
information about the Yugoslav and other European collectives." The zsités 

9. The main difference between the two snités is that polyculture indicates land devoted both 
to cereals and to other crops. 

10. Secrétariat d'Etat au Plan et Finance, Perspectives décennales de développement: 1962-1971, 
Tunis, 1962, pp. 78-84. 

11. But the Yugoslavs by this time had decided that their system was inefficient, both economi- 


cally and socially, and had decided to decentralize and democratize decision making. See Bernard 
Rosier, Agriculture moderne et socialisme: Une expérience yougoslave, Paris: P.U.F., 1968. 
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took two forms. The first grouped properties contiguous to the colon estate 
into one decision-making unit of 1000 hectares or more, depending on crop- 
ping patterns. The second grouped small holders with adjoining lands, but 
without the colon estate. Although the owners of land grouped into a unité 
would maintain title to their land, they yielded management prerogatives to 
the conseil d'administration of the unité. This board of directors includes 
a president elected by the board, and a director appointed by the Ministry 
of Plan’s Regional Cooperative Office. The director links the expertise and 
finance of the outside institutions to the needs of the cooperative. He is re- 
sponsible for accounting. The president theoretically has final control within 
a production program which had been established by a carefully prepared 
agronomic plan. Although the coopérateurs elect the board of directors and 
participate-on the crop committees, in reality the #nités are managed through 
a state hierarchy of technicians, administrators and politicians. 


The pré-coopératives termed agro-combinats after September 1969, are 
similar to the wnités except that their members have had little farm experi- 
ence. When they gain sufficient experience in cooperative farming and can 
form a viable board of directors they become a unité. 


Given this quasi-decentralized system of land management, serious func- 
tioning problems were inevitable. The ten thousand odd decisions required 
per farm each year needed to be made quickly before the season advances. 
But the farm plans, prepared by inexperienced foreign and local technicians, 
needed adaptation. And changes required consultation and approval, thus in- 
volving innumerable bureaucratic delays. The guiding principle, however, 
applied by the former Minister of Plan to complaints of inefficiency was basic 
to government philosophy. He repeatedly stated that the interference of the 
outside advisors with the control of the conseil d'administration would dimin- 
ish as the abilities of the conseil members improved. He thus emphasized 
that the róle of the director was one of teacher, not manager, during a transi- 
tional period that would terminate in self-management at a future date. 
Unfortunately, however, the directors were more commanders than teachers, 
thus obviating their supposed educational róle. 


In brief, by August 1968, almost 38 per cent of the nation's cultivable 
land was in unités, cellules, and pré-coopératives. More than 900,000 people 
lived on this land, about 30 per cent of the rural population. Data for August 
1968 are representative of the period just preceding the final program of 
expansion between January and August, 1969, which carried state manage- 
ment to all the nation’s cultivable land. Furthermore, cereals production for 
May and June, 1969, was based on plantings in November and December. 
Table II below shows the evolution of the wmités which represented about 
half the land under state management. The data indicate the steady progress 
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of state management between 1962 and 1968, followed by a rapid spurt 
and sudden collapse. 


TABLE II Growth of the Unités de Production & Polyculture 





f 1963 1964 1968 1969 1969- 19695 
Number — (July) (Dec.) (May) (Jan.) (Aug.) (Dec.) 
North 86 200 337 642 1180 322 
South* 0 70 141 402 805 195 
TOTAL! 86 270 478 1044 1985 517 
Hectares (000) 
North 79 182 352 627 1812 333 
South* 0 115 453 1180 2856 840 


TOTAL: 79 297 805 1807 4667 1172 


Sources: SEPEN (Secrétariat d'Etat au Plan et l'Economie Nationale), "La voie coopérative," 

December, 1963. 

SEPEN, "Informations rapides," January, July, November, 1969. 

SEPEN, Division de la statistique agricole, cited by the US Department of Agriculture, 
"Tunisia; Agricultural Situation and Policy,’ Report from the American Embassy, 
Rabat, January, 1969. : 

Notes: a) After 1962, the Cellules de mise en valeur are sometimes called “unités coopératives 
d'exploitations,” but with the exception of the column for December 1969, they are 
excluded from this Table. 

b) This column includes the cellules, but they had less than 10% of the total hectares in 
state farms, ‘ 

c) Includes the Center. 

d) In August 1968, there were 1,035 state farms of all types, and they covered 1.8 million 
hectares. Thus the wnités were about half the state farms and area. 

In addition to the cooperative system, a second institution, the Banque 
Nationale Agricole, was formed to ease the way for cooperative developments 
in agriculture. Money lending was outlawed; and with the increase in the 
supply of credit, usury has been remarkably reduced. The Bank was chartered 
in 1959 to channel short term credit to small farmers; more recently it has 
provided finance to wnités. For 1962-1968, the short term credit totaled 42 
million dinars, of which more than 70 per cent went to the state farms. For 
the same period, medium and long term credit totaled 21 million dinars, 
but only 14 per cent went to the state farms"? Thus during the first period 
of post-independence economic policy, two major institutional steps had been 
taken to assist the Tunisian farmer financially and to transfer French property 
to Tunisian control. 

During the second economic period (1961-1964), the Plan programs en- 
couraged this institutional development. The program of state cooperatives 
expanded, a system of mutual credit began a better distribution of ‘the agri- 
cultural bank’s credit, and the program of service cooperatives matured. Na- 


12. Compiled from unpublished documents from the BNA, SEPEN, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. : 
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tional leaders began to hail the cooperative form of management, purchasing 
and distribution as the answer to the problems raised by gradual decolonization 
of agricultural production and marketing. 

Political events, as we have mentioned, were to be the major factor in the 
third phase of economic policy (May 1964-early 1968). With the confisca- 
tion of remaining foreign farm property in May 1964, the Office des Terres 
Domaniales suddenly found itself responsible for more than 300,000 hectares 
of some of the country’s richest land, with little management expertise at its 
command.” Overnight the cooperative philosophy and the few institutions 
that had been created to adapt this philosophy to Tunisian conditions were 
called upon to grow and market 40 per cent of the value of the nation’s 
agricultural produce. To compound the internal difficulties of management, 
the French market for the major crops of hard wheat and wine was reduced. 
Devaluation (20 per cent) subsequent to the nationalization, done in part 
to attract foreign buyers, had little effect on the demand for Tunisian exports. 
Although it would be an exaggeration to characterize this period as one of 
desperation, Tunisian abilities and resources were stretched to the limit. Many 
of the poorer families were hard hit. Medium and long term credit from 
abroad helped to stabilize the rate of public investment at its high level which 
domestic savings could no longer sustain. Increased recourse to cooperative 
practices was seen as the solution to the nation’s problems. But, while a reform 
of agricultural institutions was essential to promote technological change, it 
could not completely compensate for the non-agricultural factors contributing 
to Tunisia’s plight during 1964-1968. 

By early 1968, intense activity was still under way along a broad front 
of investment in. the human and physical capital thought necessary to increase 
the productivity of Tunisia’s agricultural resources.** About 38 per cent of 
the country's cultivated land, including fallow, was in some form of state 
farm as shown in Table III. Another 20 per cent of the cultivated area was 
connected with the coopératives de service which excluded oil and wine co- 
operatives which are groups originally formed as free associations. With the 
reform of the retail fruit and vegetable sellers in March 1968, the majority 
of the Tunisian farm produce that reaches marketing channels was sold 
through retail and wholesale cooperative institutions. 

But then there was 1969. Within nine months, the amount of land under 
state control tripled to include all the cultivable surface in the country. By 
the beginning of October, soon after the Prime Minister announced that 

13. Total land under cultivation, including fallow and trees, was 4.5 million hectares. 

14. Mechanization had been considered one of the essential components in the process, even by 
the World Bank. But with depreciation rates on machinery touching 50 per cent and rural unem- 
ployment near 25 per cent, a policy of increasing capital intensity was ill-advised. While an over- 


emphasis on capital is understandable, the deficiency in accountants is not. A UN contract to 
provide a “crash program,” initiated in 1964, was only signed in 1968. 
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private holdings could be withdrawn from the wmnités, the figure dropped to 
13 per cent of the level two months earlier. And by March 1970, the former 
Minister of Plan, his chef de cabinet, the director of the National Union of 
Cooperatives, and others were under arrest for crimes against the state and 
were to be tried for high treason. Mismanagement of the economy, particu- 
larly of the cooperatives, was one of the major allegations against them; cor- 
ruption was another.” The cooperative program of state farm management 
was virtually over and completely discredited. 


Gouvernorat 


North (Number) 
Tunis 
Bizerte 
Beja 
Jendouba 
LeKef 
Nabeul 


Total, hectares 


Center (Number) 
Sousse 
Kasserine 
Kairouan 


Total, hectares 
South (Number) 
Sfax 
Gabes 


Gafsa 
Medenine 


Total, hectares 


Grand Total, bas 
Grand Total (No.) 


Produc- Live- 
tion stock 
Units Coops. 
(339) (6) 
0 400 
33,407 250 
164,751 300 
59,908 0 
73,920 1,291 
32,297 85 
353,283 2,326 
(3) (0) 
0 0 
0 0 
1,859 0 
1,859 0 
(2) (53) 
0 0 
3284 n.a. 
0 18 
0 n.a. 
3,284 18 
358,426 2,344 
(344) (59) 


Polycul- 
ture 
Coops. 
(20) 

0 


0 
5,398 
0 


27,010 
17,544 


49,952 


(80) 
40,273 
131,790 
145,122 


317,185 


(53) 
47,591 
265 
161,082 
0 


208,938 


596,075 
(157) 


Pre 
Coops. 
(213) 
30,782 
25,672 
50,488 

9.051 
26,265 
33,349 


175,607 


(47) 
1,960 
17,699 
53,477 
73,136 

(43) 
43,128 
0 
153,300 
5,165 


201,593 


450,336 
(303) 


OTD 1/ 
(3) 


23,464 


28,084 
(4) 


5,631 


(1) 
200,000 
0 
0 


200,000 
(2) 

0 

0 

156,828 

5 


156,833 


362,464 
(6) 


TABLE Ill Land Under State Management: August 1968 


Others 
including 
Demon- 
stration 


(128) 

531 
2,669 
4,638 
1,363 
1,407 
2,346 


12,954 


(12) 
662 
0 
610 


1,272 


(22) 
920 

1,012 

1,133 
470 


3,535 


17,761 
. (162) 


Total 


(712) 
35,015 
50,998 

227,904 
74,942 

129,893 
85,621 


604,373 


(143) 

242,895 
149,489 
201,068 


595,452 


(180) 
115,105 
- 4561 
472,361 
5,640 


597,665 


1,795,490 
(1,035) 


Source: Agricultural Statistical Office, Tunis. Cited by the USDA, “Tunisia: Agricultural Situation and Pol- 
icy," Report from the American Embassy, Rabat, January 1969. 

1/ Office de Terre Domanial—formerly responsible for government management of recuperated land. 

2/ Office de Mise en Valeur—management organizations for former land office companies and tribal col. 


lective lands. 


Note: In addition to the above management cooperatives, some 228 Service Cooperatives were serving farm- 
ers having 1,019,762 hectares. These were divided as follows: North 62 coops., 241,050 hectares; Cen- 
tral 94 coops., 4,485 has; and South, 72 coops., 774,227 has. 


15. See L’ Action, supplement, March 31, 1970, for the list of charges against Ahmed Ben Salah. 


THE SOUTHERN SUDAN PROBLEM: 
EVOLUTION OF AN ARAB - AFRICAN 
CONFRONTATION 


David Wm. McClintock 


dispute between its Arabized Muslim North and its Christian and 

pagan South. This conflict at times has approached the proportions 
of a full scale civil war; when dormant it has at least impeded national polit- 
ical unity and economic progress. The Southern Sudan problem is a product 
of complex religious, historical and economic factors; more than a domestic 
crisis, it represents a confrontation between two major African peoples. Un- 
fortunately, for purposes of analysis the immediate conflict can be documented 
only through sporadic press reports, infrequent statements by leaders on both 
sides and by its apparent resistance to solution. Lacking a complete chron- 
ology of events, we can only sketch a disappointingly rough outline of its 
recent evolution. However, notwithstanding the roughness of this sketch, 
there perhaps is some consolation in discovering that the Southern Sudan 
problem is at least explainable in terms of antecedent history. 


De THE past fifteen years the Sudan has been engulfed in a bitter 


The Present Conflict 


On August 19, 1955 after the army and police were ordered to open fire 
at a labor demonstration, 360 soldiers and non-commissioned officers of the 
Equatoria Corps of the Sudan Defense Force mutinied at Torit, Equatoria 
Province. On the following day, the mutiny spread to Upper Nile Province 
where three Defense Force officers were killed. Within a week pro-Southern 
army elements seized control of Bahr al-Ghazal. This chain reaction of upris- 
ings in all three Southern provinces apparently occurred not as the result 
of advance plotting or political agitation, but rather as a spontaneous expres- 
sion of discontent on the part of pagan and Christian Southern troops with 
Northern Muslim officers who had recently replaced their British counter- 
parts as part of a pre-independence “Sudanization” program.’ Shortly after 
the Equatoria outbreak, Governor General Sir Alexander Knox Helm pro- 
claimed a state of emergency in all three Southern provinces. President 
Nasir of Egypt quickly proposed that Britain and Egypt provide troops to 


1. New York Times, August 20-25, 1955. 
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quell the revolt, but London declined and instead looked to the Sudanese 
themselves to find a solution. While restoring order proved to be a complex 
and difficult task for the Khartum authorities, short run success was obtained 
by adopting a fairly moderate stance toward the rebels. The original muti- 
neers surrendered within a week and rebels who had fled to Uganda were 
detained by British authorities. Despite its ominous beginnings the Southern 
revolt soon lost momentum and became dormant for several years. 


It should be recalled that the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, established 
in 1899, had been altered by the Agreement of February 12, 1953 which 
provided for a three-year period of "transitional" self government in the Sudan. 
During this period the residual powers of the British governor general were 
being exercised by an international commission consisting of one British, one 
Egyptian, one Pakistani, and two Sudanese members. Although North-South 
ethnic and religious differences had long been recognized, the principal con- 
cern of this transitional scheme was to prepare the Sudanese by the 1956 
termination date for either complete independence or some form of political 
attachment to Egypt. In the November-December 1953 elections, the pro- 
Egyptian National Unionist Party (INUP) of Isma'il al-Azhari won a domi- 
nant position in Parliament at the expense of the traditionalist Muslim 
Ummah Party of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Mahdi. By the time of the Equatoria 
mutiny public attention seemed to be focused on the rivalry of these two 
Northern Muslim factions and the question of national ties with Egypt rather 
than on less visible problems of ethnic regionalism. Generally speaking, 
most Sudanese had become disenchanted with Egypt following Nasir’s ouster 
of General Najib, and by mid-1955, al-Azhari's NUP had begun to soften its 
unionist stand. However, in his rush to consolidate his political strength, 
al-Azhari probably moved too quickly in his efforts to Sudanize the British 
administration in the South. By imposing alien Northerners he set the stage 
for an internal crisis that would prove to be more irreconcilable than the 
question of unity with Egypt.’ 


At the time of the Southern revolt al-Azhari obtained a resolution in the 
Sudanese Parliament demanding evacuation of British and Egyptian forces. 
Cairo and London acceded and these contingents were withdrawn by No- 
vember. With British and Egyptian acquiescence the Northern-dominated 
Sudanese Parliament then declared national independence in Decémber 1955. 
It adopted a transitional constitution and transferred the Governor General’s 
authority to a Supreme Commission of five Sudanese members; only one of 
these members however was a Southerner. After leading the country to 
formal independence on January 1, 1956 al-Azhari was forced to accept a 
coalition government. In July his NUP went into opposition as ‘Abdallah 


2. P. M. Holt, A Modern History of the Sudan (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1961), p. 165ff. 
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Khalil of the Ummah assumed the premiership? For the next two years 
Khartum rather than the South thus became the focal point of national 
tensions as the NUP and Ummah ruled in coalition while jointly resisting 
a mounting threat of takeover by the Sudanese army. 


Although the South remained quiescent, Education Minister Ziyadah 
Arbab’s announcement on February 13, 1957 that the government intended 
to “take over” a majority of missionary schools in the three Southern provinces 
evidenced Khartum's continuing fear that Christian missionaries were increas- 
ing separatist sentiments among the Southern peoples. This fear, while per- 
haps only partially justified, later became a conviction. Although the 1957 
edict in effect was only a timetable for a future government takeover of the 
missions, Southern reactions were immediately unfavorable.* 


At this time Southern interests were being articulated primarily through 
the Liberal Party. Its orthodox wing, headed by Benjamin Lwoki, supported 
the Ummah. A dissident wing, led by Stanislaus Paysama, tended to support 
the NUP and was more outspoken in its demands for regional separatism 
under a federal constitution. In an election concluded on March 8, 1958 
Lwoki and most orthodox Liberal deputies lost their Parliamentary seats. 
The Ummah-led coalition government of ‘Abdallah Khalil proceeded with 
the customary appointment of three Southern cabinet ministers, but in doing 
so ignored the Liberal Party’s nominations. The South once again was an- 
tagonized and on March 19 Paysama formed a Federal Bloc among deputies 
who occupied 39 of the South’s allotted 46 Parliamentary seats. Saturnino 
Lohure, an independent deputy and Catholic priest,” was elected president of 
the Bloc? Parliamentary government continued to survive until November 
17, 1958 when the Sudanese army assumed power in a bloodless coup d’état. 
The new president, General Ibrahim ‘Abbiid, assumed full executive and 
legislative powers through a Supreme Council of the Armed Forces and his 
Council of Ministers. 


Judging by the absence of reported violence, 'Abbüd's régime apparently 
experienced little difficulty with the South over the succeeding five years. 
However in 1961 William Deng, a Dinka tribesman living in exile in the 
Congo, founded the revolutionary Sudan African National Union (SANU). 
This organization later began to play a vital role in the Southern rebellion. 
Following the adoption of the Missionary Societies Act of 1962 and subse- 
quent harassment of the missionaries and student strikes, the period of out- 
ward calm ended on November 30, 1963 when Khartum reported that 64 

3. Ibid, p. 1718. 

4. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, March 23-30, 1957, p. 15,454B. 

5. Saturnino Lohure later attained prominence as a guerrilla leader; he was killed in a skirmish 
on the Uganda border. 

6. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, March 29-April 5, 1958, p. 1,6093A. 
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persons had died in a new uprising. This incident was described as the worst 
since 1955, and was attributed to terrorist activities of Amya’nya, a newly 
formed rebel group. Anya’nya, named for a native concoction of cobra poison, 
was then headed by “Field Marshal” Lutada Hiller.’ 

In February 1964 the Catholic educated son of a tribal chief in Bahr 
al-Ghazal was executed for leading the abortive revolt. On February 27 
Khartum announced that all 300 foreign missionaries (272 Catholic and 28 
Protestant) working in the Southern Sudan would be deported; “religious 
freedom” was to continue but native Sudanese priests and clergymen were to 
fill all mission posts? Claiming that the government had proof of ties be- 
tween the missionaries and dissident elements, Interior Minister ‘Irwa called 
upon neighboring countries to prevent the deportees from reestablishing 
themselves in areas near the Sudan border. At this time the Uganda govern- 
ment sentenced Joseph Oduho, a Catholic and a SANU colleague of William 
Deng, to nine months in jail for operating an illegal political party. In view 
of the Roman Catholic church claim to 400,000-500,000 converts, the Angli- 
cans to 120,000 and the American Presbyterians to 3,000, this question of 
missionaries was of obvious importance to both North and South. 

By February 29, 1964 observers reported that one-third of the Sudan’s 
18,000 man army was involved in pacification operations in the South? In 
eatly April the Congo protested that Sudanese Army units had committed 
“acts of banditry and savagery” while pursuing rebels into Congolese terri- 
tory; Uganda meanwhile reported that 2,000 Sudanese refugees had entered 
its Karamoja District." In Khartum on October 25 three Sudanese were 
killed and one hundred were arrested in violent riots resulting from protests 
of Southern residents over the government’s harshness in suppressing the 
revolt. Cairo media tended to blame the Khartum riot on the communist 
leaning Sudanese Anti-Imperialist Front and compared local events with Negro 
persecutions of Arabs in Zanzibar during January 1964" Compounding the 
crises in Khartum and the South, civilian politicians toppled 'Abbüd's régime 
on October 26, forming a transitional government under al-Khatim al-Khalifah. 
On November 12 Khalifah’s transitional government invited nine Southern 
leaders—three from each province—to conciliation talks in Khartum. Al- 
Khalifah admitted that the 'Abbüd régime had erred in its Southern policies. 
Interior Minister Clement Mboro, one of two Southerners in the al-Khalifah 
cabinet, announced that the government hoped to include Deng, Oduho and 
Saturnino Lohure in these conciliation talks. Al-Khalifah promised equal 

7. New York Times, Dec. 30, 1963, 6:3. 

8. The government had expelled 143 foreign teachers a year earlier, but this new action 
eliminated the entire foreign missionary community. 

9. New York Times, February 28, 1964, 6:3. 


10. Ibid. April 2, 1964, 5:3; April 13, 1964, 8:6. 
11. Ibid, October 26, 1964, 1:7. 
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rights and the end of martial law, and appealed for a military truce during the 
negotiations. For their part, the Southerners demanded the release of 120 
political: prisoners, a general amnesty, monopolization by Southerners of all 
administrative posts in the region and withdrawal of the army; their less 
moderate spokesmen now began to speak of creating a separate state of 
“Azania.” Unfortunately for the cause of unity, the meeting failed to take 
place.” 

By the mid-1960s SANU had strengthened itself by adopting a cell struc- 
ture and “taxing” its membership, which included civil servants and university 
students in Khartum. The Southern Front and the People’s Progressive Party 
were established in late 1964 as subordinate SANU political groups while 
the Anya’nya continued as its military arm. Although the latter organization 
controlled approximately 2,000 rebel fighters, of which only 500 were equipped 
with modern weapons, it was now able to tie down about 15,000 Sudanese 
regulars and absorb a major portion of Khartum’s $60 million annual defense 
budget. 

Southern residents again rioted in Khartum on December 7, 1964. The 
violence of this clash in which 10 were killed and 400 injured prompted 
many Southerners to leave the North and Muslims the South. As a concilia- 
tory gesture the government dispatched two ministers to Nairobi to consult 
with SANU leaders. After arriving in Nairobi the ministers appealed for 
the return of Southern exiles from Kenya, but chose this occasion to reaffirm 
Khartum's prohibition of foreign missionaries. In a January 4, 1965 an- 
nouncement from Kampala, Uganda, SANU spurned the still pending round 
table talks.'? 

In late January 1965 Khartum cancelled its permission for the tranship- 
ment of Soviet supplied arms from Algiers and Cairo to rebels in the north- 
east Congo, having realized that some of these weapons were being intercepted 
in transit through the South by Sudanese rebels. Additional arms reaching 
the Congo were filtering back into the Sudan as Congolese rebels traded them 
to Anya’nya troops for such diverse and innocuous commodities as transistor 
radios and Sudanese beer.* This ironic situation provided further evidence 
of the growing complexities of Afro-Arab relations in which the Sudan was 
only one, albeit an important, element. 

Belated and unsuccessful North-South talks were finally held in Khartum 
in March 1965. SANU was now headed by Aggrey Jaden, since William 
Deng had been deposed as a result of his allegedly conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the North. The government nevertheless invited Deng as an indepen- 
dent delegate. In brief, the South now proposed several possible solutions 

12. Ibid., November 22, 1964, 1:7. 


13. Ibid., December 8, 1964-Janvaty 5, 1965. 
14. Ibid., December 31, 1965, 4:1. 
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including outright separation, a plebiscite in the South, or local control of 
police, education and the civil service, and autonomy under a federal con- - 
stitution. Since Khartum remained adamantly opposed to federation, this 
dialogue accomplished little. 

On June 10, 1965 al-Khalifah's caretaker régime gave way to a new 
Ummah-NUP coalition with Ummah leader Muhammad Mahjiib as premier 
and al-Azhari of the NUP as president of a newly created Supreme Council 
of State. On July 12 rebels attacked Juba and clashed with government troops 
at Wau, the capital of Bahr al-Ghazal. These July outbreaks pushed the gov- 
ernment toward a more belligerent stand. Khartum indirectly accused Uganda 
of aiding the revolt and later accused the Congolese Air Force of dropping 
arms and supplies to the rebels. On July 19 Mahjüb gave the rebels an ulti- 
matum to surrender or "face the consequences" which they countered with a 
warning to all Muslims to leave the South. At the end of July Premier 
Mahjüb led a ten-man delegation to Ethiopia, Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda 
to obtain promises of non-intervention. Ethiopia, Kenya and Tanzania gave 
positive assurances while on August 6th the Sudanese Army sealed off the 
Uganda frontier to fleeing rebels. Throughout July refugees from combat 
zones poured into Ethiopia, Uganda, the Congo and the Central African Re- 
public, straining the economic resources of these countries and causing pre- 
dictable political reverberations.? With this refugee outflow, at least the seeds 
of new regional instability and ethnic conflict had been planted. The ultimate 
results have yet to be determined. 

Mid-1965 marked a peak period of overt hostilities in the South. Although 
Khartum subsequently has had to contend with sporadic outbreaks and to 
bear the cost of a large scale pacification program, new forms of dissension 
have developed. In December 1965 rumors circulated in Khartum that 60 
Muslim officers in the Juba garrison had mutinied two months previously as 
a result of their dissatisfaction with government handling of the pacification 
program. Army commander Lt. General Khawad Muhammad Ahmad and 
acting Defense Minister General ‘Abd al-Hamid Salih reportedly flew to Juba 
where they were detained three days by the mutineers. Presumably because 
of Khartum's sensitivity to growing disunity, even within the North, the mu- 
tineers were not punished." 

The South again became quiet until November 17, 1966 when 111 rebels 
were reported killed in Upper Nile Province. Some observers suggested that 
the insurgents’ military capabilities had declined because of ammunition 
shortages. Perhaps operating on the same assumption, the new Ummah gov- 

15. R. Manfred Shaffer, "The Sudan: Arab-African Confrontation," Current History 50, no. 
295 (March 1966) p. 1428. 


16. New York Times, July 12-20, 1965. 
17. Ibid, December 12, 1965, 9:1. 
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ernment of Sadiq al-Mahdi announced on March 8, 1967 that elections would 
be held in the South—for the first time in a decade—to fill 36 seats in the 
Constituent Assembly. While representing somewhat of a political gamble, 
the election offered al-Mahdi a means of strengthening his Ummah Party as 
well as rebuilding Khartum’s almost defunct ties with the South. The Ummah 
proceeded to court various Southern tribal chiefs and according to voting 
returns reported in mid-April profited by winning 14 seats against 10 by 
SANU candidates. Holding that many candidates represented Northern inter- 
ests, Clement Mboro had ordered his Southern Front to boycott the elections.” 

While SANU moderates continued to participate in the national govern- 
ment, other Southern groups held to their insurrectionist course? In April 
1967 Joseph Oduho was reported deposed as head of the "Azania Liberation 
Front.” Four months later Aggrey Jaden founded the "Southern Sudan Pro- 
visional Government" which began to assume a primary leadership rôle in 
the rebellion. Concurrent reports indicated that "Colonel" Tafeng Lodingi 
was reorganizing Anya’nya by mixing tribal units in order to halt internal 
factionalism and excursions into banditry.”° 

During the next twelve months little news about the Southern rebellion 
reached the outside world. However, in June 1968 the “Southern Sudan Pro- 
visional Government” requested President Nyere of Tanzania and other African 
leaders to “intervene” in the civil war. In October, the Congo (Kinshasa) 
government responded instead to Khartum by agreeing to coóperate in halt- 
ing movements of arms and rebel troops across the Congo-Sudan frontier.” 
Two months later, fighting between government and rebel units was reported 
on the Uganda border. During this period Government forces in the South 
reportedly numbered about 12,000 while opposing Amya’nya units presuma- 
bly totalled less than half this number.” 

In Khartum, the second Mahjüb government, which had succeeded that of 
Sadiq al-Mahdi, was deposed in a bloodless coup in April 1969. Colonel 
Ja‘far Muhammad Numayri, head of the new Revolutionary Council, an- 
nounced shortly thereafter that the South would never be allowed to secede; 
he said however that the new régime would seek a political solution which 
would “take into consideration that the Southern Sudan has its own charac- 
teristics.” Promising amnesty for Southern rebels, he pledged to inaugurate 
a series of modernization programs for the region. In July a Southern response 
came in the form of a declaration of autonomy by Tafeng Lodingi on behalf 
of the “Anyidi Revolutionary Government.” Now using the title of “General,” 
"18, Ibid, March 9, 1967, 2:4. 

Ibid. 
20. Ibid, April 15, 1967, 1:3. 
21. “Chronology,” Middle East Journal 23, no. 1 (1969) p. 76-77. 


22. New York Times, Sept. 22, 1968, 6:25. 
23. “Chronology,” Middle East Journal 23, no. 4 (1969) p. 522-523. 
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Lodingi presented himself as provisional president of the new secessionist 
régime, Disregarding this latest declaration of insurgency, Khartum dis- 
patched Joseph Garang, Minister of State for Southern Affairs, for a one 
week tour of the Southern Provinces. In September, government forces re- 
ported killing 79 rebels in Bibour, Upper Nile, in one of the sharpest clashes 
in years. 

The events of March 1970 in which General Numayri survived an at- 
tempted assassination and coup d'état by Ansar leader Imam Hadi ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mahdi once again shifted national and international attention to 
the North. Here as before right and left wing Muslim elements vied for con- 
trol of the central government while the Southern rebellion faded somewhat 
from public view in the Sudan. In 1970 as in the preceding fifteen years, the 
North found new national problems and very old and persistent Southern ones. 


The Conflict in Historical Perspective 


While the North-South differences which ignited the 1955 rebellion had 
their immediate roots in the preceding half century of Anglo-Egyptian (pri- 
marily British) Condominium rule, they also evolved over the thirteen long 
and sometimes obscure centuries in which Muslim peoples established them- 
selves in northeastern Africa. In essence, immigration and conquest set a 
Muslim stamp upon what is today the Northern Sudan, making it distinct 
from the thoroughly African South. The most significant factors in the long 
period of Muslim expansion prior to Muhammad ‘Ali were the racial and 
cultural influences that accompanied this new religion and the early establish- 
ment of the Sudan as a source for slaves. The 19th century was significant 
for the growth of slave trading in the South and eventual reformist efforts, 
and the Condominium period for its incubating effect on past grievances. 

During the first centuries of Muslim rule in Egypt, Arab nomads raided 
and eventually settled among the Nubian and Beja peoples. Arabized Negro 
soldiers of the Fatimids—who had been banished to Upper Egypt in early 
Ayyübi times—rebelled and eventually attacked Aswan. Shams al-Dawlah 
Turan Shah, brother of Salah al-Din, defeated these elements in 1172 and 
then attacked Nubia. 

The rise of the Mamlük dynasty in 1250 brought about a more rapid and 
complete Arabization of the Northern Sudan. Since the Mamlüks regarded the 
Arab bedouins of Upper Egypt as security risks as well as administrative 
nuisances, they encouraged their emigration. Although Nubia was still 
nominally Christian in the mid-1300s, Mamlük expeditions had penetrated 
this territory on numerous occasions and had driven the bedouins southward. 
Rather than by a process of organized conquest, the Arabization and Islami- 
zation of Nubia thus resulted from a tribe by tribe influx of Muslim nomads 
who were escaping the despotism of the Egyptian sultans. Lacking racial 
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prejudices, the Arabs freely intermarried. Henceforth, the dark skinned peoples ` 
of Nubia acquired Muslim Arab culture at an accelerated rate through fusion 
of their own matrilineal society with that of the patrilineal Arabs. In addi- 
tion, piecemeal conquests broke up indigenous Christian and pagan Nubian 
dynasties, and with them the cultural and religious fibre of non-Muslim 
societies. 


Egypt became an Ottoman dependency in 1517 when Sultan Salim I de- 
feated the Burji Mamlüks. The Ottomans quickly extended their rule along 
the Nile as far as the third cataract. In neighboring Darfür to the West, 
migrating Muslims gradually imposed their religion over the pagan inhabi- 
tants. Like the Nubian areas under the Ottoman kashifs, Darfür existed as 
a semi-independent Muslim entity until the Egyptian conquest. The pagan 
Funj dynasty in central Nubia not only absorbed Islamic culture, but also 
eventually came under the control of its own Muslim elements during this 
period. However, throughout these several centuries of Muslim expansion 
and consolidation in the North, the negroid peoples of the Southern Sudan 
remained pagan and—except for becoming the victims of sporadic slave raids— 
remained purely African and unaffected by Arab influences.” 


With the advent of Muhammad ‘Ali, historically induced differences be- 
tween North and South in the Sudan were brought into sharper focus. To 
satisfy his demand for slaves, Muhammad ‘Ali’s sons Ibrahim and Isma'il led 
expeditions into the southern pagan areas in 1820-21. Although illness forced 
Ibrahim to return to Cairo, Isma‘il was able to push on to the gold producing 
area of Fazughli. Egyptian officials proceeded to promulgate onerous taxes 
in the areas of occupation. It appears that these taxes were designed to be 
confiscatory rather than revenue producing, since specie was scarce in the 
Sudan and the taxes instead could be paid in the form of the male slaves desired 
by Muhammad ‘Ali for his expanding army.” However, these slave recruits 
fared badly in the Egyptian climate and by 1824 it was necessary to begin 
conscripting the Egyptian peasantry. Negro troops nevertheless proved useful 
for the purpose of garrisoning the Sudan itself. As a result, the strength of 
Turko-Egyptian rule in the Sudan came to rest on the siphoning of Negro 
slaves from pagan areas of the South.” 


Muhammad 'Ali successfully monopolized Sudanese trade in contravention 
of existing Ottoman trade policies. However, he was finally unable to re- 
sist European pressures for a share in this trade and—at the expiration of 
various Egyptian monopolies in 1843—European (at first, Italian and Greek) 


a d Spencer Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan (London: Oxford University Press, 1949), 

s EO Hill, Egypt in the Sudan, 1820-1881 (London: Oxford University Press, 1959), 
p. 4ft. 

26. Holt, op. cit, p. 436. 
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.. trading communities took root in Khartum. Under ‘Abbas I, these traders 
` were sufficiently influential to open the White Nile to private navigation 
and.commerce.” The increasing emphasis on the slave trade became an em- 
barrassment to ‘Abbas’ successors, who were compelled by reason of inter- 
national pressures and humanitarian considerations to take an abolitionist 
stand. The first gesture in this direction came from Muhammad Sa‘id, who 
ordered the Governor General in December 1854 to have the trade stopped. 
In 1855 Sa'id established a control post at Fashoda for this purpose. However, 
when other government trade restrictions had been abolished two years earlier 
in 1853, European and Egyptian merchants had quickly penetrated the Nile 
as far south as Gondokoro and westward into Bahr al-Ghazal. In these areas 
they were well beyond the control of both Cairo and Khartum. Their pene- 
tration of the South first involved trade in ivory which—though profitable— 
required comparatively high investments. This had soon been supplanted by 
the more lucrative slave trade which flourished through contractual arrange- 
ments between the traders and tribal chiefs and as a result of tribal warfare.” 

Isma'il while regent for Muhammad Sa'id made another gesture toward 
abolishing the traffic in October 1862 when he imposed a capitation tax on 
personnel engaged in up-river trading voyages and stationed additional police 
units along the Nile. This tax actually had the effect of driving out a number 
of European traders who were replaced by Egyptians and Northern Sudanese. 
Although the Khedive Isma‘il again strengthened the river police in 1864, 
slave traders eluded patrols or bribed their way through. Due to its inadequate 
facilities for repatriating confiscated slaves, the government enrolled these 
slaves in the army and thus indirectly helped the trade. While the Khedive 
may have been sincere in his endorsements of humanitarian reformist policies, 
there is evidence that he may have personally financed Ahmad al-'Aqqad, one 
of the most powerful traders of this era.” 

During the era of the Mahdi from 1881 to 1885 and the reign of his 
successor—Khalifah ‘Abdallah—from 1885 to 1898, the Southern Sudan ex- 
isted in relative isolation. The Khedive's English governor of Bahr al-Ghazal 
surrendered to Mahdist forces in April 1884 but their control lasted only 
two years. Amin Pasha, the last Khedival governor of Equatoria, had with- 
drawn to the extreme south of his province during the Mahdi's conquest where 
he remained until the arrival of Stanley's relief expedition in 1889. Mahdist 
forces held a garrison at Rejaf in the far South and intermittently controlled 
the Nile between Rejaf and Fashoda; however their influence rarely extended 
beyond the banks of the river. Following Kitchener's conquest and the col- 
lapse of the Mahdiyah by 1898, the Southern Sudan entered a final pre- 

27. Ibid, p. 49f. 


28. Hill, op. cit, p. 90ff. 
29. Holt, op. cit, p. 62; Hill, Ibid., p. 1068. 
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independence era in which it was to experience some internal development 
and the comfort of further isolation. 

While much of the history of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan pertains to de- 
velopments in the North, the Condominium period nevertheless held special 
importance for the South. Since the Condominium Agreement was a polite 
fiction for British control over the entire Sudan, the task of pacifying the 
South in the twentieth century therefore was a British one. In 1903 the British 
cleared a channel through the almost impassable Sudd marshes, extending 
communications up the Nile and thus providing effective means for governing 
Equatoria and Bahr al-Ghazal. Tribal pacification was completed by about 
1928. Contrary to some assertions, slave trading within the area actually 
had declined during the Mahdist era and the British took pains to see that 
it was not reestablished. However, while the South was now open to modern- 
izing influences and free from the fears of the past, bitterness and resentment 
toward the Muslim North already had been well instilled. Although the 
Northern Sudanese had only been accomplices of Egyptian and European 
traders, the Southerners did not draw such careful distinctions.” 

One of the most significant features of the Condominium era in terms of 
North-South relations was Britain’s policy of insulating the three Southern 
provinces by treating them as a separate administrative entity. This policy 
resulted from British wariness toward past Arab maladministration, the desire 
to carry out special local development projects, a recognition of existing cul- 
tural and language barriers and—not insignificantly—from economic strin- 
gencies. The greatest support for a separate Southern administration came 
from local British officials who from their isolation jealously defended non- 
integration as a necessary condition for pacification and development. Of 
particular importance was their policy toward Christian missionaries who were 
excluded from the Muslim North but welcomed in the South where the need 
for schools exceeded government resources. While in some respects a bene- 
ficial influence, the missionaries brought with them sectarian differences; 
further, by popularizing English, they added a new linguistic hurdle to North- 
South communication. For their part, the Northern Sudanese feared either that 
the Condominium régime intended to cede the three Southern provinces to 
Uganda or that non-integration was being pursued as a delaying tactic to frus- 
trate national independence." 


Some Additional Considerations 


The foregoing historical record tends to explain the evolution of North- 
South differences in terms of the processes by which the North became Arabized 


30. Hole, Ibid., p. 1078. 
31. Joseph Odako and William Deng, The Problem of the Southern Sudan (London: Oxford 
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and by which various dominant powers governed the Sudan and thereby the 
internal relations of its peoples. Present day differences can be explained 
partly in terms of demography, geography and economics. 

According to the 1956 census the Sudan’s population was 10,262,536; 
allowing for annual increase at a minimum rate of 2.8 per cent, it should 
amount today to more than 13,600,000. The population of the three Southern 
provinces lies between 3.5 and 4 million; however, if Negroid peoples of the 
Nuba Mountains and immigrants of West African origin were added to this 
total, there would exist a probable ratio of 98 Africans (ze. Negroes with 
predominantly African cultural affinity) to 100 Northerners (£e. predomi- 
nantly Arabized Muslim Negroes). The net annual population increase (cal- 
culating births over deaths) is 28:1,000 in the North and 37:1,000 in the 
South; thus, African elements soon will outnumber the Muslim Northerners 
who now hold predominant political and economic power.” 

Historically, the dark skinned Nubians were Arabized at a rapid rate through 
dual processes of matrilineal and patrilineal succession. This process did not 
divide a previously homogeneous population, but rather it accentuated racial 
differences that already existed between Nubian-Beja-Berber peoples and 
Negro tribes of Central African origin. While the Northerners are akin to 
the modern day inhabitants of Upper Egypt, the Southerners are not; rather 
they can be divided into three groups—Nilotic, Nilo-Hamitic and Sudanic— 
having ethnic and linguistic ties in the opposite geographical directions. The 
Nilotes are distinguishable by their cattle culture which can only be practiced 
in the southern tropical areas. The Nilo-Hamites are related to African tribes 
extending into Tanzania, while the Sudanic peoples are centered in the north- 
east Congo? 

From geographical and economic standpoints, the North has a fairly strong 
case for its desire to retain unity between the two regions. The Sudan, with 
almost 1,000,000 square miles of territory, is the largest state in Africa; the 
three Southern provinces comprise approximately 30 per cent of this total 
land area. Present national boundaries encompass a significant portion of the 
Nile Basin. If its three Southern provinces were severed, the Sudan would no 
longer be contiguous to the highland plateau areas from which the White and 
Blue Niles arise.* While the Southern provinces today are an economic lia- 
bility because of pacification, administration and education costs, they are a 
future asset in terms of timber, cattle and agricultural resources.” 

32. Shaffer, op. cit, p. 1428. 

33. K. M. Barbour, The Republic of the Sudan, A Regional Geography (London: University 
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After considering the foregoing diverse bases for the Southern Sudan prob- 
lem, it is obviously an easier task to explain how it originated and persisted 
than to predict its eventual outcome. However, the problem can easily be 
described as symptomatic of the mid-twentieth century developing ‘world. 
Viewed in the context of regional affairs, it appears as the product of a col- 
lision between new forces of Arabism and Africanism. In the context of time, 
it appears that the Sudan’s Muslim North set out to consolidate and lead a new 
nation at precisely the moment the mostly pagan, partly Christian South was 
searching for its own identity. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
Sudan conflict is that rather than being a direct product of Western decoloni- 
zation, it is one result of a contest between two important peoples of the non- 
Western world. 


MODERNIZATION AND NATIONALISM 
IN THE IDENTITY OF THE ISRAELI ARAB 


Yochanan Peres 


HE IMPULSES towards modernization and national independence are two 

of the three factors moulding the identity of nations of the “third world” 

of which the Arabs are an integral part. As a part of the Arab world, 
Israeli Arabs are also subject to these influences. A number of researchers 
already indicated the association between the process of modernization and the 
growth of nationalism and the growth of various modern ideologies,’ such 
as nationalism and socialism. The rapid spread of these ideologies and the 
fanatical adherence which they win in most of the developing countries points 
to the fact that they arise in response to needs which are created concomitantly 
with modernization. 


We wish to deal here specifically with one dilemma connected with mod- 
ernization which seems to us of central importance in the case of the Israeli 
Arab. Nations who are not the first to undergo the process of modernization 
(że. nations except those of Western Europe and to a certain extent the USA) 
are faced with the danger that their specific identity, linked up in one way 
or another with traditional culture, may become blurred, and they themselves 
come to resemble the older established nations, to the extent of being assimi- 
lated by them.’ 


This danger is not actualized in the majority of cases, as a result of the opera- 
tion of various psychological and social mechanisms. The first and most 
important of these mechanisms is the formation of a nationalist ideology 
characterized by strong antagonism towards those very nations which represent 


1. See eg.: Gervitz, C.: “Primordial Sentiments and Civil Politics,” in: Gervitz, C. (ed.) Old 
Societies and New Nations, New York: Free Press, 1962, pp. 105-157. Shils, E. "Tradition and 
Liberty: Antimony and Interdependence,” Ethics, 68, 3 (April 1958), pp. 153-165. 

2. The gravity of the dilemma depends, among other things, upon the extent of the contradiction 
between a traditional culture and modes of behavior and moral orientations connected with a modern 
society. Where the original culture has elements which facilitate the absorption of modern orien- 
tations, or elements which can, later on, blend organically into modern and social life, the dilemma 
becomes less serious. See, e.g. Bellah, R. N.: Tokugava Religion, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957. 
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the model of a modern society and as such the actual danger to the crystalli- 
zation of the new identity. 

One may expect, therefore, that the relationship between “teachers” and 
“pupils” in modernization will be ambivalent from inception, and that the 
attitude of the “pupils” will become progressively more antagonistic as the 
process of modernization impinges on their traditional symbols. 

A complementary mechanism is the tendency to present modernization as 
a process which, although being concerned with the acquisition of norms and 
techniques from without, is still selective and eclectic, thus making possible 
a relative freedom to select external wisdom according to the specific features 
and needs of the receiving society. 

In this way unique combinations of borrowed elements appear, as e.g. in 
the case of Yugoslavian communism, the Zionist labor movement, and Arab 
socialism. 

To what extent can these general reflections be applied to the reality of the 
Israeli Arab? .How, and to what degree, do modernization and a nationalist 
ideology blend in his case? 

Where the Israeli Arab is concerned, the dilemma between safeguarding 
national integrity and participating in the process of modernization is particu- 
larly severe. The Jewish majority or, more precisely, the European element 
within it, represents the most concrete model of a modern society and modern 
men. The necessity of accepting the blessings of modernization from the polit- 
ical adversary could, perhaps, be the element which singles out the basic con- 
ditions of modernization among Israeli Arabs. 

The influence of the Jews on the breakup of the traditional framework and 
the growth of modern elements in the Israeli Arab society has many facets. 
In part it is consciously beneficent (the inclusion of Arabs in social legisla- 
tion, development of modern utilities in Arab villages) and in.part a byproduct 


"0f the interaction between the two peoples—the direct aims of which are 


` completely different.* Paradoxically enough, the confiscation of a considerable 
percentage of agricultural lands from Arab villages (officially justified by 
security considerations as well as by the need to absorb Jewish immigration) 
led to the increased participation of Arab labor in agriculture, building and 
industry in the Jewish sector) so that many young Arabs were drawn closer 
to the life of modern Jewish society. 


3. This process could also be analyzed in reverse: A modern government with an active nation- 
alist ideology is well equipped to discard traditional identity symbols because its external antagonism 
represents a “functional alternative” to them, 

4. In his analysis of the influence exerted by colonial powers on native societies, Eisenstadt 
claims that any attempt to limit such influence to technical and economic spheres, while retaining 
traditional and family, political and moral institutions, is doomed to failure from the outset. Sooner 
or later che modernization processes break through into all sectors of society. See: Eisenstadt, S. N.: 
Modernization, Protest and Change, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966, pp. 109-111. 

5. See: Israel Statistical Year Book, Central Bureau of Statistics, no. 18, 1967, p. 267. 
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In the political sphere, the need of Israel’s political parties for the support 
of Arab voters led to the acceptance of some loyal Arab notables into respectable 
(though relatively powerless) political positions, such as membership in the 
Knesset. And finally, competition among Israeli producers led to the spreading 
of new consumption patterns among Arab citizens. 


Zionist leadership was, in effect, conscious of the function performed by 
Jews as the cause, or at least a catalyst of the modernization process in Arab 
society. In fact, the image of Jews as carriers of progress to Palestine was one 
of the constant themes in the whole Zionist ideology. Like most of the great 
ideologies of the 20th century, Zionism approached the concept of progress 
with distinct optimism, seeing in it a factor to restrain, if not cancel out, Arab- 
Jewish hostility This optimism seems to have sprung from two assumptions: 


a. Jewish-Arab opposition derives chiefly from the cultural differences be- 
tween the two peoples. Therefore it can be checked by decreasing these 
differences, 7. e. by inducing modernization among the Arabs. 


b. Since modernization involves raising the standard of living of most of 
the Arabs, these latter will finally be favorably disposed towards the 
people who speeded up their progress. 


These assumptions led to the idea, mainly in the ranks of the Zionist left 
wing, that the political struggle between Jews and Arabs was, in fact, a class 
struggle, in which Zionism was opposed only by the Arab ruling classes, who 
were afraid of losing their privileges as a result of the diffusion of progressive 
social ideas. 


In the light of everything that has happened since then, and bearing in 
mind our above analysis, it is easy to point to the naiveté of these optimistic 
viewpoints. It is harder to isolate the grain of truth which they contain and to 
fit them into a balanced theory. Modernization does, actually, increase the 
resemblance between Jews and the younger generation of Arabs. For a num- 
ber of the younger Arab intellectuals, for example, the Hebrew language was 
the gateway to both classical and modern European literature, as well as to 
current schools of political and economic thought. 


The increased resemblance, then, created a common language and a basis 
for a cultural and professional rapprochement. While the relations between 


6. This approach can be seen in its purest and simplest form in the political novel Altnueland 
by T. Herzl where the following words are put into the mouth of an Arab citizen of the “Jewish 
State”: “The Jews have made us rich; why should we complain about them? They live with us 
like brothers and why should we not love them?” See Herzl, T. Zionist Writings, vol. 3, pp. 165- 
172. The Zionist Library, Tel-Aviv: M. Neumann, 1955 (Hebrew). Similiar attitudes are found 
in later Zionist writings. See, among others, Ben-Gurion, D.: Is Battle, vol. 1, pp. 110-112 
(“Evidence before the Royal Commission,” 7th January, 1937), Tel-Aviv: “Am-Oved,” 1957 
(Hebrew). 
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Jews and traditional Arabs are restricted to a mixture of polite gestures and 
economic or political interests, young Arab intellectuals are quite likely to say 
“some of my best friends are Jews.” 

As a result of the severance from traditional identity symbols there is an 
increased need for a new identification’ which would be sufficiently universalis- 
tic to provide a basis for the joint experience and interest of Arabs from different 
traditional frameworks and, at the same time, sufficiently particularistic to 
guard against attempts at assimilation into the Jewish majority, which are in- 
evitably doomed to failure. 

The nationalist ideology satisfied both these needs. We find, then, that 
modernization draws Arabs and Jews together on the personal level, and simul- 
taneously repels them on the political and ideological level. 

Jews are an important modernizing agent for the Israeli Arabs, but they 
are by no means the only one. Various communications media (press, radio, 
TV, two-way tourism, etc.) create contact—though less close—with three ad- 
ditional sources of influence: 


a. The West (mainly the USA, Britain and France); 
b. The Arab world (mainly Egypt); 
c. The USSR and the Communist world. 


In spite of acceptance of Arab ideologies as regards the imperialistic nature 
of the West, the latter still wields considerable influence on the Israeli Arab, 
particularly in the spheres of technology and consumer production. Israel and, 
to some extent, Lebanon are intermediaries in this case. 

The image of the USSR as the model of a modern society has been strength- 
ened by the following factors: 


a. Her "clean"—4.e. non-colonialist—past. The USSR has never ruled over 
Arab country. 

b. Her declared ‘pro-Arab and anti-Israel stand over the past few years. 

c. Her revolutionary ideology. 


The concept "revolution" is understood by the Israeli Arab not only in its 
socio-economic sense, but primarily in its politico-national sense: a revolution 
against the Jewish-Zionist government. 

The existence of alternative sources of modern influence are strongly stressed 
in the Israeli Arab outlook. The tendency on the part of the Jews to take the 
credit for every sign of progress to be found in the Arab minority (more edu- 
cation, raised standard of living, lower incidence of disease, etc.) is regarded 
by the Israeli Arab as distorted and insulting. They point out that these 


7. See: Eisenstadt, op. cit., pp. 112-128. 
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processes are taking place in a world which is uniformly modernizing, and 
therefore the comparison of the Israeli Arab’s present condition with that of 
ten or twenty years ago has only a very limited validity. This progress should 
be compared with that of other Israeli citizens (że. that of the Jews) or with 
the progress of the inhabitants of Arab states. 

'This stress on the importance of alternative sources of influence and offering 
other criteria by which to measure and evaluate the modernization process in 
the recent past seem to be mechanisms by which the Israeli Arab attempts— 
successfully—to get around a feeling of gratitude to the Jews, a feeling which 
appears so natural and inevitable to Zionist ideology. 

Among Israeli Arabs, modernization, under its various names (such as prog- 
ress, development, etc.), turned into an extremely popular slogan in spite of 
the need to adopt the principal values and ideas from without, in many cases, 
through Jewish mediation. 

However, the victory of the ideas of progress in the identity of the Israeli 
Arab and the demographic, economic and social facts in terms of which it is 
put into practice, have not canceled out the great attraction of the traditional 
way of life with all its customs and institutions, even for the younger genera- 
tion. The village and the bamzla (wider family group) still represent a stable 
and secure social background, to which Arabs working in the Jewish sector 
can return in times of failure, political crisis or unemployment. 

Patriarchal authority over land property, on the one hand, and over women 
(e.g. potential brides), on the other, represents a considerable measure of 
real power, which the young Arab cannot ignore. 

Apart from these concrete factors there is also an element of nostalgia for 
the peaceful life of the village, which becomes idealized vis-d-vis the strain of 
adaptation to modern life. 

In the clash between forces of modernization, one can find, in our view, 
the explanation of a number of typical phenomena: . 


a. A consciousness of the value and the advantages of modern customs 
is not always translated into personal conduct. There are many Arabs, 
for instance, who have ideological objections to the custom of mohar 
("bride-price"), "turning the bride into merchandise for sale to the 
highest bidder," yet, they themselves will demand mohar for their sisters 
or daughters, in order to acquire the means to take a wife or to marry 
their sons. 


b. Different institutional spheres manifest varying degrees of receptivity 
towards modernization. There is, for instance, greater readiness to accept 
change in the economic than in the political sphere, the family sphere 
being the last to accept such change. 
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The conflict between conservative and progressive forces, which exists both 
in the personality of most Arabs and within Israeli Arab society, is a further 
factor influencing the attitude of Arab minority members towards the Jews. 


It frequently happens that the inter-generational tensions accompanying the 
modernization process are projected onto the Jews. The young Israeli Arab, 
who stops wearing traditional costume and no longer observes his religious 
norms, is sometimes called “Jew” by the older generation. Put otherwise, the 
Jews are blamed for pushing the young people away from ancestral ways. 
On the other hand, radical circles put the entire blame for the still potent 
influence of the remnants of traditional society, (e.g. the prevailing influence 
of mukbtars with family connections in the political sphere) on to the Israeli 
authorities. 


Clearly the Israeli government (like any modern power governing a tra- 
ditional society) is partly responsible for the creation of these tensions but, 
on the other hand, it is also clear that the fact of their existence derives from 
the modernization process itself and not from the Jewish presence. 


This state of affairs is somewhat reminiscent of the history of events in many 
colonial and ex-colonial countries. “Imperialism” is blamed for all the dif- 
ficulties of modernization, for economic backwardness and the persistence of 
tribal divisions, on the one hand, and for a certain degree of anomie stemming 
from the gradual deterioration of traditional structures, on the other hand. 


To sum up, we have attempted to show how modernization and nationalism 
are interwoven and, in most cases, accelerate each other. Nationalism is the 
main legitimation making possible the breakup with tradition, while moderni- 
zation in its early stages creates the spiritual and psychological needs which 
make absorption of a nationalistic ideology possible. 


The Study 


The following ‘findings are based mainly on focused interviews with 472 
Israeli Arabs. The interviews were carried out in the fall of 1967 by Arab 
students at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


The samples were drawn from one town (Nazareth) and eight Arab vil- 
lages, and were stratified according to religious affiliation, region, size of settle- 
ment, age, income and education. All respondents were male. The interview 
touched upon several topics; below we shall report only findings relevant to 
modernization.? 


8. Some of the other findings are reported in: Peres, Y., and Davis, N. "Some Observations 
on the National Identity of the Israeli Arab," Human Relations, July 1969. A detailed description 
of the research procedure can be found in: Eisenstadt, S. N., and Peres, Y. Some Problems of 
Educating a National Minority. Final report submitted to the US Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, September 1968, pp. 4-13. 
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Findings 
Our findings will be organized by the following empirical questions: 


a. 


What is the stand of Israeli Arabs on the question of social change and 
modernization? 


Is receptivity to change general or selective (greater in some areas and 
less in others)? 


How do subjects react towards Jews as a cause of modernization? (To 
what extent are they ready to learn from the Jewish way of life in spite 
of the political conflict?) 


What is the extent of perceived progress of the Israeli Arab compared 
with the perceived progress of the West Bank population, which was, 
until recently, under Arab government? 


What is the association between modernization and nationalism, or, in 
other words, do subjects who are farther removed from the traditional 
way of life tend to be more nationalistic? 


We shall begin, then, by testing the attitude towards modernization in gen- 
eral It has become clear from numerous conversations with communal in- 
fluentials and leaders of public opinion that the basic idea of progress and 
the development of a traditional society into a modern one has turned into 
a general principle to which practically no one in the Arab society of today 
is opposed. This appears clearly in Table I which is based on the question 
“Is it desirable that the Arabs should learn from progressive nations and 
change their own way of life?" Answers were grouped according to spheres: 


1. 


The technical-industrial sphere; 


2. The political sphere; 
3. 
4. The family sphere. 


The educational sphere; 


TABLE I “The Arabs must learn from progressive nations in relation to...” 


(In Percentages) 


Tech. & Industr. Political Educational Family 
Sphere Sphere Sphere Sphere 
Yes 98% 84% 85% 78% 
No 2% 16% 15% 22% 
N 470 445 216 387 
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We can see from the above table that there are almost no subjects who 
dismiss the idea of change out of hand. This support for the ideas of progress 
was expressed in a number of ways: “It’s natural,” we were told by one subject. 
Another stressed: "Everyone must learn . . . all Arabs must know precisely 
and understand what is going on around them.” “There’s a lot to be learned 
from others,” admitted a third subject, and gave us more details— "building 
schools and factories, and in agriculture. We have to learn agricultural meth- 
ods. We have to build more schools and have free education.” 


However, beyond the general tendency to support the idea of change, we 
find differences in the degree of receptivity to modernization in various spheres. 
As might be expected, the techno-economic sphere is the most receptive to 
change. There follow the political and educational spheres, and last—the 
family sphere. It is interesting to note that even in this sensitive area there 
is a strong tendency to modernize. It is, of course, possible that part of the 
strength of the progressive ideology derives from the general, theoretical 
nature of the question. If the subjects had been asked to react to a concrete 
change affecting certain strongly held values or interests, it is quite likely that 
conservative tendencies would have come out more strongly. However, in 
spite of these qualifications, it is important to regard the process of moderni- 
zation among Israel’s Arabs as a process which, by its very nature, enjoys the 
unqualified support of all strata of the public (differences between categories 
of subjects—pupils, parents, working youth, etc-—were minimal and not 
systematic) . 


We turn now to the róle of the Jew as the agent of modernization. On this 
subject two general questions were asked: 


a. “Have the Arabs anything to learn from the Jews?” 
b. “Have the Arabs learned anything good from the Jews?” (What?) 


The answers to*these questions which are given in Tables II and III com- 
bine the dimension of nationalism with attitude and modernization. 


TABLE II 
Have the Arabs anything Have the Arabs learned any- 
to learn from the Jews? thing good from the Jews? 
Yes 86% 73% 
No 14% 27% 
N 472 470 


Table II demonstrates that there is almost universal recognition among 
Israeli Arabs regarding the necessity of learning from the Jews. It is, indeed, 
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a little less widespread than the consciousness of the necessity to learn from 
ptogressive people in general, but it is clear that the Jews are seen as playing 
a central rôle in the modernization of the Arabs. On this point the question 
arises as to whether Jewish influence is regarded as positive in all spheres. 
Table III provides the answer to this query. 


TABLE II The beneficial things which the Arabs 
have learned from the Jews (%) 


Science, technology,. industry 35 
Commerce, business 14 
Modern agriculture 51 
Modern personal characteristics: industriousness, 

initiative, thrift 27 
Family and education: restriction of birthrate, 

rights for women, correct education for children 12 
Customs and tradition, food and clothing 17 
Language 44 
N 278 


As one would expect, there is an unequivocally positive attitude towards 
acquiring modern norms from the Jews in technological spheres. The fact 
that the Israeli Arab population is largely rural explains the central position 
of modern agriculture among the various spheres. In the spheres of family 
and education, customs and traditions, there is far less enthusiasm for change. 
It is interesting to note the largely positive attitude towards the acquisition 
of the Hebrew language, which has become, for many Arabs, an important 
tool in the absorption of modern culture. 


The need to learn from the other nation is perceived by our subjects as a 
two-directional need. Just as the large majority admit that the Arabs have 
something to learn from the Jews, so there is a large majority which claim 
that the Jews should learn a lot from the Arabs. However, there is a decisive 
difference in the type of subject upon which there is something to be learned 
from the Arabs. Table IV shows that Arabs can serve as an example to the 
Jews mainly in social relations (hospitality, tolerance) and in their personal 
characteristics (pride, honor, honesty). In other words, in those spheres the 
superiority of a modern over a traditional society is less acknowledged. It 
is interesting that traditional family relationships, which are still a powerful 
traditional focus in the Arab society, are not quoted an as example from which 
the Jews should learn. It is possible that this absence derives from a certain 
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ambivalence towards the traditional family which is caused by the process of 
modernization. 


TABLE IV What should the Jews learn from the Arabs? (%) 


They have nothing to learn from the Arabs 19 
Agriculture 2 
Personal characteristics (pride, honor, honesty) 19 
Social relationships (hospitality, friendliness, 

generosity ) 41 
Relations with other peoples (tolerance, non- 

discrimination) 
Family (honor for parents, modesty) 2 
Customs and tradition (foodstuffs, styles of 

building, etc.) 3 
Language 10 
N 464 


Let us turn now to a comparison between the perceived progress of Israeli 
Arabs and that of their fellows in the West Bank. This comparison is made 
once again according to spheres (economic, socio-political and family). In 
Tables V, VI and VII we summarize the results of the following questions: 
“During the past 20 years who made more progress, Israeli Arabs or West 
Bank Arabs, in the sphere of . . . ?" 


The results obtained are quite surprising. They completely contradict Israeli 
propaganda which tends to stress the relative progress of Israeli Arabs as com- 
pared with the population of Arab countries, and are furthermore not in 
accordance with statistical data, which are published intermittently by Israeli 
sources and neutral sources (and even Jordanian sources). These data prove 
that, according to the accepted criteria for economic progress (per capita 
income, the supply of services such as water and electricity, ownership of con- 
sumer goods, etc.), the Israeli Arabs have progressed more than residents of 
the West Bank. 


The question is, what causes this wide gap in the perception of such hard 
facts? It would seem that whereas statistical data relate to the average or 
the frequent, personal impressions are based more on actual observation. The 
high standard of living exhibited by the upper class in the West Bank, par- 
ticularly in villas, private cars, etc., was perceived as an example of the oppor- 
tunities open to an Arab in an Arab country. The reference to the people 
at the top distracted attention from other strata, particularly as most of the 
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poorer classes in the West Bank live in small villages far from main roads 
and out of tourists’ sight. 

It is interesting to note that Israeli Arabs regard themselves more advanced 
in the political sphere than West Bank Arabs (Table VI), despite the fact 
that the latter were already incorporated in an independent Arab state. Sub- 
jects explained that it was just the need to fight for their rights against the 
Jewish majority which helped to develop their political consciousness. 


TABLE V “During the past 20 years who.made 
more economic progress?” (%) 


Israeli Arabs 43 
Both the same 8 
West Bank Arabs 50 
N 427 


TABLE VI “During the past 20 years who made more 
progress in the socio-political sphere?” (%) 


Israeli Arabs 59 
Both the same 21 
West Bank Arabs 20 
N 411 


TABLE VIL “During the past 20 years who made more 
progress in the educational and family sphere?” (%) 


Israeli Arabs 25 
Both the same 15 
West Bank Arabs . 60 
N 412 


Another cause of the contradiction between the statistical data and the 
subjects’ perception can be found, of course, in the nationalistic ideology. 
And we did, in fact, find a series of correlations between various dimensions 
of this ideology and the opinion that the West Bank Arabs have progressed 
more than the Israeli Arabs: 


a. A correlation of .30 between the opinion that West Bank Arabs have 
progressed more and the social distance from Jews. 


b. A correlation of .33 between the opinion that Israeli Arabs have pro- 
gressed more and the admission of the State of Israel’s right to exist. 
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c. A correlation of .31 between the opinion that the West Bank Arabs 
have progressed more and the tendency to recall frequently the Arab 
origin (a tendency which we have called “centrality of Arab identity”). 


These findings exemplify in the political sphere the well known generali- 
zation that perception is influenced by the needs and aspiration of the perceiver. 

Finally we turn to our last problem: the relationship between the degree 
of modernization and the intensity of nationalistic feelings. Here we con- 
fronted serious difficulties in finding valid indicators for both variables. 

With regard to modernization we assumed that high school students are 
at a more advanced stage of modernization than their parents. Considering 
the fact that these students were socialized in an environment which changed 
tremendously since the formative years of their parents in the early 1930s, 
as well as the fact that they get more formal education than the majority of 
their parents could achieve—the assumption seems plausible. 

It might be argued, of course, that intergenerational differences can be 
interpreted in various ways other than as a result of modernization (there 
is for instance the obvious gap of age!). We do not see any way to eliminate 
this criticism, other than by supplementing the imperfect index by another 
one, which also is not perfect . . . so we further assumed that small town (or 
large village) dwellers can be defined as more modern than inhabitants of 
small villages. This indication can be justified on the grounds that the larger 
settlements are less isolated (have better roads), include more non-agricultural 
occupations, and enjoy a higher standard of living. 

National feelings were tested by the following two items in our ques- 
tionnaires: : 
1. Does the State of Israel have a right to exist? 

2. Where would you feel yourself more at home, in Israel or in one of 
the Arab countries? 


Obviously, both indicators do not differentiate between Arab-national and 
anti-Israel feelings, although in principle at least, an Arab nationalism which 
is not hostile to Israel could exist. 

Keeping all these difficulties in mind let us view the data: 


TABLE VIII Has the State of Israel a right to exist? 


Yes, with Refuses 


Yes reservations to answer No l N 

All respondents 31% 49% 4% 16% 470 

Students: 24% 49% 3% 24% 192 

Parents 54% 41% 2% 3% 196 
Other young 

respondents 27% 53% 5% ` 15% 182 
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TABLE IX Does the subject feel better in Israel or the Arab States? 


In In one of 
Israel Undecided the Arab States N 
All respondents 37% 14% 48% 462 
Students 31% 12% 57% 188 
Parents 54% 18% 27% 92 
Other young respondents 35% 15% 50% 182 


Tables VIII and IX show that students have significantly more anti-Israel 
feelings than their parents. 


In Tables X and XI the degree of nationalism of small villagers and small 
town (or large village) people is compared. 


TABLE X Has the State of Israel a right to exist? 


Yes, with Refuses 
Yes reservations to answer No N 
All respondents 31% 49% 4% 16% 462 
Small village 35% 40% 4% 21% 242 
Small town 27% 60% 3% 10% 220 


(large village) 


TABLE XI Where do you feel most at home, Israel or an Arab State? 


In In one 
Israel Undecided of the Arab states N 
All respondents 5796 1496 4896 462 
Small village 40% 19% 41% 242 
Small town 34% 9% 57% 220 


(large village) 


Even though the differences are smaller than in the intergenerational com- 
parison, the direction is consistent. The more modernized respondents tend 
to be also the more nationalistic. 


Conclusion 


In this paper we have shown that the notion of modernization has become 
almost universal among Israeli Arabs. The great majority of them under- 
stand the necessity of acquiring modern techniques in order to further their 
personal and national development. A less decisive majority accept social 
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change also in non-technical spheres like family life. Learning from more 
advanced people is perceived as an unavoidable consequence of the desire 
for the benefits of modernization. And the important rôle Jews have played 
(and are still playing) as a model of modernity is openly recognized. On 
the other hand, the optimistic belief that the Arabs, after being “liberated” 
from their traditional way of life will tend to be less hostile and more accept- 
ing towards the Jews, was refuted. 


It has been demonstrated not only that modernization does not eliminate 
hostility towards Jews, but that nationalism seems to fill some of the psy- 
chological needs arising in the wake of modernization. If our findings are 
valid, one can hardly avoid the pessimistic implication that further moderni- 
` gation will aggravate the conflict in and around Israel. 


CHRONOLOGY 


May 16, 1970 —August 15, 1970 


Atab Istaeli Conflict 


1970 


May 16: Israel announced her planes sinking an 
Egyptian destroyer and a missile boat at Ras Banas 
and downing 2 Egyptian MIG-17s in a clash over 
the Canal, Egypt reported her bombers attacking 
Israeli positions in the Sinai and hitting an Israeli 
Mirage. 

May 17: Israel reported her jets striking Egyptian 
positions along the Canal with all planes reported 
safe, Egypt reported hitting an Israeli plane in the 
attack. 

The Middle East News Agency (MENA) re- 
ported that all crewmen were rescued in the sink- 
ing of an Egyptian destroyer, 

May 18: An Israeli Army spokesman reported Israeli 
planes making a 3 hour raid against Jordanian 
positions. Jordan reported downing 2 Israeli jets 
in the raid. 

May 19: Cairo Radio reported a 90 man unit had 
landed on the east side of the Canal and engaged 
Israeli forces on a wide. front. Israel reported driv- 
ing off a small Egyptian landing party after a 3 
hour battle with no Israeli casualties suffered. 

The UN Security Council condemned Israel for 
its May 12 “premeditated military action” against 
Lebanon saying such attacks "can no longer be 
tolerated" and that if repeated, the Council would 
"consider taking adequate and effective steps or 
measures.” 

May 20: Tass published a statement by USSR Premier 
Kosygin that Russia was supplying “extensive aid” 
to Arab countries to allow them to defend their 
"legitimate national rights" but said Russia "is 
consistently working to have the earliest political 
settlement in the Middle East." 


May 22: An Israeli school bus traveling close to the 
Lebanese border came under bazooka attack, with 
11 people killed and 21 wounded. The Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 
claimed responsibility for tbe attack. 

Lebanon reported that 13 people were killed in 
Israeli shelling on Bint Jubayl, Yarün and Balida 
after the school bus shelling. 

Fath criticized the attack on the school bus as 
contrary to its policy of avoiding civilian targets. 

May 23: An Israeli military spokesman reported an 
Egyptian artillery attack on an Israeli mess hall 
in Isma‘iliyyah, with 7 soldiers killed and an 
undetermined number wounded. 

May 24: Egypt reported foiling an Israeli air raid 
on the Canal with anti-aircraft fire. 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said “if 
the government of Lebanon proclaims it is not 
her job to police against terrorists, I suppose we 
shall have to do it.” 

May 25: An Israeli Army spokesman reported a 
"patrolling operation" of 2 Israeli infantry units 
and a tank column into Lebanon north of Yàrün. 
Lebanon reported the Israeli tank unit clashing 
with Lebanese Army units in a 3 hour artillery 
battle, destroying 1 Israeli tank, with 1 Lebanese 
killed and 6 wounded. 

Lebanon reported an Israeli bombardment of 
Bint Jubayl, leaving 20 dead aud 40 wounded. 

The 24 hour curfew imposed on Khan Yiinis 
May 19 was lifted. 

May 26; Israeli Chief of the Northern Command 
General Gur said that Israeli patrols would con- 
tinue patrolling the Lebanese side of the border 
against guerrilla incursions and said the patrols 
would not enter Lebanese villages or interfere with 
civilians, d 

Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir said on 
April 2, Israel had informed UN Special Rep- 


* The quarterly chronology of the Jornal is compiled from a large number of sources; somewhat more than 
half of the items are drawn from the New York Times; other sources include Middle East Economic Digest 
of London, Daily Report of Foreign Broadcast Information Service of Washington, Arab News and Views 
of New York, bulletins of the United Nations Office of Public Information, United Nations, New York, 
United Nations Newsletter, Middle East Economic Survey of Beirut, the Washington Post of Washington, 
D. C, Arab Report and Record of London, the Baghdad Observer of Baghdad, The New Middle East of 
London, Africa Report of Washington, D. C., and Middle East Newsletter of New York, regular and occa- 
sional bulletins from the offices of press attachés of Middle Eastern Embassies in Washington, Pakistan 
Affairs of Washington, Pakistan News Digest of Karachi and The Maghreb Digest of the School of Inter- 
national Relations, University of Southern California in Los Angeles. 
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resentative Gunnar Jarring of its acceptance of 
the 1967 Security Council resolution: as a basis 
for peace discussions. She blamed the “serious 
deterioration” of the security situation on “an 
advanced and dangerous stage in the Soviet in- 
volvement in Egypt” and said “any delay" in the 
US granting Israeli arms requests "is liable to 
injure our interests and be interpreted by our 
enemies as encouragement of their aggression." 
She reviewed her government's peace efforts and 
said she would meet any responsible Arab leader 
anywhere for peace negotiations. 

Representatives for the four powers ended a 
meeting in New York after announcing that their 
work would continue, 


May 29: Syria reported its forces raided Israeli posi- 
tions in the Jawlan area (Golan Heights) oc- 
cupying 21 posts with all Israelis killed or 
wounded. Israel reported a Syrian force had fired 
on several positions, killing 1 Israeli and wounding 
another. 

An Israeli spokesman reported a clash May 
28 with a large guerrilla group near Moaz Haiyim, 
with 11 guerrillas killed and 1 captured. Fath 
reported the clash saying hundreds of its guer- 
rillas clashed with Israeli soldiers along a 28 
mile stretch of the Jordan Valley, with 7 Arabs 
killed or wounded. 


May 30: An Egyptian military spokesman announced 


that commandos ambushed 2 Israeli armored col- 
umns in the northern Sinai, killing several Israelis, 
capturing 2 and destroying 2 tanks and 2 armored 
cars. 
Arab store owners in Jerusalem observed a day's 
strike protesting higher income tax due the Israeli 
authorities and participation in Israel's compulsory 
defense bond purchasing scheme. 


May 31: An Israeli Army spokesman confirmed that 


13 soldiers were killed, 4 wounded and 2 missing 
in Egyptian ambushes May 30 and that Arab guer- 
rillas had attacked an Israeli patrol in the Jordan 
Valley, killing 2 Israeli soldiers and wounding 4. 
. An Egyptian military spokesman reported that 
2 Israeli planes were shot down by anti-aircraft 
fire in the northern sector of the Canal 


June 2: Israel reported 4 air attacks against Egyptian 


targets along the Canal, meeting no resistence. 
Egypt reported downing an Israeli Skyhawk in the 
raid. 

'The Israeli Military Command reported that 2 
soldiers were killed and 6 wounded when their 
vehicle struck a mine. 

A Syrian Army spokesman said its forces had 
destroyed 2 Israeli positions in the Jawlan area 
with no losses incurted. 

Russian Ambassador Dobrynin met with US 
Assistant Secretary of State Sisco in Washington 
for talks on the Middle East. 


June 3: Israel reported downing 3 Egyptian MIG-21s 
e 
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during a 6 hour raid on targets near Port Said. 
Egypt reported the clash, saying its planes downed 
2 Israeli Mirages and damaged another plane. 

An Israeli military spokesman reported that 
8 Arab commandos were killed south of the Dead 
Sea after a guerrilla mortar attack at Hatzeva. 

Israel reported that 4 civilians were killed and 
20 wounded in rocket attacks on Tiberias and 
Beisan. 

Israel reported her forces bombarding Jordanian 
positions for 5 hours after the rocket attack. Jordan 
reported 9 killed and 42 wounded in the attack. 

Israeli Prime Minister Meir affirmed that "Jeru- 
salem will always remain complete and united and 
we shall do everything in our power to let all 
who wish to live there do so in peace—-]Jews, 
Christians and Arabs.” 


June 4: The Egyptian military command announced 


that Egyptian anti-aircraft fire downed an Israeli 
Skyhawk over the Canal. 

The Palestine National Council ended a 5 day 
meeting in Cairo after adopting resolutions calling 
for the formation of a unified central political 
committee and a "unified revolutionary command" 
led by Fath and calling unauthorized actions in- 
cluding armed attacks on civilian airliners detri- 
mental to the revolution. Zuhayr al-Alami was 
elected Chairman of the Palestinian National Fund 
and Ibrahim Barghüti as a member of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) Executive Com- 
mittee, 


June 5: Israeli jets launched an 11 hour attack on 


Egyptian positions along the Canal, with all planes 
reported safe. 
One Israeli was reported killed in a guetrilla 
attack on an Israeli patrol in the Jawlan area. 
A general strike of Arab businesses in the West 
Bank was partially observed. 


June 6: The Israeli military government in the West 


Bank imposed travel and business sanctions on 
Arabs who participated in the June 5 strike, 

Israel reported that Qiryat Shmona came under 
rocket fire from actoss the Lebanese border with 
no casualties or damage suffered. 

Tass published a statement accusing the "Ameri- 
can press” of trying to “blackmail the Soviet Union 
in connection with the Soviet American contacts 
in Washington” threatening immediate delivery of 
planes to Israel and said “the United States is not 
the only state on which the balance of military 
forces in the Middle East depends.” 


June 7: Israel reported 1 soldier killed in an artl- 


lery clash with Syrian forces in the Jawlän area. 
Syria reported inflicting heavy Israeli casualties 
and damaging the Israeli settlement Nahal Kuneitra 
in che clash. 


June 8: Syria reported a 5 hour tank and air battle 


along the Israeli cease-fire line saying anti-aircraft 
fire had downed 3 Israeli planes, that 2 new 
Israeli settlements were destroyed and 6 tanks put 
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out of action and 60 Israelis killed or wounded. 
` Seven Syrian soldiers were reported killed or 
wounded. Israel said 1 woman was killed and 
10 other soldiers wounded during Syrian shelling 
on the settlement Nahal Gesher. 


June 9: The Egyptian military command reported a 


3 hour Israeli attack on the Canal, killing 1 soldier 
and wounding another. 


June 10: A Lebanese spokesman said Army troops 


attacked an Israeli patrol which had crossed the 
border near Balida. Israel reported her troops 
had encountred terrorists near Kibbutz Yiftah with 
1 Israeli reported wounded. 

Israel reported a 10 hour air attack against Egyp- 
tian artillery and mortar positions and other mili- 
tary targets. Egypt said the attacks caused no 
damage. 


June 12: An Israeli Army spokesman reported com- 


mandos attacking fortified positions north of al- 
Qantarah and a guard station north of Ras Gharib, 
destroying bunkers and fortifications and killing 
20 Egyptian soldiers, with an unknown number 
killed or wounded in the bunkers. Four Israelis 
were killed and 15 wounded in the attack, 

MENA reported that Egyptian forces had stopped 
2 Israeli attempts to send raiding parties across 
the Canal, with 25 Israelis dead or wounded. 

Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said Israel’s raids 
across the Canal were proof that Israel would 
defend that line despite the "red strings" and said 
he did not believe Soviet involvement would in- 
crease as a result of the raids. 

A Pravda commentary criticized certain "irre- 
sponsible and adventuristic" elements of the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas saying they "impair" the Arab 
struggle and called for an accord between the 
Jordanian government and the guerrillas to frus- 
trate "imperialist plans" to divide the Arab world. 

Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin met with US As- 
sistant Secretary of State Sisco. 


June 13: An Israeli military spokesman reported 


intermittent jet attacks on Egyptian positions along 
the Canal with all planes reported safe. 


June 14: Israeli commandos attacked a reported guer- 


fila base near al-Subayhi village in Jordan, de- 
stroying a number of buildings and taking 2 
prisoners. 


June 15: PLO spokesman Kamal Nasir said the com- 


mandos would pursue a "policy of escalation" now 
that the "Palestinian revolution has won a round" 
in Jordan. 

An Israeli Army spokesman reported jets at- 
tacking Egyptian positions along the Canal, hitting 
infantry positions, bunkers and gun emplacements. 
Egypt reported downing 1 Israeli plane in the clash. 


June 17: Israel reported that one raiding party shelled 


a Syrian military camp northeast of Damascus and 
another "sabotaged" a highway bridge south of 
Damascus, with all Israelis reported safe. Syria 
reported that Israeli troops brought in by helicopter 


shelled a military camp outside of Damascus, killing 
2 soldiers and wounding 5. 

Àn Egyptian military spokesman reported that 
15 soldiers were killed and 7 wounded during 
sporadic Israeli air attacks along the Canal. 

An Egyptian spokesman said his government 
had not been informed of the new US peace 
proposals but said Egypt's policy was "to keep 
the door open before every peaceful endeavor." 


June 18: Egypt reported that Israeli jets attacked the 


area of al-Salyiya. 

The Kuwayti armed forces High Command an- 
nounced that 16 Kuwayti soldiers were killed dur- 
ing recent Israeli attacks along the Canal. 


June 22: Israel announced raids along the Canal 


for the 22nd consecutive day. Egypt said her 
air defenses drove away 36 Israeli jets attacking 
along the Canal. 

A spokesman for UN Secretary-General U Thant 
said Thant had “learned of new elements” which 
"could narrow the gap" between American and 
Soviet viewpoints on a Middle East peace. 

Mrs. Meir said Israel refused “to be dictated 
to by the loser as to things we must accept without 
negotiations and without peace.” 


June 23: Israel reported a commando unit striking 


at Bir Araida where Soviet pilots were reportedly 
flying combat missions. Egypt said 20 Israelis 
were killed or wounded in the raid. 

Dayan said Israel should not try to retain every 
area to which she had an “historical attachment” 
but only areas necessary for security including 
Sharm al-Shaykh and said Soviet pilots were carry- 
ing out “operational flights in Egypt, and not 
merely training flights.” 


June 24: Israel reported a clash with Syrian forces 


in the Jawlan area after Syria began “tank and 
artillery fire" on Israeli positions and shelling on 
Israeli settlements. Two Syrian tanks were re- 
portedly destroyed, with 1 Israeli killed and 8 
wounded. Syria said the clash began with an 
Israeli artillery barrage, with Syrian troops re- 
portedly killing or Wounding 175 Israelis. 
Speaking after a meeting of the 4 powers, 
French Ambassador Koscziusko-Morizet said there 
had been "a certain acceleration" of their work. 


June 25: UAR President Nasir said Egypt would 


reject any Middle East settlement that did not 
provide for Israeli withdrawal from all occupied 
territory and said the rights of the Palestinians 
must be restored. 

US Secretary of State William Rogers said the 
US "has undertaken a political initiative . . . 
the objective of which is to encourage tbe parties 
to stop shooting and start talking," under Jarring's 
auspices and in accordance with Security Council 
resolutions. He said "it would not be useful to 
disclose at this time details of the political initia- 
tive or to discuss publicly military assistance for 


Israel" He said “we are not inclined to think 
. 
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that Israel, at the moment, is unable to support 
itself militarily, but we do think the presence 
of the Soviet personnel and military equipment 
is a... very serious factor.” 

An Israeli military spokesman said that jets 
had bombed Syrian military camps near Damascus 
and shot down a MIG-21 and that later, jets 
attacked sites in Jordan near Baysan, with all 
planes reported safe. Damascus Radio said 97 
Syrians and 45 Israelis were killed or wounded 
and 3 Israeli planes downed in the clash. 


June 26: The New York Times published provisions 


reportedly provided for in the US peace initiative 
including a 90 day cease-fire, the beginnings of 
negotiations under Jarring, Israeli acceptance of 
all parts of the 1967 Security Council resolution 
in return for a commitment by Egypt and Jordan 
to the principle of peace with Israel and her right 
to exist in secure and recognized borders. 

Israeli and Syrian forces clashed in the Jawlan 
area after artillery and mortar exchanges. An Israeli 
armored column attacked Syrian positions south of 
Rafid and a Syrian armored unit attacked Israeli 
positions east of al-Qunaytirah. Israel reported 
downing 4 Syrian jets and losing 1, destroying 
6 Syrian fortified positions and 20 tanks and taking 
37 Syrians prisoner. Syria reported downing 11 
Israeli planes and destroying 12 Israeli tanks. An 
Alitalia plane was damaged in the aerial clash. 


June 27: Israel reported her jets striking military 


positions along the Canal and at guerrilla bases 
in the Baysán Valley. Egypt said no casualties or 
damages were incurred in the attack. 


June 28: Israel reported guerrilla attacks from Jordan 


and Lebanon on Israeli settlements which killed 1 
civilian and wounded 2. Israeli planes launched 
raids on reported guerrilla positions in retaliation. 
A Palestinian Armed Struggle Command (PASC) 
spokesman reported Fath forces shelling Israeli set- 
tlements in the Baysan Valley and upper Galilee 
with heavy Israeli casualties suffered. 

An Egyptian military spokesman reported a 4 
hour Israeli jet attack on ‘military positions along 
the Canal. 

President of the World Jewish Congress Nahum 
Goldman confirmed he had talked with Moroccan 
King Hasan “last Wednesday" "as an individual 
with specific views on the Middle East conflict" 
and not as an Israeli citizen. 


June 29: Mrs, Meir rejected the concept of a tem- 


porary or conditional cease-fire saying it would only 
enable Egypt to install more missile sites along 
the Canal but said Israel would agree to a mutual 
and complete cease-fire as a stage on the way to 


peace. 


June 30: USSR President Podgorny expressed Soviet 


support for a Middle East settlement "with due ac- 

count for the legitimate rights and interests of all 

the peoples of the area" and said the USSR was 

"convinced that a just political settlement will 
. 
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triumph." 

UAR President Nasir said the UAR believed 
that "peace should be based on justice" and that 
"only in conditions of peace can our aspirations 
be realized." 

Mrs. Meir said that "never have we refused 
to examine and follow up the slightest signs that 
we seemed to read from the other side that maybe 
there is a possibility of talking to somebody" and 
said representatives of the government had been 
having secret contacts with Arabs since the end 
of the June war. 

The UAR reported that its anti-aircraft fire had 
downed 4 Israeli jets, including 2 Phantoms and 
that 3 Israeli pilots had been captured. Israel re- 
ported losing 2 planes, downed by surface-to-air 
missiles and said the “crew” had been captured. 


July 1: US President Nixon said the US interest “is 


peace and the integrity of every country in the 
area.” “Israel is not desirous of driving any of 
the other countries into the sea. The other coun- 
tries do want to drive Israel into the sea.” He 
said when “the balance of power shifts where 
Israel is weaker . . . there will be war. Therefore 
it is in US interest to maintain the balance of 
power....” Further, the Arabs “have to recognize 
Israel's right to exist. Israel must withdraw to 
borders-—borders that are defensible.” 

Israel reported her jets attacking Egyptian targets 
near the Canal with all planes reported safe. Egypt 
said her air defenses had intercepted Israeli planes 
along the Canal, suffering no losses. 

Sisco and Dobrynin met in Washington. 

Representatives of the 4 powers ended a meeting 
in New York. 


July 2: The New York Times reported a new Soviet 


initiative toward a Middle East settlement made 
at the June 24 meeting of the 4 powers. Included 
was the proposal that a “formalized state of peace” 
would be agreed to after the "first stage" of Israeli 
withdrawal from the occupied territories. 

An Israeli military spokesman reported that jets 
had hit SAM-2 batteries in the central and southern 
sectors of the Canal with all planes reported safe. 
Egypt said 1 Israeli plane had been hit and crashed 
in the clash which wounded 5 Egyptian soldiers. 


July 3: The Washington Post quoted top officials 


in the Nixon administration as saying at & press 
briefing that the administration was convinced that 
Soviet combat forces must be expelled from Egypt 
before they become a springboard for long-term 
Soviet domination of the Mediterranean. 

Nixon's press secretary Ziegler said “we have 
no plans to inject US military personnel into the 
Middle East" and said the administration would 
like to see Soviet personnel "removed" from Egypt 
to ease tensions, 

Egypt reported its anti-aircraft fire had hit 2 
Israeli jets along the western shore of the Gulf 
of Suez and in the Canal zone. 
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An Israeli spokesman reported an Israeli patrol 
north of the Dead Sea intercepting 9 guerrillas who 
crossed into the West Bank. 

July 4: An Egyptian military spokesman said an 
Israeli Skyhawk and a Phantom were hit during 
Israeli raids along the Canal and said 2 Israeli 
tanks and armored cars were destroyed by Egyptian 
gunfire in the Canal’s northern sector. Israel re- 
ported her jets attacking Egyptian artillery and 
missile sites in the central sector of the Canal 
with all planes reported safe. 

July 5: Egypt said that 2 Israeli Phantoms were 
downed over the central sector of the Canal and 
the crewmen captured. Israel reported the loss 
of one plane to ground fire during an Israeli 
attack on missile sites, with both crew members 
parachuting to the ground on the Egyptian side. 

July 6: Israeli Chief of Staff Bar-Lev said in the 
last 6 days of combat along the Canal, 3 Israeli 
planes had been downed and 7 of the 12 Egyptian 
gtound-to-air missile sites damaged, with 5 direct 
hits made. He said the Soviet purpose in their 
involvement was "to drive us from our freedom 
of air operations along the Canal and, second, to 
enable the Egyptians to concentrate and intensify 
their ability along the Canal." 

July 7: UN Secretary-General Thant said that Mos- 
cow had advanced "concrete and realistic elements" 
for a Middle East settlement. 

Egypt denied an Israeli report that Soviet per- 
sonnel were manning Egyptian anti-aircraft missile 
positions. 

An Egyptian military spokesman reported that 
an Israeli Skyhawk was hit by anti-aircraft fire 
during an Israeli raid along the central sector 
of the Canal. Israel denied the report. 

July 8: The US State Department announced that 
US Ambassador to the USSR. Jacob Beam would 
meet with Foreign Minister Gromyko soon to em- 
phasize US concern with the situation along the 
Canal, 

July 9: Editor of al Abram Haykal wrote that the 
Egyptian air defense system had downed a “U.S.- 
made electronic reconnaissance aircraft,” capturing 
its 12 man crew and said the system had downed 
other Israeli planes before the downing of 4 Israeli 
jets on June 30, 

Al-Ahram reported that the US had informed 
Israel it would replace the 6 Phantoms Egypt 
claimed to have downed. 

UAR spokesman Ahmad Anis commented on the 
US peace proposals saying “although at first sight 
the Egyptian Government has discovered nothing 
new in them, it is nevertheless carefully studying 
them in an attempt to find anything debatable.” 

July 10: An Israeli military spokesman announced 
that jets had downed 3 Egyptian MIG-21s in a 
fierce air battle over the Canal. Egypt reported 
DUE 2 Israeli jets with all Egyptian jets reported 
safe. 


Commander of the Israeli Air Force Hod said 
it was no longer possible to distinguish between 
Egyptians and Russians along the Canal and said 
while the missile network "still does not deny us 
freedom of action over.the Canal,” it "is part of 
a comprehensive plan to allow the Egyptians to 
concentrate artillery and forces in preparation for 
a crossing." 

'The Jordanian government said that 8 Arabs 
expelled by Israel had been found in the southern 
desert and brought to Amman for medical treat- 
ment. 


July 11; Israel reported her jets striking Egyptian 


positions along the Canal. Egypt said her air de- 
fenses had driven off 10 Israeli planes in the raids. 


July 12: US Assistant Secretary of State Sisco disclosed 


that amphibious landing equipment had recently 
been sent to Egypt by the Russians and said "it 
doesn't look like defensive equipment to me." 
Egypt reported her troops had crossed the Canal 
near al-Shatt, attacking Israeli positions and in- 
flicting "heavy casualties." Israel denied the report. 
Israel reported its troops had killed the head 
of the PFLP in the Hebron area, Abū Manzur. 


July 13: Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban proposed 


that Egyptian and Israeli representatives meet in- 
formally “without prejudice to their sespective 
positions” for talks which would “prepare the 
ground for the conduct of effective and realistic 
negotiations.” He said Israel was ready to accept 
a cease-fire as provided for in the 1967 Security 
Council resolution and said the talks could be held 
under Jarring’s auspices “according to the Rhodes 
procedures.” He rejected recent Soviet peace initia- 
tives as a plan to maintain tension in the Middle 
East. 

An Israeli spokesman reported that a commando 
force had crossed into Jordan south east of the 
Israeli village of Yardena and blown up a Jor- 
danian Army fortification, killing at least 4 Jor- 
danian soldiers, with 1 Israeli soldier killed and 
4 wounded. The attack was reportedly retaliation 
for recent guerrilla agtacks with the active aid of 
the Army. 

Jordanian and Lebanese spokesmen reported 
repulsing Israeli thrusts into their territory after 
an upsurge in commando activity. 

A Fath spokesman said the organization had 
carried out 8 operations in the Jordan Valley in 
the past 3 days. 


July 14: Israel reported her troops turning back an 


Egyptian commando force from the east bank of 
the Canal, 

Egypt reported her troops inflicting heavy losses 
on Israeli troops and equipment during an artillery 
clash on the Canal. 


July 15: Representatives of the 4 powers ended a 


meeting in New York, with the next meeting 
scheduled for August 5. 


July 16: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad said the USSR 
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had promised to "support the Arabs politically 
and militarily until they liberate their lands" in- 
cluding the Jawlàn area and Jerusalem. 

Israel reported her commandos striking into 
Lebanon and blowing up 3 buildings in Kafr Kalah 
in retaliation for about 70 guerrilla attacks from 
Lebanon since June 1. No Israeli casualties were 
reported. 

Dayan said "I fear that the next round will not 
be held at a peace table . . . but will be held 
in the bunkers and the skies" and accused the 
“Egyptians and their foreign advisers" of "trying 
to force a showdown" rather than work for peace. 

July 17: A hand grenade was thrown at a civilian 
bus in Gaza injuring 29 civilians. 

July 18: Ysrael reported her jets resuming raids on 
missile sites along the Canal, scoring "satisfactory" 
hits, losing 1 Phantom. Egypt reported downing 
1 Israeli Phantom in the raid which caused no 
damage. 

July 19: Israeli Ambassador to the US Yitzhak Rabin 
accused the USSR and Egypt of trying to "dictate" 
peace terms first by diplomatic means "but if that 
fails, they would not hesitate" to use force. 

Israeli planes struck targets in Lebanon, Jordan 
and along the Canal. Syria reported downing 1 
Skyhawk. 

July 20: UPI reported UN Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation (UNTSO) head Odd Bull as paying a "fare- 
well visit” to the Jordanian Foreign Ministry before 
leaving his post. 

Israeli planes struck targets in Jordan and along 
the Canal, with Israel denying an Egyptian report 
of downing an Israeli Skyhawk, 

July 21: President Nixon said the US “interest is 
peace in the area and the recognition of the sov- 
ereignty and independence of every state in the 
area.” He said this depends on maintaining a 
military baalnce which has not yet been upset. 

UAR Minister of National Guidance Haykal 
said a captured pilot was an American. Israel said 
the pilot was American born but had become an 
Israeli citizen in 1961, » 

July 22: Six Arab commandos hijacked a Greek plane 
to Cairo, taking a Red Cross official as guarantor 
of an agreement with the Greek government that 
7 commandos held by Greece would be freed. 
The PFLP claimed responsibility for the hijacking. 

The New York Times published the June 19 let- 
ter of US Secretary of State Rogers to UAR Foreign 
Minister Riyad containing the US peace proposal. 

July 23: Nāşir announced his acceptance of the US 
peace proposal and insisted the Arabs would de- 
mand Israeli withdrawal from all occupied territory 
and “restoration of full rights” for Palestinians. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said Israel was 
ready to cooperate with the UN to begin peace 
talks but rejected a 90 day cease-fire saying it would 
invite “feverish activity to derive every possible 
military advantage every single day.” 
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Israel urged Greece to renounce its agreement 
to free the commandos, saying the agreement was 
made under duress and therefore not binding in 
international law. 

July 24: Nasir said his acceptance “was not qualified, 
not conditional.” 

Israeli Minister without Portfolio Shimon Peres 
accused Nasir of accepting that part of the peace 
proposal which coincided with his own policy and 
rejecting the rest. 

The New York Times reported "strong objec- 
tion" to Nasir’s acceptance by the Iraqi govern- 
ment and the guerrilla movement. 

July 25: Egypt reported her planes downing an 
Israeli Skyhawk during an Israeli raid along the 
Canal, with all Egyptian planes reported safe. 

PFLP leader George Habbash said the com- 
mandos would turn the Middle East into “another 
Vietnam for our enemies and all those forces that 
want to frustrate our people.” Fath Radio said 
“we will use fire and bullets to foil the American 
conspiracy.” 

July 26: Israel reported her planes attacking Egyp- 
tian fortifications the length of the Canal, with 
all returned safely. Egypt reported that 2 Egyptian 
soldiers were wounded in the Israeli attack in the 
southern sector of the Canal. 

Jordanian King Husayn announced his govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the US peace proposal saying 
the decision “agrees with that of the wise decision 
taken by the United Arab Republic.” 

A Syrian government spokesman rejected the 
US peace proposal as “imperialist,” “aggressive” 
and a “betrayal of the Arab nation and the Pales- 
tinian people.” 

July 27: Egyptian jets raided Israeli positions along 
the Canal. Israel reported downing 2 MIG-17s 
in a dogfight over the Canal. 

US officials said that under the US peace pro- 
posal, the Jordanian government would be com- 
mitted to controlling the guerrilla activity as part 
of the cease-fire. 

July 30: Israel reported downing 4 Egyptian MIG- 
21s in clashes over the Canal. 

President Nixon assured Israel she could accept 
the US peace plan "without fear that by entering 
negotiations her position may be compromised or 
jeopardized." 

Pravda denounced critics of the Egyptian ac- 
ceptance of the US peace plan and praised Nasir’s 
"great political courage" in attempting to overcome 
the extremist sentiments in the Arab world. 

Communist China denounced the US plan as 
a plot by the US and the USSR to “carve up the 
Middle East into spheres of influence at the ex- 
pense of the Palestinian people's interests." 

The Action Organization for the Liberation of 
Palestine and the Arab Palestine Organization en- 
dorsed Egypts acceptance of the plan. 

July 31: Israel reported her jets attacking Jordanian 
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Army positions in retaliation for guerrilla attacks 
on Tel Katzir and Shaar Hagolan. 

The Israeli Cabinet accepted the US peace pro- 
posal and said Israel would appoint a representa- 
tive for negotiations "without prior conditions . . . 
within the framework of Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242.” 

Jordanian Foreign Minister Antin ‘Atallah said 
Israeli acceptance of the plan was conditional in 
tone and therefore feared it was “stillborn.” 

Ensio Sulasyuo of Finland replaced Odd Bull 
as head of UNTSO. 

Aug. 1: Israeli planes attacked Egyptian positions at 
al-Firdan and al-Ballah on the Canal. 

Aug. 2: A guerrilla spokesman reported an Israeli 
infantry and tank attack in the Arqüb district in 
Lebanon. 

Israeli jets attacked Egyptian positions along the 
Canal. 

Aug. 5: Jordan published its reply to the US peace 
plan saying no progress would be made unless the 
“basic principles” of full Israeli withdrawal and 
Palestinian rights are honored. 

Israel reported guerrilla shelling from Lebanon 
onto Metulla, injuring 5 civilians. 

Aug. 6: Members of the PFLP raided an office of 
the Palestine Arab Organization in Amman wound- 
ing 6 of its members. 

Aug. 7: The cease-fire between Egypt and Israel 
went into effect at 12 P.M. Israeli time. 

UN Secretary-General Thant announced the Jar- 
ring mission “is now reactivated.” 

The Central Committee of the Palestine com- 
mandos announced the guerrillas “will not abide 
by the cease-fire and will escalate” their activities. 

Al-Ahram reported Egypt rejecting a US pro- 
posal for Israel and Egypt to police the cease-fire 
themselves under an “open sky” arrangement. 

UAR Minister of National Guidance Haykal said 
it would be folly to think the guerrillas could 
succeed alone against Israel and that the dispute 
must be seen in its context as an Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute and not as a territorial issue between the 
Israelis and the Palestinians, 

Aug. 8: Israel reported guerrilla attacks onto Israeli 
settlements from southern Jordan, the Jawlán area 
and southern Lebanon. 

Jarring held separate talks at the UN with 
Israeli, Jordanian and Egyptian representatives on 
details of the projected negotiations. 

Aug. 9: The USSR called the cease-fire an “important 
first step" in a lasting peace which must be based 
on the 1967 Security Council resolution, 

Fath reported 30 attacks on Israel during the 
night, "twice the average nightly number." 

Israeli planes attacked guerrilla bases in Lebanon. 

Aug. 10: The New York Times reported Jordanian 
“informants” telling of skirmishes between the Jor- 
danian Army and Israeli troops across the Jordan 
River. 
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The Action Group for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine and the Palestine Arab Organization retracted 
their support of Egypt’s acceptance of a cease-fire 
but praised Nasir as a “national leader who has 
given the battle great sacrifices.” 

Aug. ll: Israeli military authorities said no change 
in the pattern of guerrilla attacks had been detected. 

Aug. 12: Agence France Presse reported that Egypt, 
Libya and Saudi Arabia had stopped financing the 
guerrillas, with aid continuing from Algeria, Iraq 
and Syria, 

Algeria announced her troops would be with- 
drawn from the Canal front during the cease-fire. 

The New York Times quoted “American 
sources” confirming that 3 or 4 planes downed 
by Israel on July 31 were flown by Russians and 
reported that the US was “assessing” reports that 
Egypt installed missile in the cease-fire zone 4 
hours after the cease-fire began. 

King Husayn said that “Arab sovereignty over 
the Arab part of Jerusalem" was not negotiable 
but that “safeguarding of the rights of all in the 
Holy City certainly could be worked out.” 

Haykal declared that the UAR was ready for a 
peaceful settlement with Israel but not for a formal 
peace treaty, 

Golda Meir said Israel would concede nothing 
in advance nor state preconditions for negotiations, 

Aug. 13: Dayan said the US had been given the 
details of Egypt's cease-fire violations and was asked 
to “rectify the position.” 

The US State Department said it had reached 
“no conclusions” about the Israeli charges. 

Syria warned that the cease-fire enabled Israeli 
planes to turn against commandos in southern 
Lebanon. 

Greece released the 7 Arab commandos, as ful- 
fillment of the July 22 agreement. 

Aug. lá: Israel reported her jets striking guerrilla 
bases in Jordan and Jordanian Army positions 
“which make it possible for terrorists to act against 
Israeli civilian settlements.” 

Aug. 15: The US reported that U-2 reconnaissance 
planes were monitoring the cease-fire but that evi- 
dence of alleged Egyptian cease-fire violations was 
still inconclusive. 

Al-Abram accused Israel of an “attempt to evade 
withdrawal from occupied territories’ by delaying 
Jarring’s mission with false accusations of cease-fire 
violations. 

Saudi Arabia endorsed the cease-fire as a chance 
for stability and tranquility in the region. 

Lebanon reported Israeli troops kidnapped 2 
civilians in a raid August 12 on al-Dhahira. 


General 


1970 


May 20: The 1965 Saudi-Kuwayt agreement dividing 
the Neutral Zone was put into effect. 
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May 23: A joint communiqué was issued after the 
meeting of oil ministers from Algeria, Libya and 
Iraq in Algiers from May 19 to 22. The countries 
agreed to "set a limit to the lengthy and fruitless 
negotiations" with the oil companies, implement 
their demands by unilateral action if necessary and 
set up a "joint cooperative fund" for reciprocal 
support in any confrontation with the oil com- 


panies, 

May 24: The oil ministers of Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt 
and Libya ended an extraordinary meeting of the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OAPEC) in Kuwayt and announced the 
formal acceptance of the membership applications 
of Algeria, Qatar, Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 

May 29; The heads of state of the UAR, Libya and 
the Sudan ended a 4 day meeting in Khartim 
with a statement saying the 3 had “affirmed the 
fusion of the three countries’ progressive revolu- 
tions in confronting the plots of world imperialism, 
Zionism and local reactionary forces.” 

June 8: Commissioner-General of the Arab League 
Boycott of Israel Office Muhammad Mahjüb said 
the US Senators who recently signed a letter urging 
President Nixon to sell additional planes to Israel 
would be blacklisted in the Arab world. 

June 9: It was officially announced in Kuala Lampur 
that Malaysian Premier Tunku Abdul-Rahman was 
appointed Secretary-General of the Islamic Sec- 
retariat. 

'The information ministers of the UAR, Libya 
and the Sudan ended a 3 day meeting in Cairo 
after agreeing to merge the press agencies of their 
countries, 

June 11: A joint communiqué was issued announcing 
that Moroccan King Hasan, Algerian President 
Boumedienne and Mauritanian President Daddah 
will hold a summit conference in September in 
Mauritania, 

June 17: Agence France Presse reported “informed 
sources” saying Libya had withdrawn from the 
Maghrib Permanent Consultative Committee in 
Tunis, z 

June 21: The Egyptian Gazette reported a Libyan 
government decision to raise its subscription to the 
Arab Economic and Social Development Fund from 
£Lib 1m to £Lib 10m. 

Delegations from the 5 "confrontation countries" 
of Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Sudan and the UAR and 
Libya met in Tripoli to discuss unity and the 
Palestinian movement, 

June 24: Algerian President Boumedienne, speaking 
at the opening session of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in Algiers, 
said "the most useful path for the consuming and 
produdng countries to follow is that of direct 
contacts, instead of depending upon the intermedi- 
ary role of the exploiting companies" and said "we 
must take into our own hands all stages of this 
development from production to marketing." 
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June 28: 'The 5th conference of the Ministerial Coun- 
cil of OPEC ended a meeting in Algiers with a 
communiqué listing the delegates and saying suita- 
ble resolutions had been adopted for each item 
on the agenda. 

July 3: The Maghrib Committee for Coordinating 
Posts and Telecommunications ended a 5 day meet- 
ing in Rabat. 

July 4: The RCD Ministerial Council ended a 2 day 
meeting in Turkey after deciding to set up perma- 
nent headquarters in Tehran and approving a joint 
Pakistani-Turkish venture. 

July 10: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
Ceylon will seek Arab petroleum directly to extri- 
cate the Ceylon Petroleum Corp. from existing ties 
with the western Petroleum Consortium. 

July 15: MENA reported the head of Libyan Airlines 
saying that Libya, the UAR and Sudan had agreed 
to form a joint airline company. 

July 25: The Economy Ministers of Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco ended their 6th conference in Rabat 
with a communiqué saying agreement was reached 
on the necessity for achieving a Maghrib entity. 

July 31: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
the denial by Tapline officials that a settlement 
had been reached with Syria for repair of the 
damaged pipeline. 

Ang. 5: Secretary-General of the Islamic Secretariat 
Tunku Abdul-Rahman expressed "doubts" about 
setting up the secretariat in Jiddah, preferring a 
more "neutral" site. 

A conference of the "confrontation" countries 
met in Tripoli. Algeria and Iraq did not attend, 
protesting acceptance of the US peace plan. 

Aug. 7: The Middle East Economic Digest published 
a statement by Algerian Minister of Industry 
Belaid Abdelsalam, as printed in L’Opinion saying 
that Morocco and Tunisia were more industrialized 
than Algeria and “the majority of their enterprises 
are in the hands of foreigners." “A system of 
integration would lead to advantages and domina- 
tion to the detriment of Algeria." 


Algeria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Israel, 
Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


1970 

May 20: The appointment of Umar Boujellab as 
Minister of Health was announced. 

East German Foreign Minister Otto Winzer 
ended a 2 day visit after signing an agreement 
providing for the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions at the ambassadorial level. 

May 22: Moroccan Minister of Commerce, Industry 
& Mining Mohammed Jaidi ended a 4 day visit for 
talks on bilateral cooperation in mining, power 
projects, industry and oil. 
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May 23: Tunisian Minister of Economy Hasan Belk- 
hoja ended a 5 day visit after agreeing to sub- 
stantially increase bilateral trade. 

May 25: President Boumedienne said agrarian reform 
was an “economic necessity” and said the object 
was not to liquidate private ownership but to “re- 
strict large-scale ownership.” 

May 27: President Boumedienne and Moroccan King 
Hasan issued a joint communiqué saying the coun- 
tries would establish a border-marking committee, 
would form a joint company to mine the iron 
deposits south of Tindouf and agreed on “the 
coordination” of actions “to liberate and assure 
the decolonization of the territories occupied by 
Spain.” 

June 1: Mauloud Qasim was appointed Minister of 
Wagfs in place of Ahmed Saadouni who was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Syria. 

June 2: Indian Minister of Defense Swaran Singh 
ended a week's visit for talks on cooperation in 
military training and the manufacture of defense 
equipment. 

June 5: SONATRACH signed a 10 year agreement 
with the US Dresser Industries setting up a joint 
company to provide equipment and technical serv- 
ices in oil and mud exploration, drilling, manufac- 
ture and selling. 

June 10: The Republican Council ended a 2 day 
meeting after reviewing the past 5 years, saying 
the state had been built on solid bases with the 
increasing involvement of the population and that 
“recovering” the country’s natural wealth was 
almost complete. 

June 15: The government announced the national- 
ization of the holdings of Royal Dutch Shell, 
Elwerath, Phillips Petroleum and A.M.LF. 

June 20: Saudi King Faysal ended a 4 day state 
visit with a joint communiqué announcing agree- 
ment on developing closer cooperation in all fields, 
supporting the Palestinian revolution and calling 
for the withdrawal of foreign bases and fleets from 
the Mediterranean. 

June 21: Tbe New York Times said it had learned 
"this week" that the government had expelled 
members of the private American CARE-Medico 
mission, 

Jane 25: Iraqi President Bakr ended a 4 day visit 
with a communiqué supporting the Palestinian 
revolution, agreeing on establishing cooperation in 
“various stages of the oil industry” including setting 
up joint companies to make the petroleum policy 
of both countries "a united front," and agreeing 
on "the necessity of removing all causes of military 
tension" in the Mediterranean. 

June 30: Le Monde reported a government request 
to French oil firms operating in the country to 
deposit 7095 of their sales revenue in accounts in 
the country. 

Al Moudjabid accused Trapsco of artificially in- 
flating the price of oil transport and depriving the 
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country of revenue. 

July 4: President Boumedienne ended a week's tour 
of the Tlemcen region and announced the develop- 
ment program for the area, including the con- 
struction of “two important industrial complexes” 
and 4 dams and the reclamation of 45,000 hectares 
of land. 

July 5: In a speech marking the 8th independence 
anniversary, Boumedienne said the Algerian revolu- 
tion was entering its "decisive phase—that of total 
development and the building of a truly revolution- 
ary society." 

July 8: Renault signed an agreement to build a £60m 
automobile plant at Oran. 

July 11: The government announced the formation 
with Yugoslavia of a joint company to study and 
implement industrial ventures. 

July 21: The government raised the tax reference 
price for oil produced by the Compagnie Frangaise 
de Pétroles from $2.08 per barrel to $2.85, retro- 
active to January 1969. 

Bulgaria signed agreements to increase trade from 
$21m in 1970 to $50m in 1973, to give a $40m 
long term loan for industrial and agricultural 
projects and for Bulgaria to send technical as- 
sistance. 

July 22: The following new ministerial appointments 
were announced: 

Ahmed Medeghri: Interior 

Ismail Mahrouq: Finance 

Abdullah Fadad: Youth & Sports 

Mohammed Kadi: Communications 

Kamel Abdullah Khodja: State for Planning 

Abdullah Arbawi: State for Water & Irrigation 

Mahmoud Jannaz: Veterans Affairs 

France rejected the government’s demand raising 
the tax reference price and urged the matter be 
referred to an arbitration committee called for in 
the 1965 agreement. 

Aug. 1: Iraqi Vice President Hardan al-Takriti ended 
a day’s visit. : 

Aug. 4: The government announced that Phillips 
Petroleum signed an agreement with SONATRACH 
for compensation of nationalization. 

Aug. 15: The government said she held Britain re- 
sponsible for securing the release of 2 Algerians 
being detained in Israel. 


Cyprus 


(See also Turkey) 


1970 

May 19: Minister of Commerce and Industry Dimi- 
triou ended a visit to the UAR to represent Cyprus 
at the International Industrial Fair and to talk 
with UAR Minister of Foreign Trade Hasan ‘Abbas 
Zaki. 

May 23: About 70 members of the National Front 
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stole all weapons from the police armory in 
Limassol and left the guards bound and locked 
in jail. 

President Makarios dismissed several police of- 
ficers who were present during the raid. 

May 24: The police announced that some of the 
stolen weapons had been recovered and 50 people 
arrested, : 

The Cyprus Bulletin published a statement by 
Makarios saying the inter-Cypriot talks "do not 
offer any basis of optimism as to their outcome" 
since the Turkish side was speaking openly about 
"cantons and federation" and said "we shall accept 
neither cantonization nor federalization of Cyprus." 

May 28: Contributions of $600,000 and $50,000 to- 
ward the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) from 
Greece and Australia respectively were reported. 

June 2: Yt was officially announced that all people 
wanted in connection with the May 23 raid in 
Limassol had been arrested. 

June 7: The Cyprus Bulletin published parts of UN 
Secretary-General U Thant’s report on Cyprus in 
which he expressed his and Special Representative 
Osorio-Tafall’s readiness to be of any assistance, 
recommended the extension of UNFICYP for an 
additional 6 months and appealed to both sides 
to make concessions for the sake of peace. 

June 9: The UN Security Council voted to extend 
the UNFICYP until December 15, 1970. "in the 
expectation that by then sufficient progress towards 
a final solution will make possible a withdrawal 
or substantial reduction of.the Force." 

June 15: Minister of Foreign Affairs Kyprianou ended 
a 3 day visit to Greece with a communiqué saying 
the 2 governments "have jointly laid down and 
have been following an agreed policy aiming at a 
positive outcome in the local talks" and have 
agreed on the necessity for an end "of any kind 
or form of anomaly and lawlessness in the island." 

June 29: The Washington Post reported Makarios 
as saying that if ezosis occurred, NATO could 
establish military bases on the island, but ruled 
out granting Turkey militaty bases on the island 

‘in return for her consent to enosis. 

The government announced that Ihsan Ali was 
appointed adviser to Makarios. 

June 30: Makarios appointed the following new 

. ministers: 

Frixos Petrides: Education 

Andreas Loizides: Commerce & Industry 

George Ioannides: Justice 

Nicolaos Roussos: Communications & Works 

Andreas Mavrommatis: Labor & Social Insurance 

Panayiotis Toumazis: Agriculture & Natural Re- 

sources 

July 6: Returns for the July 5 parliamentary elections 
were announced with the Unified Party winning 
15 seats; AKEL, 9 seats; Progressive Front, 7 
seats; United Democratic Center Party, 2 seats; 
Independents, 2 seats and, in separate elections, 15 
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representatives were chosen by the Turkish com- 
fnunity. : 

July 8: President of the Cypriot House of Repre- 
sentatives Glafcos Clerides and President of the 
Turkish Cypriot Communal Chamber Rauf Denk- 
tash resumed the inter-Cypriot talks, discussing 
judicial and legislative authority. 

July 11: Clerides ended a 3 day visit to Athens for 
talks with Greek Foreign Minister Pipinelis “on 
the further handling of the Cyprus problem within 
the framework of the local talks.” 

July 16: Clerides was reelected President of the House 
of Representatives. 

July 17: Belgium’s contribution of $4.511m for 
UNFICYP was reported. 

July 22: Clerides and Denktash continued preparation 
of a joint document giving points of agreement 
and disagreement on their talks, completing the 
section on judicial authority. 

July 28: US Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Rodger Davies began a 3 day visit for talks with 
Makarios and other government leaders. 

July 29: Clerides and Denktash completed the sec- 
tion on points of agreement and disagreement on 
the question of police. 

July 31: Clerides and Denktash completed the section 
on executive authority. 

Aug. 6: An official communiqué was released saying 
that persons suspiciously approached a National 
Guard camp near Trikomo, failed to identify them- 
selves and tried to escape. The people, later identi- 
fied as Turkish Cypriots, were fired on, with 1 
killed and 2 wounded. 

Aug. 11: The Attorney General ruled there was no 
ground for legal responsibility in the August 5 
shooting. 

British Lord Caradon arrived on a private visit 
that was to include talks with Makarios. 


Iran 
(See also Jordan, Kuwayt, Persian Gulf) 


1970 


May 16: Pakistani Minister of Finance Ali Khan 
Qezelbash began a week's visit. 

Ruler of Abu Dhabi Shaykh Zayd began an 
official visit. 

May 20: 'Yhe Iran Investment Conference, attended 
by nearly 40 American businessmen, ended a 2 
day session in Tehran. 

May 24: Foreign Minister Zahedi announced the gov- 
ernment would recognize Bahrayn “at any time 
it announced its independence." 

June 5: A syndicate of British, American and Japa- 
nese banks agreed to make a $100m Eurodollar 
loan to Iran's central bank, Bank Markazi. 

The Middle Hast Economic Survey quoted the 
Shah in an interview "last week" saying “our 
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aim is not to get a higher price for Iranian oil; 
rather we ate trying to increase our revenue 
through more production of crude oil.” 

June 8: L'Express quoted the Shah saying that when 
the British leave the Gulf, "it must be forever, 
and that no other power should replace them" 
and said on the question of oil "the whole present 
system of exploiting companies must disappear. 
Their profits are not made here, not at the well. ... 
Producing oil is not difficult. We are doing it 
already." 

June 16: The President of Bahrayn's State Council 
ended a 4 day visit which he said had been “a 
complete success” and said he was impressed by 
the Shah’s “great understanding of the need for 
peace and stability in the Gulf area.” 

June 17: The World Bank announced a $45m 25 
year loan to finance the foreign exchange re- 
quirements of an $85m highway improvement 
project. 

June 26: The Shah and Empress Farah ended a 4 
day state visit to Finland after a statement by 
the Shah rejecting any British decision to remain 
in the Gulf after 1971 but adding that British 
forces under the provisions of the UN Charter 
might remain "if there was an organization that 
extended a formal request or invitation to the 
British or others to come to its assistance.” 

July 1: The Shah and Empress Farah ended a 6 day 
state visit to Rumania, 

July 10: The Shah met with British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home for talks concerning British 
intentions in the Gulf, 

July 30: An earthquake hit in the Khorosan region, 
kiling at least 100 people. 

The USSR signed a trade agreement for 1971/75 
to supply industrial equipment, iron and steel in 
return for textiles and aluminum. 

Aug. 8: Two earth tremors rocked the Biynurd re 
gion, with no casualties reported. 


Itaq 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Jordan, Kuwayt, Libya, Syria, UAR) 


1970 

May 21: 'The govetnment announced the outlines of 
an agrarian refotm law limiting land holdings 
to between 10 and 500 acres and establishing 
a Supreme Agricultural Council "to define agri- 
cultural policy" and to "formulate a detailed plan 
for agricultural development." 

May 22: À decree was issued cutting salaries of Revo- 
lution Command Council (RCC) members by 
15% and ministers’ salaries by 10%. 

May 26: The government ordered 7 35,370 ton 
tankers from Spain, to be paid for with future 
crude deliveries. 
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May 28: A decree was announced restricting impor- 
tation of foreign newspapers and publications, 
effective July 1 to prevent “reactionary and harm- 
ful publications from entering the country.” 

June 1: An RCC decree announced that all imports 
destined for guerrilla organizations would be 
exempt from all customs duties. 

The Beirut daily Nidal al-Watan reported that 
at least 270 Iraqi Communists had recently been 
jailed by the government. 

June 4: Libyan President Qadhdhafi ended a 5 day 
visit for talks with President Bakr and other gov- 
ernment leaders. . 

June 5: Secretary-General of the Algerian FLN Qaid 
Ahmad ended a 3 day visit after talks with Ba'th 
Party officials. 

June 7: The exit fee for Iraqis traveling abroad was 
raised to IDs 50, with students and people travel- 
ing in the Gulf area exempted. 

June 13: The French firm Solcatra signed a contract 
to carry out 13 agricultural projects in the country. 

June 28: The RCC issued a decree allowing a 6 
month period for Iraqis to bring funds abroad 
back into the country "to contribute to the coun- 
trys economic development." 

June 30: Ruler of Ra’s al-Khaymah Shaykh Sagr 
ended a 5 day visit for talks with ministers on 
"maintaining the Arab character of the Gulf." 

July 1: President Bakr charged that a fertilizer plant 
near Baghdad and a sulfur factory in Kirkuk had 
been "sabotaged" to "undermine the government's 
development schemes." 

July 2: Minister of Culture and Information Salah 
"Umár 'Ali was dismissed and his duties assumed 
by Foreign Minister Shaykhli. 

July 6: The meeting of the Eighth Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party Congress ended a 6 day session in 
Kallala after reelecting Barazani President and 
electing a party Central Committee, expanded from 
17 to 22 members. 

The Oz and Gas Journal reported an agreement 
with Syria for cooperation on Iraq’s proposed pipe- 
line from the Rumatyah field to the Mediterranean. 

July 7: Libya signed an agreement for an increase 
in trade and an exchange of experts. 

July 13: Turkish Foreign Minister CaSlayangil ended 
a 4 day visit for talks with President Bakr and 
Foreign Minister Shaykhli on “the development of 
friendly ties" and "international developments." 

July 14: A communiqué was issued on the results 
of the Kurdish Democratic Party Congress an- 
nouncing Kurdish backing of the Arab nation "in 
its struggle against imperialism, Zionism and re- 
action and for the recovering the usurped rights in 
Palestine." 

July 15: Vice President Salih Mahdi ‘Ammash 
warned IPC that if it did not increase production 
in the Basrah area the government would employ 
pipelines and other installations of the Bashrah 


Petroleum Co. for transporting state-produced oil. 
e 
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July 16: President Bakr announced a new provisional 
constitution which defined the RCC as “the highest 
authority in the state,” limited membership in the 
RCC to Ba'th Party members, and declared the 
Iraqi people “formed of two nationalities, Arab 
and Kurdish.” Bakr emphasized that the terms of 
the March 11 agreement would be carried out for 
“Kurdish autonomy.” 

July 18: President Bakr proposed the establishment 
of an Arab defense alliance in the Gulf area to 
include the 9 Gulf amirates, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwayt. 

July 20: Bakr denied reports that Communists were 

: being arrested and criticized leftists for impeding 
the formation of a national front. 

July 29: The government granted broadcasting facili- 
ties in Baghdad to the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO). 

Baghdad Radio said Iraqi forces in Jordan had 
been placed under the command of the Central 
Committee of the PLO. 

July 30: The Iraq news agency reported that the gov- 
ernment enjoyed the full support of OPEC in its 
dispute with the oil companies. 

Aug. 1: Pravda criticized the government for object- 
ing to UAR President Nasir’s acceptance of the 
US peace proposal saying the government's position 
only weakens the Arab effort to regain occupied 
territory. 

Aug. 12: Deputy Chairman of the RCC Saddam 
Husayn accompanied by a “state and party” dele- 
gation ended a 9 day visit to the USSR. 


Israel 


(See also. Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, 
Jordan, Sudan) 


1970 

May 18: Former Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion's 
resignation from the Knesset was announced. 

May 21: Foreign Minister Abba Eban ended a 2 
day visit to the US and said he was disappointed 
that there had been no positive response to Israel's 
request for additional arms, "but nor has there 
been a negative response, so we are still waiting." 

May 24: Eban, speaking in a recorded interview for 
US TV, said a US refusal to supply aircraft would 
have disastrous results internally. 

May 27: In a Knesset vote of support for Prime 
Minister Golda Meir's May 26 speech, Gahal Party 
members abstained and Party leader Begin said the 
statement "upset the coalition balance." 

May 28: The National Religious Party threatened to 
withdraw from the coalition if Mrs. Zeidman, con- 
verted to Judaism by rabbis of the Circle for Pro- 
gtessive Judaism, was enrolled in the state popu- 
lation registry as Jewish. 

June 1: Eban dissociated the government from the 
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views expressed by Transport Minister Ezer Weiz- 
man who spoke of transferring Arab refugees from 
Gaza and of Hebron's being included in the state 
of Israel. 

June:3: The World Bank announced a $25m loan 
to the Industrial Development Bank of Israel to 
meet part of the Bank's foreign exchange require- 
ments in providing medium and long term credit 
for the country's industrial development. 

June 7: US Secretary of State Rogers said the US 
would announce "fairly soon" its decision on the 
sale of planes to Israel and said the sale would be 
done in a "balanced and measured way so that 
we don't signal to the Arabs that we are so behind 
Israel that we'll support them no matter what 
they do." 

June 12: The Middle East Economic Survey reported 
that government plans to drill for oil off the Gulf 
of Suez had been abandoned "for the time being" 
because of the withdrawal of the companies 
involved. 

June 1á: Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir appealed to 
office workers to forego the shortened summer work- 
ing week, explaining the need for mobilizing all 
physical and human resources in the present se- 
curity situation. ; 

June 15: Foreign Minister Eban arrived for a 3 day 
officia] visit to Italy. 

It was announced that Mrs. Zeidman had under- 
gone an Orthodox conversion to the Jewish faith 
and had withdrawn her suit for registration as 
Jewish. 

June 16: The High Court in Jerusalem ruled the 
government must register as man and wife a 
Jewish couple who were married without the par- 
ticipation of clergy in a private religious ceremony. 

June 23: The Central Office of Statistics reported that 
32,000 tourists had visited the country in May, 
an increase of nearly 3,000 over May 1969. 

June 29: 'The EEC signed a 5 year preferential agree- 
ment to cut tariffs by 50% on a wide range of 
Israeli industrial exports and by 40% on citrus 
exports. Israel will reduce duties on a list of EEC 
exports by 10 to 30%. 

June 30: The Washington Post quoted “State De- 
partment sources” saying that deliveries of Phan- 
tom jets to the country would be complete by 
next month. 

July 5: The Central Committee of the Nurses Union 
declared a strike after the government’s civil serv- 
ice commission rejected their demands for a 15% 
wage increase. A small staff remained at the job 
to handle emergency cases only. 

July 9: The Nurses Union agreed to call off the strike 
to allow mediation on their demands. 

July 13: A 2 year agreement was reported signed 
“Jast weekend” with the OAS under which Israeli 
teams will carry out projects to help the growth 
of rural communities. 

July 15: Canada agreed to lend $15m to purchase 
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Canadian equipment for an electric power station. 

July 16: Israeli Minister of Interior and leader of the 
National Religious Party Moshe Haim Shapiro 
died at the age of 68. 

July 17: The New York Times reported that the 
US “has been conducting its Middle East policy 
on the assumption that Israel either possesses an 
atomic bomb or has component parts available for 
quick assembly.” 

July 18: Government officials denied that the country 
was a nuclear power and protested The New 
York Times article as “speculative, unauthoritative 
and inaccurate.” 

July 19: The New York Times cited “reliable sources” 
saying the US State Department encouraged L.T.V. 
Aeronautics Co. to interest Israel in F-8 Cru- 
sader jets to replace lost Phantoms and saying 
the US signed new contracts to supply bombs to 
the country. 

July 30: 'The Gahal Party voted to leave the Cabinet 
if it should choose unlimited acceptance of the US 
peace plan. 

Aug. 3: The Jerusalem Post reported the Institute 
for Planning and Development was awarded a 
$600,000 urban aid industrial planning contract 
by the UN Development Programme for northern 
Thailand. 

Ang. 4: The Knesset approved the text of the Cabi- 
nets acceptance of the US peace plan 66 to 28. 

The Gahal Party voted to withdraw from the 
government, 

Aug. 9: The Jerusalem Post criticized foreign news- 
men for inventing a “wave of rejoicing” in the 
country over the cease-fire. 

Aug. 10: Israeli Ambassador to the US Rabin re- 
turned to Washington after 2 days of consultations. 

Aug. 14: Two Algerian citizens were detained when 
their BOAC airliner stopped over at Lydda. 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, UAR) 


1970 

May 20: Water began to flow through the East Ghor 
Canal, 5 weeks after the beginning of repair work 
on it. 

May 21: MENA reported that the Czech firm Techno- 
export agreed to build a $1ám dam at Zatqa. 
June 2: Yranian Foreign Minister Zahedi ended a 

3 day official visit. 

Libyan President Qadhdháf accompanied by 
Iraqi Vice Presidents ‘Ammash and Ghaffar ended 
a day's unannounced visit. 

June 6: Clashes occurred between guerrillas and the 
Army when, during the funeral of a commando, 
an officer of a special Army unit, al-Sa'iqah, was 
wounded by one of the mourners. 
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June 7: Members of the Army unit al-Sd'igqah am- 
bushed a guerrilla patrol in Zarqa and took several 
prisoners. 

Palestinian commandos kidnapped an American 
diplomat, Morris Draper, in Amman, 

June 8: The US Embassy announced the release of 
Morris Draper. 

June 9: Widespread fighting broke out between com- 
mando and government forces. 

The Interior Ministry called the number of casu- 
alties from the clashes very high. 

Amman Radio reported at noon that a cease-fire 
had been agreed on but clashes continued in the 
city. 

Amman Radio reported that King Husayn’s 
motorcade, reportedly on the way to the scene 
of the clashes, came under a “criminal attack" near 
Suwaylih. 

Sources from the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) said its forces had tried to block 
the King's motorcade but did not make an attempt 
on the King's life, 

June 10: The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) announced it was holding about 
80 British, Americans and West Germans hostage 
at 2 hotels in Amman. 

Fighting continued in Amman with casualties, 
not including the Army, put at from 100 to 400 
with over 250 wounded. 

Eyewitnesses arriving in Beirut reported that 
commandos had tried to seize the radio and TV 
stations but had been repulsed by the Army. 

The PFLP said its troops had seized 4 police 
stations in various parts of Amman. 

Agreement reached between King Husayn and 
Fath leader Yasir ‘Arafat called for the return of 
all forces to their barracks, establishment of joint 
controls and checkpoints, release of prisoners and 
the establishment of 2 committees to investigate 
causes of the clashes. 

The PFLP rejected the cease-fire agreement and 
demanded the abolition of all anti-commando 
organizations and the dismissal of officials known 
to be hostile to the commandos, including Nasir 
Bin Jamil, Zayd Bin Shakir, Rasül Kaylani and 
Salah Abū Zayd. 

Fath Radio called for the resignation of certain 
Jordanian officials and condemned the PFLP for 
refusing to cooperate with the cease-fire. 

Amman Radio reported that patrols with com- 
mandos and Army troops had begun patrolling 
Amman, 

In a broadcast, King Husayn said the past days 
of fighting were “the saddest days of my life” 
and said “unless this sedition ends, destruction 
will come to all of us and to this country, and 
the wishes of the enemy will be fulfilled.” 

A US military attaché Robert Perry was killed 
by commandos at his home in Amman, 

UAR President Nasir and Libyan President 
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Qadhdhafi called on King Husayn to do every- 
thing possible to end the crisis and appealed for 
an effective cease-fire. 

The PFLP told hostages at the hotels they would 
blow up the hotels if the Army continued to 
bombard refugee camps. 

June 11: King Husayn said his bodyguard and 5 others 
were wounded in an attempt on his life and accused 
the commandos of plotting to solve the Palestine 
problem either by creating a Palestinian state on 
Jordanian soil or by some kind of state, linked 
with Israel, on the West Bank. 

King Husayn announced he was taking personal 
command of the Army and was dismissing Com- 
mander in Chief Nasir Bin Jamil, and the comman- 
der of an armored division, Zayd Bin Shakir. 

UAR President Nasir called the clashes between 
“the Army and the guerrillas a “tragedy and a mas- 
sacre” and said the situation was “dangerous” and 
had damaged the Arab struggle against Israel. 

Damascus Radio announced the Syrian govern- 
ment would stand by the guerrillas in their struggle 
with the Jordanian government. 

June 12: A general cease-fire was proclaimed at 
4 am local time, with fighting stopped in Amman. 

The hostages were released by the commandos 
and over 150 Americans were evacuated from the 
country. 

Reuters quoted Red Crescent officials saying there 
had been at least 700 casualties including 200 
dead in the clashes. 

June 13: The Central Committee of the Palestinian 
commandos said that dissident Army tank com- 
manders had tried to advance on Amman but were 
stopped by joint action of the commandos and 
forces loyal to the King. 

Prime Minister Bahjat Talhüni said that gunmen 
had fired on a motorcade carrying Army Chief of 
Staff Hadithah, wounding 5 guards but leaving 
Hadithah unharmed, 

King Husayn called upon the Army to “exer- 
cise full discipline and full obedience.” 

June 14; King Husayn suspended publication of 
al-Difz and al-Dustir for articles critical of the 
royal family and the Army. 

A commando spokesman said that commandos 
had executed 2 Arabs implicated in the rape of 
2 American women during the clashes. 

June 15; The Red Crescent said that one of the 
Americans seized as a hostage, Paul Shraum, would 
be released June 16. 

June 25: The government cancelled military con- 
scription for the Army, replacing it with voluntary 
fecruitment, 

Jane 26: King Husayn accepted the resignation of 
Prime Minister Telhüni and appointed ‘Abd al- 
Mun'im al-Rifa'i Premier. 

The government authorized the publication of 
al-Difa! and al-Dustgr. 

June 27: The following new Cabinet was announced: 
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‘Akif al-Fa’iz: State for Premiership ] 

Salih al-Mu'ashshir: Social Affairs & Labor 

‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Majali: State for Defense 

Qasim al-Rimawi: Interior for Municipal & 
Rural Affairs and Agriculture 

Antin ‘Atallah: Foreign Affairs 

Subhi Amin ‘Amir: Health and Development & 
Reconstruction 

Dhügàn al-Hindawi: Education 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sà'ih: Wagfs 

Rashid ‘Urayqat: Transport 

Najib Irshaydat: Communications 

Fawwaz al-Rusan: Justice 

Muhammad al-Farra: Culture, 
Tourism & Antiquities 

Dawid al-Husayni: National Economy 

‘Abd al-Qadir Tash: Finance 

Sulayman al-Hadidi: Interior 

Ja'far al-Shami: Public Works 

June 28: The Cabinet set up a special task force to 
deal with guerrilla affairs. 

June 29: Chief of Staff Hadithah announced the dis- 
banding of the Army’s Special Branch. He denied 
that the Special Forces had been dissolved, saying 
they were a paratroop unit and not the same as 
the Special Branch. 

July 2: MENA reported the resignation of Muham- 
mad al-Farra from his post and his request to be 
retained as Jordanian representative to the UN. 

July 6: The government announced receipt of the 
Libyan aid installment of £2,593,569. 

July 9: ‘Ali Abū Nuwwar was appointed Counsellor 
of the King. 

July 10: The 4 man mediation committee represent- 
ing the UAR, Sudan, Libya and Algeria announced 
agreement was reached between the government 
and the guerrillas. The government agreed to sup- 
port the “liberation” struggle and to insure “soli- 
darity" with the commandos, insuring that no steps 
be taken "against the interest of the Palestine re- 
sistence movement.” The guerrillas agreed not to 
carry arms in public places, to have all guerrilla 
vehicles licensed and to stop at government road 
blocks, not to train, fire weapons or store ammuni- 
tion near populated areas and to respect Jordanian 
law and security regulations. 

July 25: The New York Times reported that King 
Husayn postponed a Cabinet meeting, reportedly 
to permit “behind-the-scenes” negotiations between 
the government and the guerrillas on the proposed 
US peace plan. 

July 31: President Nixon announced Dean Brown 
will be US Ambassador to the country. 

Aug. 11: Celebrations were held on the 18th anni- 
versary of King Husayn’s accession. 


Information, 


Kuwayt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia) : 
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1970 

May 17: Ruler of Dubai Shaykh Rashid ended a 

` 2 day visit for talks with Prime Minister Shaykh 
Jabir on Gulf affairs, 

May 19: Iraqi Minister of Economy Fakhri Qaddüri 
began a 4 day official visit. 

May 20: Minister of Interior and Defense Shaykh 
Sa'd al-‘Abdallah denied reports that Kuwayt would 
send a token force to Bahrayn but “in the event of 
threats of danger to the security of any Emirate, 
we shall not hesitate to do so” and said “the 
present situation and various international develop- 
ments demand the immediate birth of the Federa- 
tion in order to insure the security and welfare of 
the area.” 

May 29: Ruler of Abu Dhabi Shaykh Zayd ended a 
3 day official visit for talks on the proposed Gulf 
Federation. 

June 2: A Ministry of Education official announced 
that secondary education for adults would be in- 
troduced in autumn, with 1 center open for males 
and 2 for females in existing schools. 

June 3: Libyan Foreign Minister Salih Buwaygir 
ended a 3 day visit. 

June 12: Lebanese Interior Minister Kamal Junblat 
began a 3 day visit. 

June 15: The Financial Committee of the National 
Assembly agreed that repayment by the UAR of 
Kuwayti loans totalling KDs 58m should be post- 
poned indefinitely to enable the UAR “to stand 
fast in these critica] times.” 

June 16: A proposal was made in the National As- 
sembly to impose a tax on profits of foreign oil 
companies operating in the Arab world to cover 
half the amount of defense paid by the Arab oil 
producing countries to the Arab frontline states. 

June 24: Premier Shaykh Jabir called on the oil 
companies operating in the country to invest part 
of their profits in national projects, play an active 
role in local industries and pay higher wages to 
local employees. 

June 28: Al-Kuwayt al-Yawm published the state's 
1970/71 budget of $894.4m with development 
projects and acquisition of property allotted 23.72% 
and the General Reserve, 53%. 

‘Ajman heir to the throne Shaykh Hamid bin 
Rashid Nuaymi began a visit for talks on the 
proposed Federation, 

June 29: Deputy Ruler of Qatar Shaykh Khalifah 
paid a brief visit for talks with the Amir and the 
Prime Minister. 

July 8: Iranian Foreign Minister Zahedi ended a 3 
day visit with a communiqué saying the 2 countries 
agreed that a Gulf Federation would achieve the 
stability that was fundamental to the progress and 
Prosperity of the area and agreed on increasing 
bilateral trade, 

July 12: A government spokesman said the govern- 
ment “is strongly opposed to the stay of British 
forces in the area and insists on their withdrawal 
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within the prescribed period.” 

July 17: Speaking in Baghdad, Foreign Minister Jabir 
said that no decision between Kuwayt and Iran 
would “infringe on lraq's rights to its territorial 
waters,” 

July 18: Le Monde reported that the Kuwayt National 
Petroleum Company closed its London and Danish 
sales offices. 

July 22; The National Assembly passed reforms deal- 
ing with internal security, organization, holding of 
public office and citizenship. 


Lebanon 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Libya, Syria, UAR) 


1970 

May 22: Yugoslav Economy Minister Ali Shkriya 
ended a 5 day visit "to promote commercial ex- 
changes between the two countries." 

May 26: Prime Minister Rashid Karami said the gov- 
ernment was considering calling in troops from 
Morocco and Tunisia and other Arab countries to 
defend the country against Israel. 

Shi'i leader Imam Misa al-Sabr led a day's strike 
protesting what was called the government's ne- 
glect of southern Lebanon and demanding govern- 
ment defense of the area, military training for the 
area's men and care for refugees from the area. 

'Ihe Chamber of Deputies allocated £Leb 30m 
for relief of the refugees from border villages and 
defense of the south. 

May 27: The Cabinet decided not to request outside 
Arab forces for protection. 

After meeting with commando leaders, Interior 
Minister Junblat announced that, effective June 15, 
the Army would enforce the Cairo agreement. 

May 29: Minister of Interior Junblat said that mem- 
bers of the Palestine Armed Struggle Command 
(PASC) were considered "allies" and exempt 
from the Cairo agreement restrictions. 

June 1: Le Pétrole et le Gaz Arabes reported that 
agreement in principle had been reached to build 
a third refinery in the country in which the Saudi 
oil concern Petromin would have a substantial 
equity holding. 

June 3: A special council under Minister of Planning 
Maurice Jumayyil was formed to study problems 
resulting from increased fighting along the southern 
border. 

June 6: Minister of Public Works Pierre al-Jumayyil 
said the commandos “now have a free hand to 
sport with our fortunes while their own hand stays 
short of inflicting any effective harm on the 
enemy.” : 

June 7: Libyan President Qadhdhafi arrived on an 
official 4 day visit. 

June 9; Prime Minister Karami announced that 
Libya had agreed to give financial aid for the pur- 
chase of arms and other military equipment for 


defense of the southern border. 
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The USSR signed a tourism agreement providing 

- for the reciprocal expansion of facilities and the 
exchange of information. 

June 11: The US signed a $7m loan under which 
Lebanon will buy US agricultural products. 

June 12: About 3,000 demonstrators set fire to the 
Jordanian Embassy and hoisted the Palestinian flag 
on the roof, protesting the recent clashes in Jordan. 

June 14: A World Bank loan of $7.2m under the 
US PL 480 for wheat, barley, corn and cotton was 
reported. 

June 15: Overland transport companies operating out 
of Beirut ended a week's strike against new Syrian 
restrictions on transit trade after announcement 
that the restrictions would be dropped. 

June 17: Yugoslavia signed a tourism agreement, 

June 18: Interior Minister Junblat issued stricter 
measures for control of demonstrations including 
the application in advance to include time, purpose 
and routes with the majority of those organizing 
and participating having fixed addresses in Beirut. 

July 3: The Middle East Economic Survey reported 
an announcement by National Economy Minister 
Sulayman Franjiyyah on the breakdown of nego- 
tiations berween the government and the owners 
of IPC and Medroco’s refineries because of “the 
refusal of the companies to respond to the gov- 
ernment demands regarding their fiscal obligations 
to the treasury.” 

July 4: An “official report” to the Regional Governor 
Henri Lahoud was published putting the number 
of refugees from the southern border areas at 
22,853, with most of them living in the Beirut 
area and concluding "an atmosphere of sorrow and 
fear prevails” in the southern villages. “Work is 
at a standstill. Most of the schools are closed.” 

The USSR signed a cultural cooperation 
agreement, 

July 7: The panel court of appeals acquitted the 
Syrian author and the publisher of the book 
Critique of Religious Thought who had been 
charged with criticizing Islam and fomenting strife 
among religious factions. * 

July 8: Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies Sabri 
Hamadah ended a 2 week visit to the USSR. 
July 9: The final phase of talks began on an economic 
agreement under which the USSR will buy $4m 

worth of agricultural products, 

July 10: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
the Central Bank urging emergency measures to 
curb the “alarming flight of Lebanese and Arab 
capital abroad.” 

July 22: The Phalangist Party formally nominated 
Pierre al-Jumayyil for President. 

The Arab World seported that the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, the Popular 
Struggle Front and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation had formed a “joint military command” 
for southern Lebanon. 

July 24: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
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that an advanced French radar system had been 
installed in southern Lebanon. . 

Aug. 2: Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro met 
with President Hili for talks on the US peace 
plan and bilateral relations. 

Aug. 5: Fu’ad Shihab announced his "final" decision 
not to seek election to the Presidency. 

Aug. 8: The Middle East Economic Digest said foreign 
deposits in Lebanese banks increased by £Leb 24m 
in May. 

Aug. 15: Camille Sham'ün announced his candidacy 
for the Presidency. 

The Communist Party was given authorization to 
operate freely. 


Libyan Arab Republic 


(See also General, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwayt, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, South Yemen, Syria, Sudan, UAR) 


1970 

May 17: The Revolution Command Council (RCC) 
approved the 1970/71 ordinary budget of £Lib 
182.7m with £Lib 44m for education and national 
guidance, £Lib 30m for defense and £Lib 25m for 
internal security. 

The government warned foreign oil companies 
operating in the country to resume “normal” drill- 
ing operations within the month, it was announced. 

May 24: Algerian Foreign Minister Bouteflika ended 
a 3 day visit with a joint communiqué announcing 
agreements widening “the range of, and consoli- 
dating, bilateral relations.” 

May 27: Oii Minister ‘Izz al-Din al-Mabrik arrived 
in Paris on a 3 day visit. 

The Algerian news agency published a statement 
by President Qadhdhafi saying “we shall soon reach 
an agreement with the companies" and that "this 
agreement will safeguard the national interests of 
the Libfan people." 

May 28: The RCC issued a law defining units of 
local government as governorates and municipali- 
ties, both to be autonomous bodies, and establishing 
a supreme committee for local government, 

June 7: President Qadhdhafi said the government 
wished "to impress on the US that it may one 
day find itself without Israel. Likewise, it may, 
perhaps in the near future, find that its interests 
are threatened as a result of its support for Israel.” 

June 11: The final formal ceremony marking US 
withdrawal from Wheelus Base was held, with the 
base renamed ‘Uqbah bin Naf. 

June 12: The Middle East Economic Survey reported 
a government order "last week" imposing maxi- 
mum allowable production ceilings on Occidental’s 
oilfields from 800,000 b/d to 500,000 b/d, saying 
that Occidental was overproducing its oilfields. 

June 19: The Middle Bast Economic Survey reported 
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a government order to Texaco-Chevron to reduce 
their output by about 100,000 b/d. 

June 22: President Qadhdhafi outlined the country's 
foreign policy as being "positive neutrality" where 
the country would establish "honorable relations 
with both the East and the West” and called for 
Arab unity saying it had now become a necessity. 
He said the country had achieved “political free- 
dom” with the US evacuation of Wheelus and 
said "we are now entering the struggle for social 
and economic freedom." 

Iraqi President Bakr ended a 3 day visit for 
the Evacuation Day celebrations. 

June 23: Lebanese President Hilü ended a visit for 
Evacuation Day celebrations. 

June 25: Tunisian Minister of Foreign Affairs Mo- 
hammed Masmoudi ended a visit to the country 
and said he was "very optimistic" about improved 
relations between the two countries. 

June 26: UAR President Nasir, Syrian President 
Atasi and Sudanese RCC member Ma'mün ‘Awad 
Abi Zayd ended a week's visit for Evacuation Day 
celebrations. 

June 29: Agence France Presse teported that because 
of meetings in Tripoli between President Nasir and 
Tunisian government leaders, relations between the 
UAR and Tunisia had improved. 

June 30: In an address to police officers, Interior 
Minister Jallüd said security forces “must reveal 
plots and watch suspicious and hostile elements 
and groups” who will “continue to plan strikes 
against the revolution.” 

July 5: The government announced its takeover of 
the import, sale and distribution of all petroleum 
products in the country, to be handled exclusively 
by Linoco, with ownership reverting to the state. 
Compensation would be paid by the state. 

July 7: Iraq signed a trade and economic agreement 
under which joint companies will be formed “ia 
various economic fields” and bilateral trade will 
increase, 

A Hungarian oil delegation arrived for talks on 
purchasing Libyan oil and supplying equipment 
and technical assistance to develop the oil industry. 

July 9: President Qadhdhafi warned that Italians in 
the country should forget their “colonialist” “im- 
perialist" past or leave the country. 

Oasis Petroleum Consortium received notice 
from the Petroleum Ministry ordering a reduction 
of output by 150,000 b/d to 895,000 b/d by 
August 1. 

July 10: Minister of Petroleum Mabrük denied that 
oil production cutbacks were ordered to pressure 
companies into accepting higher posted prices but 
for conservation purposes. 

July 15: A £lib 50m land reclamation project in- 
volving 27,500 hectares along the coast and eastern 
and southern Libya was announced, to include the 
construction of new villages, farms and farm 
houses. 
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The RCC issued a decision to take over the 
administration of the Kufra Oasis agricultural 
project from Occidental Petroleum. 

July 21: The government announced confiscation of 
the property of Italians and Jews. Italians will 
not be allowed to work in the country but their 
"safety" was assured. Jews will be compensated 
and were not deprived of "their right to work and 
other rights." 

July 24: President Qadhdhafi said a “reactionary im- 
perialist plot . . . backed by foreign forces and 
some Libyan elements" had been crushed. 

Aug. 1: Foreign Minister Buwaysir met with Italian 
Foreign Minister Aldo Moro on the government 
confiscation of Italian property. 

Aug. 6: Mobil Oil was ordered to cut production 
by 40,000 b/d to 220,000 b/d by August 15. 


Morocco 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Eebanon, Saudi Arabia) 


1970 

May 16: Le Monde reported the omission by the 
Official Bulletin in its listing of government mem- 
bers of Abdel-Salam bin Isa, "thus confirming" his 
dismissal from the Cabinet. 

May 18: King Hasan spoke of continued support 
for “brother Arab countries” and said the country 
was about to “embark on one of the most im- 
portant phases of its existence.” 

May 20: The government warned that if the university 
students did not end their 10 day strike protesting 
the calling up of 25 students for national service, 
disciplinary action would be taken. 

May 21: President of the Students’ Union Moham- 
med Lakhassasi and 22 other students were ar- 
rested when students clashed with police. 

May 25: Rabat Radio announced the government 
would increase teachers’ salaries, would more than 
double the number. of student scholarships and 
would build new student quarters in Rabat, 

May 27: The joint Algerian-Moroccan committee to 
delineate the countries’ mutual border ended the 
first phase of its talks. 

June 2: West Germany agreed to grant the country 
£7.2m in capital aid for the development of the 
phosphate industry. 

June 3: Prime Minister Ahmed Laraki arrived in the 
US with a message for President Nixon on the 
"deterioration of the situation in the Middle East." 

Jane 8: Mauritania signed a 20 year treaty of soli- 
darity and friendship. 

June 9: Mauritanian President Mokhtar Ould Daddah 
ended a 2 day visit after signing 4 economic co- 
operation agreements dealing with trade, maritime 
transport, fishing and customs. 

June 11: Reuters reported. that the Council of the 
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Morocco-EEC Association Agreement agreed to 
examine ways of boosting citrus exports to the 
EEC member countries. 

June 19; The government protested to the Spanish 
government over the death of a number of tribes- 
men in the Spanish Sahara. 

June 20: Former Secretary-General of the disbanded 
Party of Liberation and Socialism Ali Yata was 
teleased after serving 2 10 month sentence. 

July 7: Agreements were signed with Spain covering 
trade, finance and air transport following talks in 
Madrid between Finance Minister Abdel Karim 
Azraq and Alberto Tuque. 

July 8: King Hasan announced that a new constitu- 
tion would be submitted to a national referendum 
July 14 and, if approved, would return the country 
to parliamentary democracy, with legislative elec- 
tions held next month. There would be no 
changes in the fundamental principles of the first 
constitution and the new legislature would com- 
prise one house, a national assembly. 

Finance Minister Azraq said that, during his 
talks in Madrid, “at no time did we discuss the 
question of Spanish-occupied Sahara.” 

July 9: Al-Alam reported the government banning of 
the annual congress of the General Union of 
Moroccan Students, scheduled for July 25-7. 

July 14: The US agreed to loan $8m to cover foreign 
exchange costs of US agricultural products. 

July 26: The government disclosed the results of the 
July 14 referendum on the new constitution in 
which 93.1% of the registered voters cast their 
ballots, with 98.7% in favor. Minister of Interior 
Mohammed Oufkir said elections for the legislature 
would be held August 21 and 28. 

July 28: The International Herald Tribune reported 
the US had retained a secret naval communications 
center since US forces left in 1963. 

A government spokesman denied there were any 
US military installations, saying all bases were 
under Moroccan command and said there was no 
secret agreement for the maintenance of a US 
Navy communications center in the country. 

Aug. 1: The Istiglal Party and the National Union 
of Popular Forces formed a National Front in 
opposition to the government. 

Aug. 5: The National Front announced it would 
not participate in the August elections. 


Pakistan 


(See also General, Iran) 


1970 
May 20: 'The World Bank announced a $15m interest 
free IDA credit to improve telecommunications in 
the country, 
The USSR signed a 10 year agreement for scien- 
tific and technical collaboration in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 
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May 27: The World Bank announced a $3m interest 
free IDA credit to assist in the development of 
small industries in East Pakistan. 

May 30: Italy agreed to loan $40m for the import 
of equipment and material for the Tarbela Dam 
project. 

June 2: The National Economic Council approved 
the country’s fourth 5 year plan of $1,575m, with 
over 1/3 spent in the private sector. Out of the 
expenditure in the public sector of $1,029m, East 
Pakistan will receive about 60% to provide for 
a 7.5% growth rate and West Pakistan, 40% 
for a 5.5% growth rate. 

June 3: The IDA announced a $2.4m interest free 
credit to finance the foreign exchange costs of 
engineering services for the construction of 2 irri- 
gation projects for East Pakistan. 

June 7: The New York Times reported that 191 gov- 
ernment officials were dismissed following trials by 
special military courts and 69 others were retired. 

June 15: The USSR signed agreements on coopera- 
tion in science, education, art and culture, radio 
and TV. 

June 17: The World Bank announced a $19.2m Bank 
loan to Sui Northern Gas Pipelines to help finance 
a project to increase the capacity of SNGPL’s gas 
transmission system and an $8m IDA credit for a 
project to construct buildings and provide instruc- 
tional equipment and technical assistance at the 
West Pakistan University of Engineering and Tech- 
nology and at the Government Engineering College 
in Karachi. 

June 26: President Yahya ended a 4 day visit to 
the USSR with a communiqué on the countries’ 
increased technical, economic and cultural coopera- 
tion and announcing a Soviet agreement to provide 
economic and technical aid in the construction of 
a lm ton capacity steel] mill in Karachi and to 
provide assistance in the country’s 5 year plan. 

July 9: The President promulgated an ordinance set- 
ting the procedures for the October elections. 

Aug. 1: Reuters reported floods in Dacca which re- 
portedly killed 50 people. 

Aug. 15: President Yahya announced the elections 
would be postponed from October 5 to December 
7 because of the flooding in East Pakistan. 


Petsian Gulf 


(See also General, Iran, Iraq, Kuwayt) 


1970 

May 18: Abu Dhabi’s crown prince Shaykh Khalifah 
ended a day's visit to Bahrayn. 

May 20: Iran reportedly officially notified the British 
government of its claim to Abū Misa and the 2 
Tanb islands and reportedly strongly implied that 
if the British government did not act to stop drill- 
ing operations in the area pending a settlement, 
Iran would take matters into its own hands. 
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May 25: An 11 man Iranian “goodwill” mission ended 
a 3 day visit to Bahrayn for talks with the ruler 
Shaykh ‘Isa bin Salman on Gulf security. 

May 29: Qatar's first Council of Ministers was an- 
nounced as follows: 

Khalifah bin Hamad Al Thani: Premier and 
Finance & Oil 

Shaykh Qasim bin Hamad Al Thani: Education 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin Ahmad Al Thani: 
Public Health 

Shaykh Nasir bin Khalid Al Thani: Economy 
& Commerce 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Sa'üd Al Thani: 
Justice 

Shaykh Qasim bin Muhammad Al Thani: Elec- 
tricity & Water Resources 

Shaykh Faysal bin Sami Al Thani: Industry & 
Agriculture 

Khalid bin ‘Abdallah al-‘Atiyyah: Public Works 

'Ali bin Ahmad al-Ansari: Labor & Social Affairs 

‘Abdallah bin Hasr al-Suwaydi: Communications 
& Transport 

June 1: A British minesweeper intercepted an Oc- 
cidental rig 9 miles east of Abū Misa and ordered 
it to move off. 

June 7: Speaking while on a brief visit to Dubai, 
Saudi King Faysal denied that his government 
had been making “secret arrangements with Iran” 
and said his country stood behind the Gulf states 
“in the spirit of Islam and Arabism.” 

June 15: The deputy rulers of the members of the 
proposed Federation ended a 3 day meeting in 
Abu Dhabi after deciding that the Federation's 
Prime Minister would select his own Cabinet from 
a list drawn up by the member states, agreeing 
that a financial committee headquartered in Bah- 
fayn would determine the basis of the Federation's 
budget and allocate each member's contribution 
and establishing a legal committee to review con- 
stitutional proposals. Another meeting was sched- 
uled for August 22, 

June 28: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
a press statement distributed in Beirut announcing 
the formation of the National Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian Gulf. 
Tts announced aims were to support the revolution 
in Dhufar and to "establish revolutionary and 
progressive conditions" in the region, 

July 7: The London Daily Telegraph reported that 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman's forces had 
"smashed" a rebel group in Oman "trained by 
Chinese in Iraq” and reportedly armed with 
weapons smuggled from South Yemen. 

July 11: A Japanese delegation arrived in Bahrayn 
for talks reportedly dealing with agreement for 
exploration of offshore areas relinquished by Con- 
tinental Oil. 

July 13: Ruler of Dubai Shaykh Rashid said “the 
whole coast, people and rulers, would support the 
retention of British forces in the Gulf, even though 
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... they may not give a direct answer out of respect 
for the general Arab view.” 

July 14: Iranian Foreign Minister Zahedi said Iran 
and Saudi Arabia agreed on the necessity of 
British withdrawal from the Gulf by the end of 
1971. . 

July 20: Reuters reported that an assassination at- 
tempt on Shaykh Khalid ibn Muhammad of 
Sharjah failed. 

July 26: The New York Times reported that the 
ruler of Muscat and Oman Sultan Sa'id bin Taymur 
was overthrown by his son Qabüs bin Sa'id in a 
"palace coup" on July 23. Qabüs explained he 
watched "with increasing anger the inability of my 
father to use the new found wealth of this country 
for the needs of its people. That is why I have 
taken control." 

July 31: Ruler of Muscat and Oman Qabüs bin Sa'id 
declared his support for the proposed Federation. 

Sultan Qabiis announced restrictions against 
smoking, dancing and eyeglasses were lifted, a 
clinic was established, palace slaves were freed and 
a general amnesty declared. 

Aug. 1: The New York Times reported the world's 
first undersea oil processing unit began operations 
off Abu Dhabi, processing 5,000 b/d. 

Aug. 2: The uncle of Sultan Qabüs, Tariq bin Tay- 
mur, was requested to act as Prime Minister and 
returned from exile. 

Aug. 10: Sultan Qabüs announced Muscat and Oman 
would be called the Sultanate of Oman, that "free- 
dom of travel” was restored and restrictions against 
the import and ownership of agricultural machinery 
were lifted, 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Persian Gulf, Syria, Yemen) 


1970 

May 25: The Kuwayti ,al-Siyassah published a state- 
ment by Oil Minister Ahmad Zaki Yamānī saying 
“we are bearing a cost of abour $2m a month” 
for the upkeep and maintenance of the Tapline 
pipeline, that “I do not feel that Riyadh has any 
obligation to continue bearing this loss, consider- 
ing that it knows that the closure of the pipeline 
was a deliberate act and that Syria now has no 
intention of repairing it. He said "the question 
of abandonment of the line is under consideration.” 

June 1: Libyan Foreign Minister Salih Buwaysir 
ended a 3 day visit. 

Jordanian Prime Minister Talhiini ended a 2 
day visit. 

Jane 10: King Faysal ended a 4 day visit to Malaysia 
with a joint communiqué supporting the Amb 
struggle to liberate Palestine and the Holy places. 

June 13: King Faysal ended a 4 day visit to Indonesia. 
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Jane 16: King Faysal ended a 5 day visit to Af- 
ghanistan. 

June 19: King Faysal, speaking in Algeria, expressed 
his "great joy" at the new era of understanding 
between Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria and said it 
should serve as an example to the Arab countries 
of the Middle East. 

The Middle East Economic Survey quoted a 
“highly placed official source” as saying the “point 
has now been reached where it is in the interests 
of Saudi Arabia to abandon the line altogether 
and rely solely on exports from Ras Tanura.” 

June 28: The return of the Minister of Commerce & 
Industry from a tour of the Far East was announced. 

July 9: King Faysal ended a visit to Switzerland for 
talks with UN Secretary-General Thant on the 
Middle East. 

July lá: Iranian Foreign Minister Zahedi began a 
3 day visit for talks with King Faysal on the Gulf. 

July 15: The South Yemen Fourteenth October re- 
ported that a secret trial was held “last week” 
in which members of the armed forces were con- 
victed of attempting to overthrow the government 
and had been transferred to secret prisons. 

July 27: A high level Yemeni delegation led by 
Hasan al-'Amri ended a week's visit during which 
the government extended recognition to the Yemeni 
Arab Republic and the delegations held talks 
“characterized by a spirit of friendship, frankness 
and full understanding.” 


South Yemen 
(See also Saudi Arabia, Syria) 
1970 


May 18: A decree was approved increasing the mem- 
bership of the National Assembly from 49 to 63. 
North Korea signed 2 protocols agreeing to make 
technical training facilities available in North Korea 
and to establish an agricultural machinery work- 
shop in Aden. 

May 20: It was announced thit the term of the Na- 
tional Assembly had been extended until July 31. 

June 6: Libyan Foreign Minister Buwaysir ended a 
3 day visit. 

June 15: Prime Minister Muhammad ‘Ali Haytham 
warned that the state was facing a severe financial 
crisis with a budget deficit of Ds 12m. He urged 
the public to deposit their savings in state banks 
and said all government departments must adopt 
strict economy measures, 

June 28: Aden Radio reported the Brothers Air 
Services Company (BASCO) would be replaced 
by a national Southern Yemen Aviation Co. with 
the state providing 61% of the company’s capital. 

June 30: The Kuwayt Daily News reported the ap- 
pointment of Muhammad Mahfuz Bashwan as 
Minister of Finance, 
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Britain denied to the UN a report that British 
planes based in Muscat and Oman had violated 
the country's air space. 

July 16: The London Daily Mail reported the island 
of Suqutra was being used as a Soviet naval base. 

July 19: The Council of Ministers approved the 
1970/71 budget of Ds 18.5m, with revenue esti- 
mated at Ds 13.5m. 

July 24: The NLF approved a draft constitution to 
be published before the end of the year. 

July 31: Council President Salim ‘Ali Rubay began a 
10 day official visit to Communist China. 

Aug. 2: The Foreign Ministry announced its rejection 
of the US peace plan for the Middle East. 

Aug. 14: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the draft constitution was published outlining 
a “popular democratic republic” with Islam its 
religion and Arabic its language, and which pro- 
vided for protection of state and private property 
and the right of inheritance and franchise for all 
nationals over 18. 


Sudan 


(See also General, Jordan, Libya) 


1970 

May 16: Omdurman Radio announced that 500 south- 
ern rebels had been captured by government forces 
and “important equipment” manufactured by Israel 
and West Germany seized. 

May 25: Prime Minister Ja'far Muhammad Numayri 
announced that all foreign owned and local banks 
were nationalized. 

May 30: Libyan President Qadhdhafi ended a 6 day 
visit to join in celebrations May 25 marking the 
first anniversary of the revolution. 

June 3: Prime Minister Numayri was appointed Su- 
preme Commander of the Armed Forces, Hasan 
"Abbas, Commander in Chief and Muhammad al- 
Baghir, Chief of Staff. 

June 4: Numayri opened a 187 kilometre road from 
Khartam to Medoni. 

June 10: Numayri ended a 5 day visit to the Central 
African Republic. 

June 14: Numayri said the country had “rejected 
capitalism altogether and was moving along the 
toad to socialism” but, because of the “technical 
and cultural backwardness,” the country needed a 
long period of transition. 

All cotton marketing operations in the country 
were taken over and grouped under 4 Sudanese- 
owned marketing organizations. 

June 18: Minister of Irrigation Murtada Ahmad 
Ibrahim announced 2 loan agreements with East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia for £Sud 420,000 and 
£Sud 1.3m respectively to finance the Rahad agri- 
cultural scheme. 

June 20: Thirty-six people accused of complicity in 
a plot to overthrow the government were sentenced 
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by a military court to -sentences ranging from 3 to 
13 years. 

June 24: Interior Minister Farüq ‘Uthman Hamadal- 
lah said that more than 500 people were being 
held for trial in connection with the incidents on 
Aba Island in March. 

June 28: China agreed to a $34.8m interest free 
loan, to be repaid over 15 years in agricultural 


exports. 

June 30: Details of the 1970/71 budget of £Sud 
150.4 were announced in which the emergency tax 
was dropped and £Sud 37m allocated for defense. 

July 4: Minister of Economy and Trade Ahmad 
Sulayman said the country would form "strategic" 
economic relations with countries "which politi- 
cally support us . . . because of our socialistic 
principles.” Sudan will prefer bilateral and re- 
gional agreements "but the West remains a great 
market for our products." 

July 6: Prime Minister Numayri ended a tour of 
East Europe for 4 day visits to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, a 3 day visit to 
Poland and a 5 day visit to East Germany. 

July 10: Minister of Planning ‘Abd al-Karim Mir- 
ghani said 6 East European nations contributing 
40% of all projects in the 5 year plan will send 
delegates to survey the country’s development plans, 

July 17: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
an Indian agreement to increase trade from $30m 
to $33.7m. 

July 20: Defense Minister Khalid ‘Abbas Zaki accused 
Israel of aiding southern rebels. 

The Beirut al-Hurriyyah reported that First Sec- 
retary of the Sudanese Communist Party ‘Abd al- 
Khalek Mahjüb was under arrest for refusing to 
dissolve the party and join the projected national 
front. 

July 21: 'The following new ministerial appointments 
were announced: 

Ja'far Muhammad Numayri: Premier and For- 

eign Affairs 

Abū Bakr 'Awadallah: Deputy Premier and 

Justice 

Hashim al-Atta: Assistant Premier for Agricul- 

ture & Animal Resources 

Abū al-Gasim Ibrahim: Assistant Premier for 

Services & Local Government 

Abū Bakr al-Niir: Assistant Premier for Econ- 

omy & Planning 

Ma'mün Awad Abū Zayd: State for Premiership 

Mansür Mahjüb: Economy, Trade & Supply 

Ahmad Sulayman: Industry & Mining 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Halim: Treasury 

"Abd al-‘Aliyah: Public Works 

Tahir Bashshár: Health 

Ahmad al-Jak: Transport & Communications 

‘Umar al-Hajj Müsa: National Guidance 

‘All al-Tum: Agriculture 

"Uthman Abū al-Qasim: Cooperatives & Rural 

Development 
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Fariq Abū ‘Isa: Labor 
Abū al-Qasim Hashim: Youth & Social Affairs 
Mu'awiyah Ibrahim: State for Foreign Affairs 
July 29: The government ordered a "temporary" halt 
to Palestinian radio broadcasts from Khartüm. 
July 31: 'Yhe Middle Bast Economic Digest reported 
tht 120,000 tons of wheat valued at $10m will 
be imported from Canada. 
Aug. 6: Prime Minister Numayri arrived in Com- 
munist China for talks and was received “warmly.” 


Syrian Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, UAR) 


1970 

May 17: Lebanese Prime Minister Rashid Karami ac- 
companied by Chief of Staff Jean Nujaym and 
Foreign Ministry officials ended a day's visit for 
talks with Prime Minister Atasi. 

May 21: The Beirut Nidal al-Watan reported that 
about 2000 Communists, pro-Iraq Ba'thi and 
Nasirites had been recently arrested in the country. 

May 25; Jordanian Prime Minister Talhüni and Chief 
of Staff Hadithah arrived for a brief visit. 

June 2: Secretary-General of the Algerian FLN Qaid 
Ahmad ended a 3 day visit after talks with a 
Ba'th Party delegation. 

A 5 year £Syr 145m plan for the development 
of communications was announced. 

June 7: Libyan President Qadhdhafi ended a 3 day 
official visit during which he said the battle for 
liberation of the occupied territories concerned pri- 
marily the regular Arab forces since “the war of 
popular liberation does not know how to eliminate 
the real challenge which faces the Arab nation." 

June 12; Iraqi Minister of Oil & Minerals Sa'dün 
Hamadi ended a 3 day visit for talks with Atàsi 
and Minister of Oil Ahmad Hasan, reportedly on 
a proposed pipeline from the Rumaylah fields to 
the Mediterranean. * . 

June 13: Lebanese Minister of Economy Sulayman 
Franjiyyah ended a day's talks with government 
officials and announced the 2 sides would review 
the agreement with Tapline on oil transit and 
would draw up new trade and economic agreements 
between the 2 countties. 

June 17: The government barred all over-flights of 
the country by Saudi aircraft. 

June 22: A high level Iraqi delegation from the 
Ministry of Economy arrived for talks on "the 
latest. developments in the land transit negotia- 
tions" between Lebanon and Syria. 

June 26: The Middle East Economic Survey published 
press reports of Atasi telling a visiting Lebanese 
delegation that Tapline would not be permanently 
closed, but would open when agreement was reached 
on the payment of higher royalties and offering 
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to pay a full year’s salary to any Lebanese worker 
dismissed by the companies because of Tapline’s 
closure. 

June 28: The New York Times published reports 
of “informants” arriving in Beirut from Damascus 
saying that “hundreds of people, mostly leftist op- 
ponents” of the government had been arrested “in 
the last 3 weeks.” 

July 5: South Yemeni President Salim ‘Ali Rubay 
ended a visit during which a technical and scien- 
tific cooperation agreement was signed. 

July 11: The USSR signed a protocol giving eco- 
nomic and technical] assistance to the petroleum 
industry. 

July 21: A state company was established to exploit 
iron ore in northern Syria. 

July 28: North Korea signed an agreement to sell 
the country 20,000 tons of steel. 

Aug. 12: Commando leader Yasir ‘Arafat ended a 
visit after talks with Atàási. 


Tunisia 


(See also General, Algeria, Lebanon, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia) 


1970 


May 22: Belgian Minister of Defense Paul William 
Segers began a 4 day official visit. 

May 24: Ahmed Ben Salah was sentenced to 10 years 
hard labor on charges of high treason. Five others 
received sentences. ranging from a 5 year suspended 
sentence to 10 years imprisonment. 

May 27: France signed an agreement to supply 
£13.8m in aid and credits, 

June 1: President Bourguiba returned to the country 
after 6 months absence in France for health reasons. 

June 5: A Congolese (Kinshasa) delegation led by 
Minister of Agriculture Joseph Litho ended a 6 
day visit after agreeing 9B increased agricultural 
cooperation.* 

The US signed a $5m NE to finance imports 
of equipment and economic projects. 

L’Action reported that the ENI-Tunisian joint 
venture had discovered "very promising signs" of 
a new oil field at El Couech. 

June 6: East Germany signed a cultural agreement 
with the country. 

June 8: President Bourguiba said he had appointed 
a commission to draw up proposals to amend the 
constitution to make the government directly re- 
sponsible to the National Assembly and said the 
government would be “partly reshuffled” at the 
end of the week, Speaking on Ben Salah, he said 
“I am primarily responsible and I say with com- 
plete humility that I made a mistake in that per- 
son,” and said “justice has been pronounced in 
the matter, the page is closed.” 
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Bourguiba accepted the resignation of the gov- 
ernment and charged Bahi Ladgham with forming 
a new one. 

June 11: The Council for the Tunisian-EEC Asso- 
ciation Agreement agreed to consider better treat- 
ment for Tunisian citrus, wine and olive oil 
exports, 

June 12: The new members of the Cabinet were an- 
nounced as follows: 

Bahi Ladgham: Prime Minister 

Hedi Mouira: State for Economy 

Habib Bourguiba Jr.: Justice 

Mohamed Masmoudi: Foreign Affairs 

Ahmed Mestiri: Interior 

Abib Ben Ammar: Defense 

Abderrazak Rassaa: Finance 

Abdallah Farhat: Agriculture 

Chedli Ayari: Education, Youth & Sports 

Habib Boulares: Cultural Affairs & Information 

Driss Guiga: Public Health 

Mondher Ben Ammar: Tourism and Territorial 
Development 

Tijani Chelli: Public Works & Communications 
and Posts & Telecommunications 

Sadok Ben Jemaa: State for Planning 

Lassaad Ben Osman: State 

June 14: Zakaria Ben Mustafa was named Director 
of National Security. 

June 15: Tunis Radio announced a West German 
firm had granted a £6.7m loan to help financing 
an irrigation system in the upper Medjerda Valley. 

June 17: President Bourguiba announced the follow- 
ing new Cabinet appointments: 

Mansour Mualla: Planning 

Bakkar Touzani: State for the Economy 

Tahar Belhoja: State for Education, Research & 
Training 

Habib Ben Shaikh: State for Posts, Telegraphs 
and Telephones 

Abdel Aziz Beltayif: State for Youth & Sport 

June 23: Dr. Sadoq Muqaddim was appointed Di- 
rector of the Socialist Destour Party. 

June 30: Sweden agreed to loan $6m for industrial 
and tourism projects. 

July 1: The IDA signed a $10. 5m interest free 
agreement to help finance the country’s National 
Water Supply Program for 1968/73. 

July 17: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the recent oil discovery was estimated to be 
“as important as El-Borma.” 

July 28: The Kuwayti Fund for Arab Economic De- 
velopment (KFAED) agreed to a KDs 2.7m loan 
to help finance the Medjerda Valley project. 

Aug. 7: Reports were published estimating the grain 
harvest at 8m quintals, 1m more than was needed 
to supply the country’s “basic needs.” 


Turkey 


(See also General, Cyprus, Iraq, UAR) 
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1970 


May 27: Two Army officers were arrested and charged 
with plotting to overthrow the government, it was 
reported. 

May 31: 'The National Assembly passed the 1970 
budget 244 to 159. 

June 1: A large scale peaceful parade was held in 
Ankara by students and professors protesting recent 
police searches of the universities. 

June 2: The Ministry of Finance announced that the 
Canadian Export Development Corp. agreed to 
provide a $6m credit for the purchase of road 
graders. 

June 8: Minister of State for Planning Refet Sezgin 
began a 6 day official visit to Japan. 

June 12: 'Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash ended 
a 2 day visit for talks with Prime Minister Demirel 
on the inter-Cypriot talks. 

June 13: “White House" approval "this week" was 
reported for a $40m development loan through 
AID for purchases of commodities and equipment 
for development projects. 

June 16: Martial law, effective through July 16, was 
proclaimed in Istanbul and Kocaeli provinces after 
day long rioting by students and workers over 
proposed amendments to the trade union law in- 
cluding the raising to 6596 the share of the labor 
force entitled to collective bargaining rights and 
the requirement that, to form confederations, 
unions would have as members a third of the 
workers in a particular field. At least 3 were killed 
and dozens injured in the rioting. 

June 17: The National Assembly approved the martial 
Jaw declaration, 

June 20: The Army eased curfew hours in Istanbul, 
with curfew beginning 3 hours Jater at 12 pm and 
ending an hour earlier at 4 am. 

June 25: Justice Party member Saadettin Bilgiç said 
that Prime Minister Demirel “is destined to leave” 
his office and that he “will either resign or Parlia- 
ment will force him to go.” 

Bilgiç and 25 other Party members were expelled 
from the Party. 

June 30: The government reduced from 9 to 7 the 
number of provinces where the cultivation of the 
opium poppy is legal. 

July 1: Martial law in Istanbul was ended and the 
curfew and ban on public gatherings lifted. 

July 2: Switzerland agreed to loan £1.1m in economic 
aid. 

July 10: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
a statement by Minister of Agriculture Ilhami 
Ertem saying the country was experiencing the 
worst drought in 60 years. 

Saudi Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
‘Umar al-Saqqaf ended a week's visit for talks with 
Prime Minister Demirel and Foreign Minister 
Caflayangil. 

July 13: Minister of State Refet Sezgin resigned the 
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government in protest over the Personnel Reform 
Bill and was replaced by Husamettin Atabeyli, 

July 15: The National Assembly voted to extend 
martial law in Istanbul and Kocaeli provinces for 
2 months. 

July 18: Citing "security reasons,” the government 
refused permission for a US expedition to climb 
Mount Ararat in search of Noah's ark. 

Cimburiyet reported the government's rejec- 
tion of a USSR proposal to mediate the Middle 
East crisis. 

July 22: The US denied that it threatened economic 

sanctions unless opium production was cut back. 

The joint Common  Market-Turkey Council 
ended a meeting in Brussels after deciding on the 
country's entry into the transitional period toward 
becoming a full Community member. 

July 25: 'The Mineral Research and Exploration In- 
stitute reported discovery of rich oil deposits near 
Tüz Gólü. 

July 27: Hasan Dincer was appointed Minister of 
State. 

Prime Minister Demirel and Foreign Minister 
Caglayangil began a visit to Afghanistan. 

Aug. 9: The lira was devalued from 9TL to 15TL 

equal to $1. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Cyprus, 
Jordan, Libya) 


1970 


May 20: Libya agreed to establish a committee for 
coordination of technical assistance to industry. 
May 22: Lebanese Commander in Chief Jean Nujaym 

began a 3 day official visit. 

May 24: Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro ended 
a 3 day visit and said his government was ready 
to participate in industrial and economic projects. 

May 25: 'The Wasbingtan Post reported that several 
Egyptian Communists" were arrested' in the wake 
of the May 12 arrest of Lautfi al-Khüli and the 
arrest May 13 of al-Mahalany and others, primarily 
employees of al-Abram and al-Akhbar. 

'Turkish Minister of Commerce Gurhan Titrek 
ended a 2 week visit after signing a trade agree- 
ment under which Turkey will buy 10,000 tons 
of rice and the UAR will buy pharmaceutical 
products, tea and tobacco. 

East Germany signed a 5 year agreement on 
scientific and technical cooperation. 

May 30: Al-Abrám reported that construction on the 
projected Suez-Mediterranean pipeline will begin 
within the next 3 months. 

June 1: Minister of War Muhammad Fawzi said that 
troops along the Canal had been "reduced to a 
minimum" to protect them from Israeli attacks 
while they train for the “war of liberation.” 

a 
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June 4: Jordanian Prime Minister Bahjat Talhüni 
ended a 3 day visit. 

June 7: Ethiopian Emperor Haila Silassa ended a 2 
day visit after talks with President Nasir. 


June 8: Minister of the Treasury ‘Abd al-Hijazi out-- 


lined the 1970/71 budget, balanced at £E 3,713m 
without new taxes and foreign loans. Out of the 
budget, an increase over 1969/70 of £E 123m, 
£E 563.6m was allotted for “armed forces, national 
security and emergencies" and £E 300m for in- 
vestment expenditures. 

June 10: The Moscow Economicheskaya Gazeta re- 
ported that Egyptian-Russian trade grew last year 
by 26.5%, reaching about $467m. 

June 11: The World Food Programme agreed to 
supply food worth about $20m over 4 years to 
workers and their dependents working on an open 
drainage system in the Upper Nile. 

June 16: Syrian Foreign Minister Mustafa Sayyid 
ended a 4 day visit for talks on “the current Arab 
situation in general and the recent events in Jordan 
in particular.” 

June 22: Lebanese Minister of Interior Kamal Jun- 
blat ended a 5 day visit. 

June 26: The London Financial Times reported the 
appointment of ‘Ali Sabri as Special Adviser to 
President Nasir on the Air Force. 

June 30: Industry, Oil & Minerals Minister Aziz 
Sidqi arrived in Moscow for talks on iridustrial 
cooperation and for opening the first Egyptian 
industrial exhibition in the country. 

July 14: Editor of al-Abram Haykal wrote that a 
special Egyptian missile corps was operating the 
successful Soviet made anti-aircraft missiles. 

July 17: President Nasir ended an 18 day visit to 
the USSR, accompanied by ‘Ali Sabri, Minister of 
War Muhammad Fawzi, Foreign Minister Riyad 
and Minister of National Guidance Haykal for 
medical treatment and talks with government lead- 
ets. A joint communiqué was issued calling for 
a political settlement of the Palestine problem, a 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied 
territories and a solution-to the Palestinian refugee 
problem. 

July 18: Al-Abram reported industrial production 
totalled £E 1,422m for the fiscal year, an increase 
of £E 99m over 1969. 

July 21: Ceremonies marked the "essential comple- 
tion" of the Aswan Dam with the turning on of 
the 12th and final generator. 

July 26: The ASU endorsed President Násirs ac- 
ceptance of the US peace proposal. 

Former Commander of the Egyptian Navy Sulay- 
màn 'Izzat died at the age of 60. 

July 29: Tbe Arab World reported that the govern- 
ment closed the 2 commando radio stations "Voice 
of al-Asifah" and “Voice of Palestine.” 

An official of the PLO Central Committee Fárüq 
Qadumi arrived in Cairo for talks with government 
officials on the US cease-fire proposal. 
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Aug. 2: MENA reported President Nasir's criticism 
of Iraq for its opposition to the US peace plan in 
a letter to Iraqi President Bakr urging Iraq to shift 
from street demonstrations to warfare with the 
Israelis. 

Aug. 12: Minister of National Guidance Haykal an- 
nounced suspension of all but military censorship 
in the second week of September. 


Yemen 
(See also Saudi Arabia) 


May 19: Le Monde reported that 6 people were 
killed in demonstrations in Hudaydah, beginning 
May 12, and that a curfew was imposed on the 
town May 14. 

May 19: The Beirut al-Nahār reported that a final 
settlement between the Republicans and the Royal- 
ists had been reached and that several prominent 
Royalists would be returning to take up posts in 

_ the government. 

May 22: The country became a member of the IMF, 
the IBRD, the IFC and the IDA. 

May 23: Al-Nabar reported that, under the Royalist- 
Republican settlement, Royalists would have 1 
representative on the Republican Council, 4 Cabi- 
net posts and 12 seats on the National Assembly. 
No formal agreement would be signed, with the 
return of Royalist leaders enough to demonstrate 
the reconciliation. 

Thirty Royalist leaders, headed by former For- 
eign Minister Ahmad al-Shami, returned to San‘a’. 

San'a# Radio reported that Ahmad Muhammad 
Nu'man and Ahmad al-Shami were appoirited 
members of the Republican Council, and the fol- 
lowing ministerial appointments were made: 

Ahmad al-Dawahi: State 

Yahya ‘Abdallah al-Dahwni: Wagfs 

Husayn Ibn ‘Ali Hartaq: Justice 

‘Abdallah al-“Amri: State 

Salih al-Ashwad: State 

‘Ali al-Samman: State 

May 27: MENA quoted reports that Royalist property 
confiscated during the civil war had been restored 
to its former owners, 

June 1: The Republican Council appointed 6 new 
members to the National Assembly, raising the 
number to 63. 

June 7: San'Z Radio reported that Yahya Jaghmàn 
had been appointed Deputy Premier for Economic 
Affairs. 

June 21: San'# Radio reported a shipment of food 
from Saudi Arabia to tide the country over a 
severe famine. 

July 4: The Republican Council reelected ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Iryini as President for an 8 month 
term. 
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July 15: The UN Economic and Social Council Republican government. 
adopted a resolution urging member governments July 29: Britain recognized the Republican gov- 
and non-governmental organizations “to render ernment. 
every assistance possible to the people of the Awg. 9: A decree was issued appointing Ahmad al- 
Yemen Arab Republic to relieve them from the Rahumi Adviser to the Prime Minister, ‘Abdallah 
present famine situation.” al-Dabi as Interior Minister and Muhammad Salih 
July 24: France announced its recognition of the al-Kubali as Deputy Interior Minister. 


Studies available from the 
Middle East Institute Information Service 


The Soviet Union and the Middle East. A Summary Record of the 1969 
Middle East Institute Conference. Prepared by the Staff of the Middle East 
Institute. 

50 pages, paper, $1.00 


Middle East Area Study Programs at American Universities and Colleges, 
1970. Prepared by Dr. Harry N. Howard. 


70 pages, paper, $1.00 


The Middle East: A Selected Bibliography of Recent Works, 1960-1969. 
Prepared by Dr. Harry N. Howard. 


52 pages, paper, $1.00 


Order from: 


INFORMATION SERVICE/MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1761 N Street, N.W. e Washington, D. C. 20036 





New 


Marshal Lyautey’s Administration of Morocco, 1912-1925 
Alan Scham 


Filling a gap in North African and French colonial history, this study illuminates the 
complexities and rationale of colonial rule. The volume begins with a biographical sketch 
of Marshal Hubert Lyautey, concentrating on his term as Resident General in the Sherifian 
Empire, a period that saw the establishment of the key institutions of the Protectorate. 
Later chapters describe the organizational changes that the French effected in four areas: 
government, property administration, education, and the judiciary. 

1970 LC: 74-92680 350 pages maps $8.75 


Middle Eastern Cities 
Ancient, Islamic, and Contemporary Middle Eastern Urbanism: A Symposium 
Edited by Ira M. Lapidus 


What is distinctive about the cities of the Middle East? What role did they have in the 
formation of the larger civilizations of which they are a part? These are among the 
problems posed in this symposium, the first in which archaeologists, historians, economists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists have brought their skills and accumulated knowledge 


to the subject. 1970 LC: 72-81939 255 pages map $6.00 


Arabic Writing Today 
The Short Story 
Edited by Mahmoud Manzalaoui 


These thirty-three short stories selected from the literary pages of daily newspapers 
represent the immediate and contemporary voice of the Arabs. The stories, featuring a 
. blend of fanciful and real, reveal the intellectual, social and political fermentation of the 
post-war years. They are indicative of the literary renaissance in the Arab world and 
collectively they represent the preoccupations and tensions of the society that produced 


them, > 1970 LC: 70-960429 408 pages $7.50 


Scientific Methods in Medieval Archaeology 
Edited by Rainer Berger 


In recent years the historical scholar has borrowed highly refined tools and processes 
from many fields of science— physics, metallurgy, electrochemistry, geology, and others. 
This volume demonstrates how some new scientific techniques may also be applied to 
medieval archaeology in Europe and the Middle East. Some of the techniques discussed 
are X-ray fluorescence analysis, thermoluminescence dating, dendrochronology, radio: 
carbon dating and archaeomagnetic dating. 


1970 LC: 75-99771 512 pages illustrations $20.00: 


(a from California 


=) University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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THE BRITISH IN THE MIDDLE EAST, by Sarah 
Searight. New York: Atheneum and London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1970. xvi + 215 
pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Gordon Waterfield 


This is an absorbing book, well written and 
well produced with over 150 illustrations, many 
published for the first time. Miss Searight has 
done a great deal of research making use of the 
writings of the travelling and resident British, 
male and female, from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the outbreak of the first world 
war in 1914; she tries to keep away from 
politics, on which so much has been written, 
and stresses “the individual rather than the 
national character of the enterprises which 
brought the British to the area.” The book is one 
of a series edited by Peter Quennell, and is full 
of lively information. 

After reading the entertaining account by 
Jean Marie Carré of French travellers and 
writers who came to Egypt (published in Cairo 
in 1932), I had always wanted to find a good 
comprehensive account of the British who were 
equally eccentric, romantic and adventurous. 
This book is the answer; The British in the 
Middle East covers not only Egypt but Persia, 
the Persian Gulf and the Ottoman Empire in 
Asia. Miss Searight includes all my favorites, 
though I would have liked W. G. Browne with 
his interesting views on Islàm to be there; the 
Frenchman, Dominique Denon, is included but 
then he is too attractive to leave out, as are John 
Lewis Burckhardt and Belzoni, and they can be 
excused as foreigners since they worked for 


British masters. I would have rated Lady Duff 
Gordon's Letters from Egypt in the 1860s a 
good deal higher than does Miss Searight, but I 
have a bias perhaps. There is a typographical 
slip on page 37: John Newbery in 1581 sets 
out for Persia, not Paris. These are minor points. 
Miss Searight has succeeded admirably in the 
difficult task of making a consecutive narrative 
out of her accounts of a series of remarkable 
individuals, giving enough background to set 
the scene. 

The illustrations are a delight and the au- 
thoress was fortunate in being able to draw on 
the fine collection of Middle East drawings and 
paintings made by her father, Rodney Searight. 
It is a great loss that the average traveller nowa- 
days has not learned to draw but relies on his 
much less effective camera. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries many servicemen, such 
as Moresby, could draw, and so could the 
travellers—Ken Porter, Henry Salt (his drawing 
of Lahej is entitled Aden), Layard and others. 
Nor do many modern artists go to record the 
people and scenes of the Middle East, as did 
David Roberts, Wilkie, Edward Lear and J. F. 
Lewis. Since the Muslim religion has forbidden 
representations of human beings, we do not 
have the pictorial comments on how the British 
appeared to Turks, Persians, Egyptians and 
others, as we do with Indian and African artists: 
it is a pity for they would have been revealing 
and salutory (the local caricaturist is a fairly 
new development in the East). 

Miss Searight would certainly have used 
them, if they had existed, as a counterpoint to 
British arrogance; she does find one traveller 
who suggests that the Turk might not be as 
barbarous as was thought, but perhaps governed 
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“by another kinde of civilitie, different from 
ours, but no less pretending” (p. 51). 


A GORDON WATERFIELD is the author of numerous 
books on the British in the Middle East including 
Layard of Nineveh, Sultans of Aden, and the 
editing of a new edition of Letters from Egypt: 
1862-69 by Lady Duff Gordon. 


THe SECRET LIVES OF LAWRENCE OF ARABIA, 
by Philip Knightley and Colin Simpson. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1970. 333 pages. Bibl. 
$8.95. 


Reviewed by John E. Mack 

The London Sunday Times journalists, 
Knightley and Simpson, in The Secret Lives of 
Lawrence of Arabia, have set out to undercut 
the legendary standing of the complex figure 
of T. E. Lawrence by marshalling an array of 
facts about his life, some new, most merely 
claimed to be new, that are expected to fulfill 
this purpose. The result is an unbalanced 
account in which the authors seem intent upon 
discrediting their subject. 

In the first pages of the book, for example, 
the authors state that the claim that Lawrence 
was offered the post of secretary of the Bank 
of England in 1934 by the governor, Montagu 
Norman, was untrue. They wrote the Bank (the 
correspondence is not supplied) and presumably 
found thís out. However, a note written to this 
reviewer in November, 1965 by Lord Rennell 
of Rodd, a friend of Lawrences and then a 
partner at Morgan Grenfell and Co., Merchant 
Bank, states that Norman, with whom Rodd 
was in close touch, asked him to inquire 
privately of Eawrence whether he would accept 
an appointment to the Bank of England with a 
view to becoming Secretary. Rodd wrote to 
Lawrence whose polite refusa! is contained in a 
letter of November 22, 1934, in which he asked 
Rodd to convey to Norman, a "No, for me, but 
not a plain No. Make it a coloured No...” for 
the "naming has given me a moment of very 
rare pleasure which I shall not tell to anyone, 
nor forget" Rodd informed Norman of Law- 
rence's refusal, who expressed his disappoint- 
ment. Naturally a private inquiry of this kind 
would not be in the records of the Bank. 

The matter is in itself a trivial one but raises 
in the first pages the question of why the authors 
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are so ready to denigrate Lawrence. Inaccuracies 
such as this are not as disturbing as the lack of 
political and psychological perspective in the 
book. For example, the authors are able to 
convince themselves that while digging at Car- 
chemish in 1911 Lawrence was really spying for 
the British and that his sponsor, D. G. Hogarth, 
the well-known scholar and archeologist, was 
the organizer of a network of intelligence 
agents, No evidence for this particular secret 
life is supplied. 

The authors are intent upon showing that 
Lawrence really did not care about the Arabs 
after all. In shotgun fashion they quote the dis- 
patches by Lawrence to his superiors in which 
he argues that the British cause can be served by 
bending the Arabs in that service. From this 
they conclude that he was really working for the 
British war effort and was not motivated on 
behalf of the Arabs. Lawrence naturally had to 
convince the British of the value of their in- 
vestment in the Arab cause. That he was in 
reality faced with the difficult task of bringing 
the national purposes of both groups into some 
congruity and harmony is not emphasized. 
Lawrence, who embarrassed equally the regulars 
of the military and Whitehall with his irregular 
tactics and visionary anti-colonial views, is 
ironically depicted in this book as the darling of 
the imperial right. He would surely chuckle in 
his grave over that. 

À. secret life would, of course, not be com- 
plete without revelations about the subject's 
sexual and psychiatric history, and, since the 
book was originally inspired by the story of a 
former tank corpsman who came to the Sunday 
Times in 1968 claiming to have beaten Law- 
rence at his request after the war, we are given a 
heavy dose of this material Although Law- 
rence's war experiences did precipitate a 
masochistic disorder, this problem is not placed 
in a larger psychological perspective and over- 
simplified explanations are offered. The au- 
thors research network included relatives of 
the Turkish Bey at Dir'à (Deraa), who Law- 
rence claimed approached him sexually and who, 
upon his refusal to submit, turned him over to 
the soldiers to be attacked. Although the 
authors show admirable thoroughness in at- 
tempting to check the veracity of the Dir'ā story, 
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they conclude that it is probably spurious on the 
basis of the claims of relatives of the Bey that 
he was an ardent womanizer. Have they not 
heard of bisexuality? 

One solid result which the Sunday Times’ 
extensive research produced was the linking of 
the "S. A." dedication of Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom to Lawrence's Arab friend, Dahoum, 
whose real name was revealed by Lawrence’s 
gunner, T. W. Beaumont, to be Salim Ahmad 
(Achmed). However, here too in the claim of 
discovery the possibility that the poetic creation 
could be a composite of several persons and 
ideas that were important to Lawrence is not 
sufficiently stressed. 

The authors have an irritating tendency to 
introduce newly discovered documents which 
support well-known aspects of Lawrence's 
career as if they were revealing the part of his 
life in question for the first time. This is true 
for instance in the case of papers which reveal, 
apparently to the authors’ surprise, his Zionist 
sympathies. Lawrence always had hoped that 
the Jews would provide leadership in the Middle 
East, and his friendship with Chaim Weizmann, 
for example, was in the service of developing 
Jewish-Arab cooperation. 

The authors make little effort to capture 
Lawrence's qualities as a human being, such as 
his unusual empathy for those in pain, his depth 
of feeling, or the great variety and complexity 
of his human relationships. In some instances 
they falsify the personal aspect as well, stating, 
for example, that Lawrence disliked most chil- 
dren. In connection with researches of my own 
I had the opportunity to interview a number of 
petsons who knew Lawrence when they were 
children. Uniformly they remember him as one 
of the few adults who they felt took a genuine 
interest in them and their world. 

Lawrence will probably always be a popular 
subject for biographical study. There is, how- 
ever, a great need for work which sets his life 
in a balanced political and psychological per- 
spective. This recent contribution, though very 
readable, is not such a work. 


A Joun E. Mack, M.D, is the Chief of Psychiatry 
at The Cambridge Hospital and Associate Clini- 
cal Professor of Psychiatry at the Harvard Medical 
School. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MIDDLE EAST: THE 
SOVIET UNION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
1948-1968, by Walter Z. Laqueur. New 
York: Macmillan, 1969. viii + 194 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Documents. Index. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by Joseph G. Whelan 

In this latest volume on the Soviet Union in 
the Middle East, Walter Laqueur surveys Soviet 
policy during the decade 1958-1968, analyzes 
the workings of the policy within the context 
of internal political developments in each Mid- 
dle Eastern country and makes some judg- 
ments on future prospects. In general, Mr. 
Laqueur views the problems of the area in 
terms of the balance of power, both regional 
and global He perceives Russia's róle as a 
geographic and political inevitability, owing to 
its territorial propinquity and great power in- 
terests. Within this larger design, Mr. Laqueur 
sketches briefly the growth of Soviet interests; 
describes the process of neutralizing the north- 
ern tier states of Turkey and Iran; examines the 
Soviet attitude toward Israel and the Jewish 
people; reviews major developments in Mos- 
cow's relations with the Arab world; discusses 
the growing importance of Soviet interests in 
Middle East oil—undisputed, but not a decisive 
factor in shaping Soviet policy; reviews the 
impact of Soviet trade and aid in the politics of 
the Middle East, the political significance of 
which (except for military aid) he tends to 
downgrade; analyzes the character of the Soviet 
military presence, giving special attention to 
changing Soviet stfategic doctrine and the 
political importance of the Mediterranean 
buildup; and surveys the problems of indigen- 
ous Communist parties in adjusting to the re- 
quirements of Middle East politics and Soviet 
policy. 

In the final chapter Mr. Laqueur sums up his 
findings and makes some judgments on the 
future. The Soviet position in the Middle East, 
he concludes, is stronger today than a decade 
ago, not by invasion or infiltration, but by in- 
vitation and by the successful exploitation of 
an opportunity (e.g., through loans, arms sup- 
plies, political assistance, support of the Arab 
world against the West and Israel). Still, Sovier 
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success has not been without its problems (e.g. 
inability to exert full control in Egypt even 
after the Six Day War). Mr. Laqueur suggests 
that the present state of affairs has many advan- 
tages for Moscow, and its perpetuation would 
seem to be the aim of its Middle East policy. 
He acknowledges that the Soviets have gained 
important positions during the last decade: to 
consolidate them rather than pressing for full 
satellization of pro-Soviet régimes would seem 
to be the wiser course. The future of Soviet 
power in the Middle East, however, depends 
upon the strategic balance between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and also upon the 
calculation of American interests in balancing 
Soviet power in the area; for it is Mr. Laqueur's 
view that ". . . the fate of the area as a whole 
will remain a matter of supreme concern to all 
American policy-makers, for if it were to be- 
come an exclusive Soviet sphere of interest the 
repercussions on the world situation would be 
immediate and far-reaching. It would decisively 
shift the balance of power and would have 
incalculable consequences all over the world" 
(p. 189). Mr. Laqueur laments the inability of 
Western Europe to exert its influence and pur- 
sue an active European policy in the Middle 
East. 


By and large, Mr. Laqueur offers a very dismal 
prognosis for the future. He sees no great 
hopes for peace and stability in the Middle 
East— Peace and stability seem to be as far 
away as ever, and further violent upheavals 
appear almost inevitable in the Arab world" 
(p. 191). "Nowhere are the problems of the 
area near a solution,” he writes, and goes on 
to warn that “the internal weakness of the 
Middle East is bound to make it an easy 
prey" (p. 193). As the Soviet military presence 
becomes more palpable and its political impli- 
cations more obvious, perhaps, the United States 
(and the West) may find themselves "in greater 
demand than at present as a counterforce to 
Soviet pressure" (p. 193). However, he watns 
of the "constant danger" of local military con- 
flict escalating into a wider conflagration; and 
he sees lasting agreement between the two 
superpowers as only a "distant possibility." 
Still Laqueur believes it is unlikely that the 
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Soviets will be in physical control of the area 
"in the foreseeable future," despite existing 
opportunities and incentives that have given 
their activities added impetus. But uncertainty 
remains in this calculation, as in all others on 
future developments in: the area. 

The reader comes away from this book with 
a number of vivid impressions: (1) that Soviet 
penetration of the Middle East is deep, durable 
and multi-dimensional; theirs is a policy of total 
immersion; (2) that the entire area is extraor- 
dinarily complex and confusing; it is caught 
up in constant radical change and consequently 
projects an image of weakness, volatility and 
danger; (3) that, while the Soviets have 
achieved many advantages and have gained a 
certain momentum, still they have become ex- 
posed to an environment, potentially hostile, 
wherein the friends of today could become their 
tormentors of tomorrow; and (4) that the 
United States and the West have a vital interest 
in preventing a regional shift in the balance 
of power which in turn could affect their world 
position. 

Thus, it is not a very comforting story that 
Mr. Laqueur tells. Problems abound, unwel- 
comed by the Americans whose cup has already 
runneth over. This is a dispassionate, balanced 
appraisal that not only conveys the spirit of 
scholarly authority but gives a perspective on 
our interests in the area at a time of great 
uncertainty and diversion elsewhere. 


A JOSEPH G. WHELAN is a specialist in Soviet and 
Bast European affairs of the Foreign Affairs Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 


THE SUEZ EXPEDITION, 1956, by Général 
d'Armée André Beaufre. New York: Praeger, 
1969. 161 pages. Illus. Maps. Index. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Kennett Love 

“To be entitled to intervene in History,” Gen- 
eral Beaufre writes near the end of his account 
of the 1956 Suez war, “one must do so with 
some real chance of success, in other words 
in time” (p. 155). Beaufre is as preoccupied 
with the time factor in his book as he was 
during the collusive invasion of Egypt by 
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Israeli, British, and French forces in those fate- 
ful mid-autumn days of fourteen years ago. In- 
deed, his modest narrative makes it clearer than 
ever that if it had not been for his own skill and 
importunity the Anglo-French invaders would 
have had to remain aboard their ships because 
they would have arrived at least two days too 
late for the Israeli-Egyptian war which their 
governments had arranged as the pretext for a 
"police action" that was actually aimed at 
destroying Nasir. 

Beaufre was the key French officer in the 
planning and execution of the Suez operation. 
Although he was technically subordinate to his 
British counterpart, General Sir Hugh Stock- 
well, in the integrated Allied command, his 
influence on events was considerable. 

His major contribution was toward getting 
Allied forces into Egypt at Port Sa'id on the 
morning of 5 November a bare forty minutes 
before the last shot of the Israeli-Egyptian war 
was fired at Sharm al-Shaykh, 265 miles away at 
the far end of the Sinai Peninsula. He did it: 
by secretly dispatching the French troop convoy 
from Algeria on 19 October, ten days before the 
Israeli attack that was to serve as the pretext for 
.Anglo-French intervention and eight days 
before the British began the secret loading of 
their own ships in Malta; by pressing the British 
fleet to sail faster than planned; and, most im- 
portant, by devising and revising the last-minute 
subsidiary operational plans that put British 
and French paratroopers into Port Sa'id a day 
before the amphibious assault, instead of after 
it as originally planned. 

While we were both working on our Suez 
books Beaufre kindly clarified for me all the 
main and subsidiary operational plans and the 
relationships among them. I think both our 
books would have been helped by chronological 
tables identifying the plans. In any case, thanks 
to Beaufre, operations “Musketeer,” “Musketeer 
Revise,” “Penelope,” “Omelette,” “Omelette II- 
Simplex,” "Telescope," etc., are no longer the 
glib parade of confusion that they were in early 
accounts of the war. 

As is proper to a memoir of his own inter- 
vention in History, General Beaufre focusses on 
his own rôle and events as he experienced them 
in the planning, execution, and withdrawal of 
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the Anglo-French expedition into Egypt. His 
book is of real interest to the specialist. The 
general reader is unlikely to have the wider and 
deeper background needed to appreciate the 
significance, even the excitement, of the au- 
thoritative details Beaufre adds to the story. 

In recommending Beaufre's contribution to 
history, let me caution tbat he has fallen in 
with some popular errors of fact. It was Israel 
and France, not Egypt and Russia, who started 
the arms race in the Middle East. And the myth 
that the Russian consul in Port Sa'id had any- 
thing to do with the distribution of arms in the 
streets and the loudspeaker exhortations to the 
citizenry to fight is obviously easier to swallow 
than to verify. According to authoritative testi- 
mony it is wholly false. Due to careless editing 
or uncertain memory, Beaufre also makes some 
errors of his own, particularly about the cease- 
fire parleys with Egyptians. "Abriralai" is not a 
proper name; it is a typographical error for 
amiralai, an Egyptian rank equivalent to colonel. 
Beaufre recounts in substantial detail an incon- 
clusive parley at the Italian Consulate with him- 
self and Stockwell facing General Moguy, the 
Egyptian senior officer commanding in Port 
Sa'id, whom he misidentifies as the Governor of 
Port Sa'id. Whoever it was, it was not Moguy 
nor any other ranking Egyptian. Moguy, who 
was already a British prisoner by then, told me 
he was not at that parley. And Stockwell wrote 
that he and Beaufre abandoned the idea of a 
parley "after hanging around for some time 
for someone to turn up." Maalesb. History is 
hard even to remember, let alone to write. 

The so-called Suez ‘Crisis of 1956 was played 
out on many levels. The canal issue itself was 
essentially a pretext and a cover for the deter- 
mination to destroy Nasir that had long obsessed 
the British, French, and Israeli leaders, each for 
his own reason. For France, the bone of con- 
tention was Násir's support for the nationalist 
rebellion in Algeria, Beaufre wastes few words 
on the fuss over the canal. He states at the 
outset that before the canal was nationalized it 
was already “inevitable that some action by 
France against Egypt would ensue” (p. 23). 
Eden and the French at once seized upon na- 
tionalization as a pretext for the war they were 
already seeking. “The target was Nasser,” 
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Beaufre writes. "His was the revolution that 
was setting alight and unifying the Arab world. 
We must therefore defeat the Egyptian army 
and go to Cairo. Any more limited operation 
would leave the dictator's government in being 
and allow him to rouse world opinion through 
the radio" (p. 31). 

The march on Cairo to take over the govern- 
ment remained part of the military and political 
plan until the British, intimidated by pressure 
from Washington, cancelled it scarcely twenty- 
four hours before the first paratroop assault. 
But, Beaufre writes, neither he nor the French 
government was informed of the cancellation. 

Bad communication is common among allies. 
It was particularly bad in the Suez operation, 
partly because of the complexity and secrecy of 
pretending to do one thing (protect the Canal) 
while actually trying to do quite another thing 
(destroy Nasir). Beaufre got the impression 
from Israeli officers in mid-October that Israel 
was unwilling to play as large a rôle as Dayan 
had already accepted by 5 October in the first 
version of Operation Kadesh. Dayan’s Diary of 
the Sinai Campaign was available in English 
while Beaufre was preparing his own account. 
I wish he had explained this interesting 
incongruity. 

There was bad communication also between 
the Allied generals and their own political 
leaders. Beaufre reports that in the original 
Anglo-French plan to invade Egypt on 15 
September, air attacks were to begin on the 13th. 
He evinces no awareness that the pretext at that 
stage was based on the assumption that the canal 
would bog down when the* Western canal pilots 
and technicians walked out on the 15th, thus 
necessitating the know-how of the invaders to 
keep ship traffic moving. Bombing Egypt two 
days beforehand would have clarified the reality 
but it certainly would have confused the pretext. 
A true Gallic realist, Beaufre never was able to 
adapt himself to the make-believe politics of 
the Suez operation. 

Beaufre does not mention Ben Gurion’s pre- 
mature ceasefires, which the anguished Eden, 
through the French, persuaded him to cancel to 
maintain the fiction of a police-action interven- 
tion. The British overdid their pretense of 
having no communication at all with Israel. The 
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failures of communication between the British 
and French which Beaufre reports continued 
after the fighting ended. For example, the 
British exchanged prisoners with the Egyptians 
without informing the French, who were already 
shipping their own captives to France and had 
to bring them back. 

Like other allied soldiers, Beaufre was in- 
censed by the final ceasefire. “I considered the 
possiblity of disobeying,” he confesses. “My 
mind was eventually made up by the existence 
of this Soviet ‘ultimatum’ . . . I decided I had 
no right to take so grave an initiative” (p. 
117-8). The idea of the generals pushing on to 
Cairo in defiance of their own governments 
makes for fascinating speculation. 

As General Keightley, the overall Suez com- 
mander, disclosed in his dispatch a year after the 
war, the Allied officers were itching to renew 
the fighting. Both the British and French re- 
ceived an alert on 21 November for a new 
offensive, Beaufre reports. This was two weeks 
after the ceasefire and five days after Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold arrived in Egypt 
with the first contingent of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. 

Beaufre tells only the date of the alert and 
the euphoric effect it had on the Allied officers. 
He omits that UNEF was already in Egypt 
and that Hugh Gaitskell, Opposition leader in 
the House of Commons, had voiced his sus- 
picion that the continued build-up of Allied 
Forces in Egypt, ostensibly for occupation duty, 
was actually being done with an eye toward re- 
newed war. I mention this in illustration of 
why the reader who is unaware of the context 
is unlikely to share the specialist’s appreciation 
of Beaufre's disclosures. 

As a military technician with an intellectual's 
relish in drawing grand historical and strategic 
lessons, Beaufre scants the moral aspects of 
Suez, believing that men should control the 
current of history rather than swim with it. 
"The Suez defeat does not prove that such 
operations have now become impossible or 
anachronistic,” he writes, but rather that they 
must be executed with great rapidity and in 
consonance with a  military-political total 
strategy (p. 150). He calls the 1967 war "a 
new edition of the 1956 campaign" and praises 
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the Israelis for “applying in masterly fashion 
all the lessons of that campaign” (p. 12). 

Despite his cerebral treatment of the messy 
and cruel business of war, Beaufre does give us 
some of his own human reactions at the high 
command level. In addition to his startling con- 
fession that he considered disobeying the cease- 
fire he makes acerbic comments on working 
with the British (“the tedious process which the 
British call ‘planning’,” p. 34) and admits that 
he wanted to resign (p. 50) when the invasion 
plan was shifted from Alexandria to Port Sa‘id 
(“definitely irresponsible,” p. 42). He tells of 
recurring sensations that the whole affair was a 
fantasy, that this or that directive was “a bad 
joke.” Some of us in the press shared these 
sensations, The policies of Paris and London 
seemed bound to defeat their own stated objec- 
tives. As events proved, they did, although 
Beaufre contends that with better timing they 
would have succeeded. Nevertheless, in his 
chapter on conclusions Beaufre gives as good an 
overall judgement of the 1956 war as I have 
seen: “Anything would have been better than 
this still-born operation” (p. 141). 


A KENNETT LOVE is a former New York Times 
correspondent in the Middle East and London. 
His Suez: The Twice-Fought War was published 
last fall by McGraw-Hill. 


AFGHANISTAN 


‘THB EMERGENCE OF MODERN AFGHANISTAN: 
POLITICS OF REFORM AND MODERNIZA- 
TION, 1880-1946, by Vartan Gregorian. 
Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1969. xi + 
398 pages. Appen. Notes. Bibl. Index. $17.50. 


Reviewed by Leon B. Poullada 


Until Gregorian came, Afghanistan has in 
some ways been a country in search of a scholar. 
In earlier times most studies on this country 
came to us via European writers who not only 
brought to the subject certain conscious and 
unconscious biases but also tended to stress 
military campaigns, informed travelogues, per- 
sonal memoirs or polemics, Even such illustrious 
writers as Elphinstone and Fraser-Tytler in 
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their standard works left something to be de- 
sired in terms of scholarly disciplines, In recent 
years American scholarship has begun to fill 
some of the yawning gaps with good works by 
Spain, Wilber, Fletcher, Dupree and Adamec. 
But there was still a need for a solid scholar, 
well grounded in modern methods of social sci- 
ence and commanding the linguistic gifts 
which would enable him to tap, combine and 
compare treasuries of data in such languages as 
Russian, Persian, Turkish, etc. as well as the 
standard materials in English, French and Ger- 
man. Such a scholar has now emerged in the 
person of Vartan Gregorian whose Armenian 
ancestry and education in first-class Middle 
Eastern and American institutions uniquely 
equip him for tackling the Afghan field. 

This he has done by producing a major work 
on Afghanistan, the product of eight years of 
research preceding and following his doctoral 
dissertation on which his book is based. It is 
undoubtedly destined to become a basic refer- 
ence for the period covered. This period, ac- 
cording to the title, is from the beginning of 
the reign of Amir Abdur Rahman (1880) to 
the end of the Prime Ministry of Hashim Khan 
(1946). Actually, however, more than a quarter 
of the book deals with Afghan historical devel- 
opment before Abdur Rahman ascended the 
throne. This background, though already cov- 
ered by other writers, is necessary to the corpus 
of Gregorian’s work and is subjected by him 
to a more rigorous analysis and historical 
scrutiny than has been done in the past. Never- 
theless, the long period covered in this book is 
an awkward chunk, being rather long for a 
study in depth and somewhat short for a gen- 
eral survey of Afghan political history. Even so 
it is still the best treatment in print of this era 
of Afghan development. 

Gregorian’s period of special emphasis is 
one of the most fascinating in Asian history. 
Abdur Rahman, the Iron Amir, tries to unite 
Afghanistan and impose law and order on his 
unruly subjects with fire and sword while 
he keeps Britain and Russia, “the lion and the 
bear” at arms’ length in a delicate balancing 
act which only an Afghan ruler of his ability 
could have achieved. Habibullah, his son, is 
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put under intolerable pressure by both the 
Allies and the Central Powers during World 
War I and again manages to perform the high- 
wire act with incredible virtuosity. His son, 
Amanullah, guided by his modernizing mentor, 
Mahmud Tarzi, tries and fails to bring a tribal 
society into the 20th Century. He is overthrown 
by a tribal revolt and from the ashes there arises 
as “king for a day”, a Tajik bandit, an Afghan 
Pancho Villa, known as the Bacha-i-Saqao (son 
of the water carrier). He, in turn, is deposed 
by General Nadir Khan, leader of the powerful 
Musahiban family and related to Amanullah by 
both blood and marriage. Nadir Khan is as- 
sassinated and effective power passes to his 
brothers, principally to the sagacious Hashim 
Khan, while Nadir’s young son, Zahir Shah, 
present King, at first, reigns but does not rule. 
Thus Afghanistan is gradually brought back to 
the path of modernization temporarily aban- 
doned during the revolt against Amanullah. 


A command of the intricacies of this back- 
ground is essential to the understanding of the 
unique experiment in modernization now going 
on in Afghanistan. Gregorian has performed 
a signal service by providing us with a lucid 
analysis of the period immediately preceding 
Afghanistan’s present-day effort to unite its 
tribal society into a modern nation-state. This 
exciting story is told well and accurately within 
a general framework of political history. 
Gregorian does not, however, adhere slavishly 
to this discipline and he may make some 
“scholarly” purists uncomfortable with his skill- 
ful interweaving of histéry, political science, 
economics and sociology. His blend, however, 
is judicious and in my opinion greatly enhances 
the value of the study, giving to it an inter- 
disciplinary dimension often missing in works 
of this kind. 

Implicitly through the book Gregorian cor- 
rectly analyzes tribal separatism as the principal 
obstacle to nation-building and modernization 
in Afghanistan. Only in his examination of 
the causes of the overthrow of the modernizing 
Amanullah regime in-1929 does he stray from 
this theme by partially accepting the Russian 
view that the rebellion was due to socio- 
economic conditions throughout the country. 
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He also seems to agree with the British view 
that the revolt represented a rejection of the 
Amanullah reforms by reactionary elements 
and conservative religious leaders. As to the 
Afghan view that the rebellion was engineered 
by British Intelligence, Gregorian simply. ren- 
ders a Scotch verdict of Not Proven. A re- 
examination of the Amanullah period, now 
made possible by recently released British of- 
ficial documents, reveals that the rebellion was 
in fact a typical tribunal uprising, like so many 
in Afghan history, against the extension of 
political and economic control by the central 
government and that the anti-modernizing 
rhetoric of the rebellion was largely a propa- 
ganda smokescreen to cover the real struggle 
for political power between the King and the 
tribes. These documents also make it possible 
now to exonerate British Intelligence from the 
charge that it was the real motive force behind 
the rebellion. 

Gregorian fully utilized primary documentary 
sources to the extent that they were available 
at the time he was writing. Some of the con- 
clusions of his later chapters may now have 
to be examined in the light of the extensive 
documentary collections in the Archives of 
India in New Delhi and in the India Office in 
London which have only recently become ac- 
cessible to scholars under the liberalized 30- 
year secrecy rule. Where documentary sources 
were not available to him, Gregorian must be 
given full marks for having ferreted out of 
secondary sources most of the information 
which may now be confirmed in the official 
collections. Thanks to his industry, resource- 
fulness and linguistic competence, Gregorian 
has been able to regale us with a wealth of 
formerly untapped Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
French, German and even Armenian sources. 

Excellent appendices which constitute al- 
most a third of the volume and include de- 
tailed notes on the text, one of the most 
extensive bibliographies in print and.a good 
index, make this a fine reference volume easily 
worth the seemingly high price of $17.50. 

A LEON B. POULLADA, former Foreign Service Of- 
ficer, is Senior Visiting Fellow in Near Eastern 
Studies and is doing research on Afghanistan at 
Princeton University. 
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THE ARAB WORLD 


ARMY OFFICERS IN ARAB POLITICS AND 
Sociery, by Eliezer Be'eri. New York and 
London: Praeger and Pall Mall, 1970. xii + 
481 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. 80s or $9.50. 


Reviewed by Michael H. Van Dusen 


This volume is an updated version of a 
Hebrew edition which appeared in 1966. The 
first half of the book deals with the political 
involvement of the Arab military from the Bakr 
Sidqt coup in Iraq in 1936 to the Arab defeat 
in the June War: this survey covers Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, and very peripherally, the Sudan, 
Yemen, Jordan and Lebanon. In the second 
half of the book, the author discusses coup 
patterns, the important Islamic military heri- 
tage, the motivations and social origins of the 
officer corps and ends with an evaluation of 
officers as presidents, champions of Arab so- 
cialism and leaders of the Arab revolution. The 
chapters on Egypt clearly emerge as the best 
parts of the book: they are detailed, well docu- 
mented and well analyzed. 

The author's central thesis involves the ques- 
tioning of the "natural course" theory which, 
loosely stated, says that social and political de- 
velopment did not and cannot occur under the 
rule of civilian politicians and that army rule is 
the way to social and political progress in the 
Middle East. It is, however, a plain fact that an 
increasing majority of those Arabs who have 
grown up in the post-World War Two era 
espouse much of the "natural course" theory, be 
it right or wrong. The political scientist's job, 
therefore, is less to question the choice, con- 
sciously made by many Arabs, and more to 
evaluate the political, social and military results 
of that choice. Mr. Be'eri, nonetheless, often 
questions the choice, which then confuses and 
biases his analysis. At one point, he suggests: 

It is hard to find an explanation for the walk-over 

victory [British in 1941] over the Iraqi army 

but the fact is indisputable. One reason may have 
been the excessive politization of the officer corps. 

The activism of the officer politicians brought 

them victories over the politicians in their own 

Country and even over rival officers in their own 

army, but it made the army weaker. They turned 

the army from a force serving the state into a 
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tool in the struggle for hegemony within the state 

and in that way the foundations of both state 

and army are undermined. And what happened 
in Iraq in 1940 repeated itself in Iraq and Syria 

some twenty years later. (p. 39) 

Later on, he argues: "Contemporary Syrian his- 
tory can serve as an outstanding example of 
the plain fact that officer politicians are both 
bad officers and bad politicians" (p. 170). The 
tensions and challenges of the process of mod- 
ernization are such that results áre mixed: some 
officer politicians are good politicians, others 
are not. Many officer politicians are bad officers, 
others are not. And I am sure the author can 
point to some officer politicians in his own 
Israeli society who are both good officers and 
good politicians. In developing societies like 
those in the Arab Middle East, it is useless to 
talk of keeping the military out of politics 
completely: it is in the "natural course" of the 
independence process in these societies that 
everything and everybody is politicized. The 
army, with more power than all other institu- 
tions, often emerges to the top, sometimes 
ruthlessly. Since the politization of the military 
cannot be prevented, it is more relevant to 
examine ways of creating more and better of- 
ficer politicians and/or of recreating among 
post-World War Two generations a degree of 
civil-military trust and cohesion within the of- 
ficer ranks so that boundaries of responsibilities 
can emerge. 

At many points, very perceptive conclusions 
are, unfortunately, obscured in misleading dia- 
logues. For example, in looking at the Arab 
efforts to stop the creation of Istael in 1948, 
the author says that the “ardent activists were 
to be found among right-wing fanatics . . 
{and} veteran Arab Nazi-supporters” who 
served in Arab regular forces and the Jaysh al- 
Ingadh and that “among liberal Arabs war en- 
thusiasm was quite lukewarm" (p. 53). 
Whether one agrees with those highly ques- 
tionable judgments or not, one cannot argue 
with his seemingly contradictory, but I think 
very important, statement on the next page: 
“nearly all the Syrian, Egyptian, Jordanian and 
Iraqi officers who have been staging coups since 
1949 , . . fought on the Palestinian front in 
1948." There have been few coups since 1949 
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that could be classified as right wing. Michel 
‘Aflaq, Salah al-Din al-Baytár and a Akram 
al-Hurini, already removed from the al- 
Hizb al-Qawmi al-Suri, spent time on their 
Palestinian front prior to May 15: they all 
must be labelled, at least, as liberals. That war 
was, as the author suggests, an important mile- 
stone in the politization of significant portions 
of the Syrian, Egyptian and Iraqi officer corps. 

Three other criticisms should be mentioned. 
The author offers many interesting facts about 
officers and events culled from many sources, 
but the relevance of many of these facts to his 
argument is not given, As such, they would 
have been more useful in a footnote or a "who's 
who” appendix. Other, frankly derogatory, 
comments do not belong in this scholarly work 
(for example, see pages 74, 150, 15, 129, 
293-4). Finally, the far too many typographi- 
cal or factual errors in the text and footnotes 
must be noted: to be sure, the responsibility for 
the former lies mostly with the proofreaders, 
and the fact that the book was translated and 
printed in one place and published elsewhere. 
Upon request, those errors I found can be made 
available to the author or publisher. 

This work raises some fundamental issues 
concerning military rule and the “natural course” 
theory. Its treatment is more useful than some 
other, similar works on the Arab military that 
have appeared recently. But there is still a 
basic need for good individual case studies be- 
fore many of the generalizations the author 
makes can be validated. Mr. Be'eri might best 
have concentrated on developing his good 
chapters on Egypt, some portions of which have 
already appeared in English in an excellent 
article ( Asian and African Studies, Vol. 2 
(1966) 1-40). 

A MICHAEL H. VAN DUSEN is a doctoral candidate 


at Johns Hopkins University's School for Advanced 
International Studies. 
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ALGERIA, THE POLITICS OF A SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION, by David and Marina Otta- 
way. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1970. 322 pages. $8.75. 
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REVOLUTION AND POLITICAL LEADERSHIP: 
ALGERIA, 1954-1968, by William B. Quandt. 
Cambridge: MIT Press, 1969. 313 pages. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Irene L. Gendzier 

The cover of the FLN organ, El Moudjabid, 
bears the slogan “The Revolution By the 
People and For the People.” Between 1954 
and 1962, the Algerian Revolution came to 
embody total resistance, politically and existen- 
tially, to French colonization and brutality. Ex- 
ported as a model of what a small, ill equipped - 
nation could do against the superior arms and 
organization of a big power, Algeria became a 
byword for the potential of guerrilla warfare, 
a paradoxical humanization of war. Around the 
event a mythology of suffering and success was 
rapidly created. The suffering and the eventual 
success were real enough, but the elements of 
myth-making were also present and appeared 
to increase in intensity as postwar difficulties 
overshadowed the heroic days of the war. To 
have experienced the moments of anguish and 
victory makes the aftermath that much more 
difficult to bear with indifference. But the pat- 
tern has become so common in the Third World 
that indifference and disillusion must both be 
put aside in favor of sober reevaluation. What 
went wrong after 1962? What are the difficul- 
ties that created division out of apparent unity? 
What has become of the Algerian socialist 
revolution? Have the People been granted 
what they fought so tenaciously to obtain? 
Have they been given the means to take their 
just rewards? 


These are the questions that one must ask in 
contemplating the Algeria of post-1962. The 
answers are difficule and often embarrassing to 
find. Both David and Marina Ottaway and 
William B, Quandt have produced studies dedi- 
cated to these questions and answers. Although 
their approaches to the problem differ (I refer 
to method of research rather than political out- 
look), the situations they observed and what 
they chose to emphasize are quite similar. Otta- 
way was a correspondent for the New York 
Times and Time magazine while in Algeria, 
and Quandt was completing research for his 
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doctorate before joining the Rand Corporation, 
the position he occupied at the time this book 
appeared. 


For both the Ortaways and Quandt the “crisis 
of independence", as the former refer to it, is 
uppermost. That is to say, independence has 
not created conditions in which a stable gov- 
ernment could implement its programs. It ap- 
pears to have done the reverse: in the place 
of unity there is now chaos or, at best, a kind 
of immobilisme which is not a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the kind of dynamic democratic gov- 
ernment which the Algerian Revolution was 
meant to produce. Quandt takes the position 
that revolution per se is a divisive element. He 
takes issue with Fanon’s reverence of the revo- 
lution as a collective act through which the 
people would be reborn. But if Fanon’s vision 
was somewhat excessive, Quandt’s categorical 
pronouncement is almost as irrelevant. It is 
doubtful that it is revolution which creates 
divisiveness just as it is equally doubtful that 
revolutionary fervor can be sustained after the 
political ends desired have been achieved. Ac- 
cording to the Ottaways, who generally pay 
more attention to Algeria’s history than does 
Quandt, division is endemic in the country. It 
existed in the middle ages, it probably existed 
earlier, and political changes have in no sense 
seriously affected the internal relations between 
various groups within the country. These are 
two extremes. It is interesting to speculate on 
how the Ottaways and Quandt arrived at their 
conclusions. In part, it is obvious that the 
Ottaways were disappointed at the contrast be- 
tween the promise and the fulfillment, between 
the Algeria of the Revolution and the Algeria 
of peacetime. Both authors agree that it is not 
ideological matters that account for the clashes 
within the government, and that ideology, in 
general, has been used for foreign consump- 
tion as much as for its own value. The Otta- 
ways are skeptical of Algerian socialism. They 
demonstrate the ambivalence in Ben Bella’s ad- 
herence to socialism although they respect the 
influence which the small group of foreign 
Trotskyites played in his régime. Although the 
theme of internal division runs like a constant 
thread throughout their analysis, the Ottaways 
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do not ignore the real changes that have taken 
place despite some seemingly untransformable 
divisions. In conformity with their downplay- 
ing of socialism as the force that triggered 
change, they point out that it was rather the 
exodus of the European population that created 
a vacuum that allowed Algerians to occupy 
positions they had not held before. The concept 
of axto-gestion which was put into practice 
in order to deal with the land that had been 
abandoned, or taken over by Algerians, likewise 
was inspired by such external changes. Yet, 
auto-gestion was obviously more than a prag- 
matic solution to such change. But here is 
where skepticism is not without reason. Once 
launched, the au£o-gestion movement was sup- 
ported with the greatest ambivalence until those 
interests, both within and outside the govern- 
ment, that were hostile to it, were successful. 
'The erosion of the socialist program of the Ben 
Bella government, and certainly of the Bou- 
medienne government, is virtually a maxim for 
both Ottaways and Quandt, as indeed it has 
been for other European observers of the 
country. 


Instead of encouraging the political educa- 
tion of the masses, particularly the peasantry 
and the workers, this aspect of social change 
has been put aside in favor of other programs. 
In foreign policy the position of solidarity with 
the other countries of the Third World and the 
neutralist, anti-Western bloc has been very 
strong. But in the economy, in its purchase of 
military equipment and in its concern with 
the production of oil politics have been less 
dogmatic. Since the appearance of both books, 
Algeria’s interest in obtaining Western, espe- 
cially American, aid to offset the Soviet presence, 
is but one example of pragmatic diversification 
in the political arena. It is less a surprise that, 
internally, neither Ben Bella nor Boumedienne 
have gone far in the direction of broadening 
the base of their own authority. This is the 
great stumbling block and it points to a prob- 
lem common to other countries in thé same 
region and in the same political situation. Con- 
stitutionalism is adhered to, for form's sake, but 
political parties and a loyal opposition do not 
yet exist with any measure of real authority. 


. 
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In terms of political development, this is the 
central preoccupation of those concerned with 
the future of Algeria. In Quandt’s analysis, the 
transformation of the wartime FLN into a 
stable political organization constituted the 
principal issue dominating political discussions. 
The attempt has not been successful. Quandt 
sees the blame as attributable to the nature of 
the existing Algerian élite. It is this which is 
his own main interest, and it is on this subject 
that he concentrates his energies. Unlike the 
Ottaways who have painted an all inclusive 
portrait of Algeria since 1962, Quandt has 
chosen to deal primarily with the internal 
dynamics of the Algerian élite. 


He agrees on the need for consensus and on 
its absence within the governing circle. The 
institutional aspect of Algerian society seems 
somewhat more promising under the Boume- 
dienne régime, and perhaps under Quandt’s pen, 
than it does in the Ottaways view. But this 
may also reflect the general accord with the non- 
ideological trend which marks the present 
régime; that is an accord on the part of the 
author with his subject. It is difficult and, in 
fact, it would be an error to discuss Quandt’s 
study without paying some close attention to 
the conceptual outlook which he exhibits. 
Where the Ottaways seem genuinely disillu- 
sioned by the name-playing with socialism, they 
do not seem to be skeptical about ideological 
explanations or interpretations of history as 
such. Quandt, on the other hand, lets his read- 
ers know that he does not believe region, re- 
ligion, class og ethnic origi to be critical factors 
in making for differences among his actors—'"a 
combination of historical accidents which had 
produced men whose views of politics differed 
significantly” was to blame. But eclectic history 
is not at all his goal. On the contrary, Quandt be- 
longs to the model building school. He is dis- 
tressed that earlier historians have not been able 
to come up with the real causes and consequences 
of war and revolution, and given the tools of 
the trade he has espoused, he proposes to make 
an attempt in this direction. His ambition is 
best stated by his mentors, Harold D. Lasswell 

.and Daniel Lerner, who commend Quandt in 
their foreword to his book: 
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By attending to the political socialization of the 
Algerian élite in their own life history, he is 
able to differentiate them into five "distinctive 
types of political actors.” By doing so, he can 
deal with those fundamental predispositions among 
decision-makers that account for the intraelite con- 
flics in Algeria's brief past, that specify the "in- 
consistent orientations" in its present, that fore- 
shadow “both the liabilities and the promises" in 
its future. This, to paraphrase Monsieur Jourdain's 
famous discovery, is the nascent language of the 
policy sciences. (p. xl.) 


This, to follow Lasswell and Lerner, is the 
way of the model building mind: it is to erect 
an obscurantist language hidden behind the 
impervious authority of science and technology. 
He who knows the computer can draw graphs 
and tables and he who knows statistics may 
one day control the world. To the extent that 
Quandt follows the method, his work makes for 
difficult reading and little enlightenment. Where 
he abandons it, momentarily, one is treated to 
the grand results of his extensive research. But 
the entire method is not inconsequential, and 
if it is emphasized here, it is because it is so 
much in vogue among political scientists and 
sociologists, who in spite of the alleged revision- 
ism rampant in the school, nonetheless them- 
selves appear to grow in prestige and number 
as they inflict their scholarly tomes on the 
public. It is tempting to analyze the Lasswell- 
Lerner quote in order to see what it says, and 
how it employs language indirectly in order to 
camouflage whatever intentions or sense they 
actually intended. This and numerous other 
examples by Quandt himself can serve as a 
demonstration of something which is dangerous 
and prominent in the same milieu. I refer to 
the implicit assumption that, with scientific 
technology at their disposal these scholar- 
scientists believe that the outcome of their 
research yields a more comprehensive and 
therefore more accurate image of the events 
studied. 'They suggest that it is devoid of 
politics, of ideology, or other corrupting influ- 
ences. It is neutral, it is not “value-laden” as 
the saying does. It is this which implicitly 
Quandt perpetuates, which is, from the point 
of view of any scholar or observer of humanity, 
nonsense and worse. There is in this outlook a 
combination of incredible naïveté and arrogance 
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that seems to be common to those centers of 
higher learning that favor this view. Both are 
apparent in Quandt’s work, in the invention of 
the five actors themselves, the invention for 
which he is assured a place of distinction in 
the hierarchy. From a historical or analytic 
perspective, to devise the following labels and 
to believe, having discovered them, that by 
their manipulation one can reproduce a fac- 
simile of what occurred—during and after a 
revolution—is staggering. The Liberal Poli- 
tician, The Radical Politician, The Revolution- 
ary, the Military and the Intellectual, constitute 
the five. With this key, Algerian élite behavior 
can be codified, but can it be understood? In 
writing of the Revolutionaries, Quandt indicates 
that "violence appeared to provide an answer 
to feelings of both personal and political im- 
potence.” In an age that may well drown in 
its own violence, one cannot remain insensitive 
to the subject at hand. But what does this do 
in terms of allowing one to understand the 
causes of such behavior? The background to 
the statement is as follows: "Their [the Revo- 
lutionaries] family, school, and occupational 
experiences did not produce a strong desire for 
modernization and respect for legality. Rather, 
they seemed much more sensitive to colonialism 
as an attack upon their own self-esteem, and 
in reaction they developed intense feelings of 
their own right to lead the struggle against 
France.” How remarkable! It stifles the imagi- 
nation to consider that this is an attempt to 
comprehend why men chose collective murder 
in place of parliamentary discussion. 


As for the model of élite change, it is a 
model of something else. Algeria, it appears, 
is a model that fits a pattern in which “power 
passes from high-status agitators to lower-status 
administrators.” Unfortunately, the cosmopoli- 
tan high-status administrators and agitators 
“failed to retain control over the nationalist 
movement, and consequently the predicted 
trend toward increased influence of less edu- 
cated, lower-status individuals began before in- 
dependence.” Is it necessary to say more? The 
political neutrality of the author and the intel- 
lectual dynamism that characterizes this con- 
clusion is a sufficient example of one instance 
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of model building. Like the Emperor who 
thought he was wearing fine robes only to 
discover that he was mightily underdressed, 
model building will one day discover that his- 
tory is relevant and that men and movements 
are not actors who agree to be manipulated by 
the antiseptic controls of the political science 
laboratory. 


A IRENE L. GENDZIER is an associate professor of 
history at Boston University and has recently 
visited Algeria in connection with a forthcoming 
work on Frantz Fanon. 


SAINTS OF THE ATLAS, by Ernest Gellner and 
edited by Julian Pitt-Rivers and Ernest 
Gellner. London and Chicago: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson and Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1969. 317 pages. Map. Plates. 63s or $9.50. 


Reviewed by David M. Hart 


Although I do not normally find book- 
reviewing an overly congenial task, it is none- 
theless a real pleasure for me, in many ways, 
to review this most important and impressive 
work by a friend and colleague of over a 
decade's standing. Perhaps the feature of this 
book which struck me the most is its mo- 
mentum-gathering propensity to snowball: I 
had some initial and essentially minor reserva- 
tions while reading the earlier chapters only 
to find, bappily, that the majority of them 
came to vanish the further into the book I 
got. In my opinion, the heavy and most re- 
warding end of the work is definitely its last 
half, or indeed last two-thirds, “in which Pro- 
fessor Gellner really gets down to ethnographic 
brass tacks, after a long and essentially theory- 
oriented introduction (although neither "an- 
thropological theory" nor "ethnography" are 
specified as such via the chapter headings). 
Most satisfactory of all is the gratifying ful- 
fillment of the promise as stated in the definition 
of the problem: the ground is covered very well 
indeed, admirably so, in fact. Furthermore, 
whether or not one agrees with all the inter- 
pretations offered (and for the most part, this 
reviewer, at least, does indeed agree), one must 
admire the tightness, the cogency and the 
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relevance of the argumentation—perhaps due 
in part to Prof. Gellner’s early training in 
philosophy. Paradoxically, it may be this very 
reason, coupled with its author’s impressive 
verbal ability and agility, which at times makes 
the book a bit hard to read (I had to read 
it twice)—and sometimes the documentation 
seems almost too tightly controlled. But as 
a study of a given and specific problem, one 
rooted in the social anthropology of both 
politics and religion, the work is excellent, and 
could hardly be improved upon. 


The problem is defined as follows: to show 
"the working of a hagiarchy, ‘government’. . . 
by hereditary saints in a near anarchic tribal 
environment” (p. 35: I would personally here 
stress “near anarchic”, as nowhere in the region 
under consideration is the political system com- 
pletely anarchic—government is minimal but 
not absent). The region under study is or was 
a key one of “marginal dissidence” (as stated 
in the general chapter on “Background”), as 
seen from the two mutual points of view of the 
area itself and the Moroccan central govern- 
ment: the rugged area of high valleys, deep 
gorges and upland pastures—unpacified until 
1933, and by the French—which constitute the 
geographical center of Morocco as well as its 
altitudinal ceiling, the Central High Atlas. The 
saints in question, known locally in Berber as 
igurramen, are the various Ihansalen lineages 
with their center at Zawiya Ahansal, their three 
nearby villages (Amzrai, Tighanimin and 
Taghya, written "Taria" by the author), and a 
number of other, further and discontinuous 
settlements (between twenty and thirty in all, 
ir seems) which define their overall radius of 
action; and the “near anarchic” tribesmen con- 
cerned are segments of (not the whole of) the 
four large lay tribal groups of the Ait ‘Atta, Ait 
Sukhman, Ait Massad and Ait Yafilman. Of 
these, the last, the only one which is a con- 
federation in the true sense rather than a tribe, 
appears to be the least important in the present 
context; and I hope that Prof. Gellner will 
forgive me for writing their names in a manner 
which I think to be more in.accord with ac- 
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literations on pp. 305-306, for which indeed 
he must, as he admits, take full responsibility.) 
But the introductory note on dramatis per- 
sonnae, or rather, group personalities involved, 
and the amusing quotation from Les Africanus, 
were valuable inclusions, and the photographs 
are very nice—simply because in so many an- 
thropological studies they are not. Many of 
them, furthermore, I recognize, having, myself, 
a certain acquaintance with the region in ques- 
tion. But a few more detailed maps of this 
region, and not just a more pinpointing of it, 
in overlay form, on an otherwise largely blank 
outline map of Morocco, as on p. 30, would 
have been very helpful. For anyone who does 
know the region, this single map offered ap- 
pears oversimplified—quite unlike the genea- 
logical charters presented later in the real core 
of the study. 


The essentially “interactional” aspects of this 
study—which involve not only the relationships 
between saints and lay tribesmen, but those, 
within the hagiarchy itself, between latent and 
effective saints—requite that an account be 
given of each of the social and structural forms 
involved. This is most admirably done, and 
the anthropological theory of segmentation is 
convincingly shown to apply throughout, al- 
though its application differs from one category 
to the next. Lay groups are symmetrical and 
egalitarian, revering the shrines of saints who 
are not their own ancestors; they have “Oc- 
camist” genealogies (by which is meant that 
ancestors are not multiplied beyond functional 
or structural necessity) and a tendency toward 
endogamy (the contexts of which should, in my 
opinion, have been further explored), but with 
asymmetrical rights (in that no rights are 
claimed for importation but non-exportation of 
brides). Holy groups, on the other hand, are 
inegalitarian, with an uneven and sharp con- 
centration of wealth and prestige, with un- 
symmetrical kinship systems in which some 
groups seem to have more ancestors than others, 
and with richer genealogies—all of which go 
back, by definition, to the founding ancestor 





cepted rules (such as these may be) of trans- 
literation. (He has a note on his own trans- 


himself, for such genealogies, whether real or 
alleged (in this case, plainly the latter), are a 


Sidi Sa'id Ahansal and then to the Prophet  . 
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stock-in-trade of any holy lineage—and with 
very discontinuous settlements in space. They 
further claim unreciprocated rights to marry any 
other tribe’s daughters, and not to hand out 
their own (pp. 68-9). 

Genealogy for the saints is crucial; and in- 
deed the sanctity of the Zgzrramen is largely a 
function of their descent from the Prophet, ac- 
cepted by the lay tribes (Vox Dei is ultimately 
Vox Populi) and alleged by themselves; and 
hence saintliness is hereditary. A further crucial 
point in the distinction between Zgzrramen and 
lay tribes in general is the highly discontinuous 
distribution of saintly lineages; quite unlike a 
situation with which I am familiar in tribal 
regions of Northern Morocco, these lineages 
tend to be found, spatially, not within the ter- 
ritories of lay tribes, but on the frontiers be- 
tween these tribes. "This fact assumes a capital 
importance in terms of one of the major saintly 
rôles, the arbitration of inter-tribal conflicts. 
There are numerous other saintly roles as well, 
and all are spelled out: one of them is that 
of officiating at the annual elections of the lo- 
calized clan or territorial chiefs (known as 
amghar, pl. imgharen) of the lay tribes, and it 
is this particular one, perhaps, which under- 
scores the essential fact of saintly pacifism, as 
opposed to the violence of ordinary lay tribes- 
men, a violence which was either expressed 
positively through the bloodfeud or through 
outright warfare with neighboring tribes, or 
negatively through the supernatural sanctions 
embodied in the legal decision procedure of the 
collective oath (which was rescinded by inde- 
pendent Morocco in 1956 with the abrogation 
of the Berber Dahir). 


The relationship between the saintly line- 
ages and the lay tribes, to whom the former 
represent Islim and “are Islam" (p. 149), is 
perbaps the most overtly central feature of the 
book, as expressed in the definition of the 
problem; but there are other sets of relation- 
ships which are no less fascinating. The bulk 
of these center around the saintly families them- 
selves, the effective sheep and and latent goats; 
and the details of these tangled relationships 
emerge in what I consider the core of Prof. 
Gellner's work, during the course of the final 
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"Reldwork-ethnography" two-thirds of the book. 
"There is very considerable differentiation indeed 
here, all of it most skillfully and probingly 
explored, between the various families resident 
at Zawiya Ahansal itself, to say nothing of 
the other Ibansalen villages and discontinuous 
settlements elsewhere in the region. (The 
“Dancing War" between Zawiya Ahansal and 
the newer puritans who became the nucleus at 
Tamga is perhaps the most striking example.) 
A saint is he who is held to be one, both in the 
eyes of his peers and in those of the lay tribes 
(again, the “Vox Dei Equals Vox Populi” prin- 
ciple); but the baraka or "blessing" conferred 
by God (along with miracle-working ability) 
seems in fact to be very diffuse among these 
holy lineages and does not necessarily appear 
to be concentrated or “clustered” exclusively in 
any single line, as tends to happen in other 
parts of Morocco. This is the reason why the 
“election” of saints is, by contrast to that of lay 
trbial chiefs or zmgbarem (sing. amghar), a 
long-drawn-out affair, lasting over generations, 
and one which is in effect more an elimination 
or sloughing-off of laicized lineages than a real 
election—indeed, it seems more a "selection." 
Here again the "holy permanent agurram by 
the Will of God" is polarized with the "lay, 
annually rotated amghar by the Will of the 
complementary sections" (p. 86), in an in- 
finitesimally slow game of musical chairs as 
opposed to a "fatalistic merry-go-round". (Pro- 
fessor Gellner's principle of rotation and com- 
plementarity in lay elections should be defined 
here: if a tribe hds three top segments, and it 
is the turn of one of them, A, to provide the 
chief for all of them that year, the other two, 
B and C, do the electing within and from the 
chief-producing segment A; the next year it 
is B's turn, while A and C do the electing, and 
so on. The concept is one which is extremely 
useful for any analysis of the traditional politi- 
cal system of the area, as I have acknowledged 
elsewhere; but it does not seem entirely true 
to say, as the author does on p. 88, that the 
rules governing such election have heretofore 
been ignored, for several French writers, to give 
them their due, have commented on the annual 


rotation factor in this connection, even if they 
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have failed to note that of complementarity and 
hence to recognize the total process.) 


Many other points of great interest in this 
book would merit discussion, but in a short 
review there is simply not the space available 
to do justice to them. Nonetheless, I should 
perhaps now point out a number of instances 
where, if I understand the matter correctly, I 
either do not entirely share Prof. Gellner's 
point of view or where I think additional com- 
ments or qualifications on his part would have 
been helpful. So here comes some minor “nit- 
picking.” One point must surely have been a 
pure and simple printer's error of omission, 
regarding Morocco as “the only part directly 
or indirectly of the Ottoman Empire” (p. 13); 
but the reference to a “medieval heresy with a 
Koran in Berber” (p. 15) seems an oversimp- 
lification, as there were at least two such 
heresies, the Barghwata and the Ghumara. 
Again (p. 18), the allegation that “xenophobic 
pretenders” were defeated by the French is 
hardly true of the most important of them, Bu 
Hmara, whose defeat occurred three years 
before the establishment of the Protectorate. 
The use of "bloodwealth" to refer to what is 
obviously the diya concept would perhaps have 
been better than "bloodmoney," as diya in the 
Central Atlas was often or usually paid in sheep 
(p. 19). What the author terms "levirate" 
should, I am almost certain, really read “widow 
inheritance" (p. 197): I would argue that the 
two institutions are quite distinct, and it seems 
highly likely that in the cage under discussion 
here, children born of such*marriages take the 
name of their actual physical father or genitor 
and not that of his deceased brother whose 
widow he remarries. The assertion that "social 
groups are strongly endogamous" needs both 
amplification and qualification: what kind of 
endogamy is at issue here (p. 38)? One also 
would like to know just how common patri- 
lateral parallel cousin marriage actually is among 
lay tribes (p. 64). No statistics or estimates 
are given, and my own genealogical information 
(for the Ait ‘Atta of Usikis, who receive textual 





mention) leads me to believe thar ir is d 


less common than one's informants would have 


one believe, 
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On p. 42, the statement that in actual seg- 
mentary societies, cross-cutting ties are unim- 
portant also seems to me to need amplification 
and contextual redefinition; and hence on p. 67 
I am dubious about the idea that “ff alliance 
is simply a “kink and variant” in the segmentary 
system: in the North Moroccan Rif, where lif 
alliances frequently crosscut segmentary tribal 
structures, this is hardly the case. Furthermore, 
if, as Gellner himself very convincingly demon- 
strates, ff alliance systems are essentially a red 
herring and as such irrelevant to his area, why 
bother to introduce the concept at all? The 
Ibansalen hagiarchy (and doubtless other simi- 
lar hagiarchies elsewhere) is indeed a recog- 
nized exception to Montagne’s “oscillation 
theory” of Berber political forms between the 
“organized anarchy of small tribal republics” 
to “petty supra-tribal tyrannies” (as with the 
Glawi). Although I too believe, and strongly, 
that Montagne's analysis of Iff systems in terms 
of a chessboard analogy was basically mistaken, 
my own reasons for doing so may be rather 
different from Gellner’s, even though I would 
of course admit that Montagne was equally 
basically right in noting that in characteristic 
form liffa in the “classical” sense tended to 
be restricted to sedentary agricultural Berber 
tribes, and not properly applicable to trans- 
humant ones such as these here. On another 
matter, although Prof. Gellner is entirely cor- 
rect in stating that Berber clans are not totemic, 
why does he then complicate the issue (ad- 
mittedly, he does so only in a footnote) by 
invoking even “vestigial” totemism, when in 
fact such “totemic” animal names of clans which 
do occur can easily be explained on other, 
simpler grounds (e.g., “jackal” clan as nickname 
of crafty, cunning, possibly even sheepstealing 
clan ancestor)? (p. 56) Also, on the same 
page, and perhaps more serious: "friendly" 
fraternal relationships do not always necessarily 
ensue between two groups, irrespective of size 
or of level of segmentation, which are consid- 
ered to be the descendants of brothers, at least 
in other parts of Morocco: in the Rif, as it 


which quite often crystallized into ones of active 
and enduring hostility. 
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I should also perhaps make some com- 
ments on  Gellner's observations on the 
Ait ‘Atta, among whom I lived and worked, off 
and on, for two years. It is factually incorrect 
to say (pp. 58-9) that each of the Ait ‘Atta sub- 
clans possesses land in al} (author's italics) the 
numerous clan areas, although the theory or 
idea of which this statement is a contextual 
part is not invalidated by it, and is indeed ulti- 
mately correct, although a shortcut has evidently 
been taken to arrive at it. Reduplication and 
discontinuity of Ait ‘Atta clans is in this sense 
only partial, although it may seem at first 
glance to be total. Further, each Ait ‘Atta clan is 
not represented at each frontier, although, again, 
most are, at most frontiers. And on pp. 172-4, 
where he gives a proper summary of his views 
on the Ait ‘Atta, the “secular arm” of Sidi 
Sa'id Ahansal as sanctified by tradition, I would 
venture to say that Professor Gellner either 
misses or sidesteps a most vital feature, indeed 
the crucial feature, of the internal organization 
and structure of the Ait ‘Atta: the explicit, 
avowed usage by them of the khams khmas 
or “five fifths” concept as a basic ideologic and 
organizational principle, one which I have dis- 
cussed in some detail elsewhere (cf. D. M. 
Hart, “Segmentary Systems and the Role of 
‘Five Fifths’ in Tribal Morocco”, Revue de 
l'Occident. Musulman et de la Méditérrannée, 
Ill, 1, 1967, pp. 65-95). It is precisely this 
concept, which crops up here and there to work 
in different ways in other parts of Morocco as 
well, which not only makes clan discontinuity 
possible but which validates it, into the bargain. 
The point is, indeed, that each of the major 
clans, as aforesaid, is not actually represented at 
center of ‘Atta-land or in each of the clan-areas 
or even at the frontiers: some only are repre- 
sented at each of these points, and here is 
where the “five fifths” come in, because the 
“fifths”, as a result of their inherent property 
of clan recombination, do indeed cover all 
of ‘Acta-land. At the capital of Igharm Amazdar 
there was not only a “national court of appeal”, 
but it was also here where the top chiefs of all 
the Ait ‘Atta were annually elected by rotation 
and complementarity among the “fifths” in 
question; and in this case they were the crucial 
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units of election. The existence of the "fifths" 
coupled with the alleged descent from Dadda 
‘Atta give the Ait ‘Atta their very specific and 
rather unique structural ideology. It is further- 
more nowhere noted that the Ait ‘Atta are ad- 
ditionally unique in the region (to which-most 
of them are in fact ex-centric) in having both 
a top chief and a capital: their internal cohesion 
depended fully as much on these factors and on 
the "five fifths"principle as it did or does today 
on the pasture rights issue (admittedly im- 
portant, and skilfully handled in the book, but 
only one issue among several) invoked by the 
author. It is of course possible, and even prob- 
able, that clan discontinuity "came first”, ie., 
that it predated the notion of "five fifths" in 
historical time, although this does not matter; 
but what does matter, and very much so, is 
precisely that such discontinuity, in a tribe 
as large as this one, could only be effectively 
perpetuated, with the concurrent political par- 
ticipation of all clans (in elections, etc.), 
through the crucial and wider cohesion- 
promoting mechanism of “five fifths"—a 
mechanism quite lacking among the Ait Sukh- 
man, for instance, who being a good deal 
smaller did not need to resort to it and who 
were able to keep their own clan discontinuity 
securely going on rather different bases. Clan 
and territorial considerations for election pur- 
poses at Igharm Amazdar are not just "shot 
through" (p. 59) as they stand: it is the "five 
fifths” principle which "shoots them through”. 
And, as stated, the existence of a single top 
chief for all the Ait "Atta in days past, quite 
aside from the regional "land "chiefs" (who, 
incidentally, usually nominate, and are not 
merely allocated, p. 84, their zZbab n-tmuren, 
lit. "possessors-of-parts" and not “elders-of- 
parts", the headmen of their constituent line- 
ages, while it is usually the outgoing chief, at 
elections, who ritually places the grass in the 
turban of the incoming one, even though an 
officiating saint may be present) is of extreme 
interest and is, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
highlighted or contrasted with the fact that 
no such phenomenon existed in other nearby 
lay tribes; and I would say this while freely 
admitting that even top Ait ‘Atta chiefs were 
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indeed "lame ducks". Finally, although the 
Ait ‘Atta do certainly maintain that marriages 
among them follow clan rather than territorial 
affiliations, this is by no means true in an abso- 
lutely literal sense: I know of a good many 
exceptions. 

The above specific reservations about the 
Ait ‘Atta, however, are, in sum, the only really 
serious ones that I have about this book, if I 
have otherwise understood it correctly: one 
interpretational reservation and a number of 
minor nits to pick is, I should say, a pretty fair 
score for any book review anywhere. One might 
perhaps, too, have liked to have learned more 
about the Ait Massad: the point is made, on 
p. 60, that they form a compact valley system 
without ecological diversification and with com- 
pact rather than discontinuous clans, but the 
equally crucial question, to my mind, of whether 
or not they are genealogically based is not really 
answered—for although most of the tribes in 
the region are so based, some, on its peripheries, 
are not, and it seems that elsewhere in Morocco, 
most other tribes are likewise not so based: 
territoriality and heterogeneity in clan composi- 
tion are apt to be the overriding considerations. 
Some more concrete information, too, of a 
“budgetary” nature on ziyara donations by lay 
tribesmen to the saints, and on the expenses of 
the latter in entertainment of laymen would 
have helped to buttress the author's otherwise 
very convincing argument on this score on pp. 
210-12: he does, however, disclaim that his 
is an economic study, and indeed one might 
well wonder how easy suc "confidential" eco- 
nomic information would have been to obtain 
in the field—for Berber tribesmen have tradi- 
tionally resisted tax-collectors, of all sorts! 


Hence these—as well as my reservations on 


the Ait ‘Atta material—are really very minor. 


points in a work which is otherwise of great 
merit, and a major contribution to the sociology 
of Berber Morocco. Professor Gellner is to be 
congratulated on a first-class job, and my only 
real regret, on having read his work, is that 
he did not supply us with s fe field doc- 


model of hagiarchy within Be ance which 
'he has just given us with so much erudition 
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and skill. 

A Davin HART is an anthropologist who lives north 
of Almeria, Spain and whose work on a major 
tribe of the Moroccan Rif is forthcoming. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


PALESTINE IS MY COUNTRY: THE STORY OF 
MUSA ALAMI, by Sir Geoffrey Furlonge. 
New York: Praeger, 1969. viii + 239 pages. 
$695. 


Reviewed by Georgiana G. Stevens 


This book is essentially the story of a human 
spirit. As Sir Geoffrey reviews it in this short 
and poignant book, it reveals a resiliance and 
faith which few of his fellow Palestinians have 
matched. Musa Alami’s service began first as 
an official in the Mandate Government, later 
as spokesman for Palestine at the founding of 
the Arab League in 1944, again as head of the 
Palestine Offices first set up to explain their 
case in overseas capitals. Finally his work as 
founder of the Arab Development Society and 
the famous farm school at Jericho has demon- 
strated the virtue and tribulations of such 
courageous single efforts. 

Sir Geoffrey gives enough description of 
Musa Alami’s birth in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, and the rôle of his family as landowners 
and patrons of those who worked the land, 
to explain why in Ottoman times such families 
carried the responsibilities and prestige that 
they did. Later in the Mandate period these 
same heads of families were drawn naturally 
into government service. Musa Alami's own 
work was as Junior Crown Counsel in Jeru- 
salem under Norman Bentwich, and later as a 
Private Secretary to the then High Commis- 
sioner, General Sir Arthur Wauchope. His 
education at Trinity College and his work in 
Jerusalem gave him a firm faith in the ultimate 
British sense of fairness and justice. Almost to 
the end of the Mandate he believed these would 
prevent a weighted division of Palestine. 

s all of his anguish over this issue Musa 





dis Arab Higher Comuniiee of Hi Amin 
al-Husayni, the Mufti. He understood as they 
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did not the difference between arguments which 
appeal to Arabs and those which count with 
the outside world. He made and kept friends 
among moderate Jewish leaders like Judah 
Magnes. It is easy to see from the account in 
this book why he was isolated and why his 
fastidiousness and sense of balance forced him 
into isolation. 

After partition he sought to play a non- 
political rôle. He was determined to try to do 
something for the refugees streaming eastward 
into the Jordan valley. Sheer desperation made 
him take a concession of wasteland acreage 
near Jericho and start drilling for water. The 
actual discovery of water after hand digging to 
a depth of 75 feet was the turning point. From 
here on Sir Geoffrey describes well the many 
problems which beset the establishment of the 
school, which for nearly twenty years has res- 
cued Palestinian youths and trained them to 
be useful citizens. 

Now in occupied territory, the school con- 
tinues, in spite of sporadic shellfire and many 
technical obstacles. Musa Alami’s first visit 
there this year has helped to seal an agreement 
with the military occupation authorities that it 
shall be unmolested. It still stands as a symbol 
of perseverance in adversity, as does its founder 
for his scattered people. 


A GEORGIANA G., STEVENS is a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Middle East Institute. 


HISTORY, RELIGION AND 
LITERATURE 


FAZIL HUSNU DAGLARCA: SELECTED POEMS, 
translated by Talat Sait Halman. Pittsburgh: 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1969. xxxix + 
195 pages. $4.95. $2.50 in paper. 


Reviewed by Abmet Ó. Evin 


Among contemporary Turkish poets, Fazil 
Hüsnü Daglarca's place is unique in that he has 
never totally identified himself with any group 
or school of poets. Nor has he confined himself 
to writing a single type of poetry: as Mr. 
Nayir points out in his introduction, Daflarca 
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achieved "equally impressive success in the epic 
genre, in lyric and inspirational verse, in satire, 
and in the poetry of social criticism." But 
neither his uniqueness nor his ability to write 
diverse types of poetry are clues to Daglarca's 
greatness; they are, rather, a result of his being 
a great poet not only in the making but also 
in the conceiving of a poem. The prominent 
quality of Daglarca is that he is an intensely 
passionate and, at times, nostalgic person. Un- 
like most of his contemporaries who have been 
writing for poems' sake and thus liberating 
Turkish poetry from its traditional inflexible 
structure, Dağlarca wrote poems as expressions 
of his intense feelings and acute awareness of 
his experiences. 


Experience, for Daglarca, has been every- 
thing he saw and felt as well as everything he 
thought about. His coming into close contact 
with nature as an army officer in Anatolia has 
been as inspiring an experience for him as his 
view of Turkish history and his intense long- 
ing for the brotherhood of all mankind. The 
greatness of Daglarca’s poetry, therefore, lies 
in his ability to recreate his experience in uni- 
versal terms. There is a ripe, pregnant quality 
in these lyrics of thought and epics of feelings, 
and that quality is masterfully brought to the 
English reader in Talat Halman’s superb trans- 
lation. The last stanza of the poem “Audience”, 
for example, brilliantly conveys Dajlarca’s 
universalization of glory (and Halman’s refined 
skill): 

Noble and hale, glorious and supreme, 

Farther than the mind’s eye can,see through, 

I am Halim the Third. 

Mountains and rocks, who are you? 

Thus, to Daglarca, our past is with us, because 
it made us, and his universalization does not 
have the personalized lament of Shelley's sic 
transit gloria mundi theme. 

Apart from singing of the past glories, the 
unrealized brotherhood of mankind 

Here or in India or in Africa, 

All things resemble each other, 
and of current suffering and war 

This is combat, I know. 

Burn my heart. 

Burn my loves if you like, 


But don't burn my rice paddies. 
s 
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Dağlarca also draws sketches of simplier feel- 
ings in life which make it beautiful in their 
intimacy: 

The widow's 

Cat 


Is warmer 
‘Than the bride’s cat, 


and, 

If you understand 

Love me. 

Know more if you are lovely 

And love more. 

At times the English reader may find weighty 
and non-poetic words in the translation. This, 
however, is not the translator’s fault: Daglarca’s 
diction which, in Nurullah Atac’s word, “is 
unfamiliar—neither bookish nor colloquial,” 
and his interest in generating new words make 
it very difficult to convey together the thought 
and aura of DaBlarca's poetry in a foreign 
tongue. Talat Halman has overcome many an 
obstacle in translating the poems. He has not 
only presented the English reader with a much 
needed book on Turkish poetry, but has also 
added an important volume to poetry in the 
English language. 


A A. Ö. EVIN is a Turkish instructor at Columbia 
University. 


JEWS IN THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL LIFE 
OF MEDIAEVAL ISLAM, by Walter J. Fischel. 
New York: Ktav Publishing House, 1969. 
xxvii + 125 pages. Appen. Index. $6.95. 


Jews IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY EGYPT, by 
Jacob M. Landau. New*York: New York 
Univ. Press, 1969. 354 pages, Illus. Bibl. 
Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by David Kimche 

One of the most basic of the precepts of 
Islam, first laid down in the Qurān and later 
expounded in the Hadith, establishes the politi- 
cal demarcation line between Muslims and 
“non-believers,” between Muslim conquerors 
and their non-Muslim subjects. The Jews and 
Christians, pace enjoying special privileges 


were, aeverheless, obviously on the "wrong 
side of the demarcation line. They were, in 
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the words of Professor Fischel deprived of 
political and social equality, and were "basi- 
cally ‘second-class citizens which only con- 
version to Islam could change" (p. x). 

Yet this basic political division was not 
rigidly adhered to. Professor Fischel, in his 
Jews in tbe Economic and Political Life of 
Mediaeval Islam, brings us examples of Jews 
who occupied leading positions in the political 
and economic establishments of the ‘Abbasid, 
Fatimid and Ilkhàn dynasties. He describes the 
activities of Jews such as the Court bankers 
Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram at the 
Court of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Muqtadir, or 
the Jewish vizier Rashid al-Dawla, the well 
known historian and physician who served 
under Ghazan Khan. “It was in these men,” 
states Fischel, “that the institution of the Court 
Jew found its most pronounced manifestation 
in mediaeval Islam" (p. xii). 

The fact that these Jews occupied such illus- 
trious posts does not, however, mean that Jews 
were not persecuted or discriminated against in 
the Islamic countries during the Middle Ages. 
The examples brought by Professor Fischel 
were very much the exceptions to the rule, and 
even among these examples there were cases 
of threats against the Jewish bankers of “in- 
flicting penalties on you that may affect you 
and your heirs for ever” (p. 23) in order to 
extract loans from them. What does emerge 
most clearly from Professor Fischel's learned 
treatise is that Jews reached the highest posi- 
tions in the economic and political establish- 
ments of the Islamic régimes during the Middle 
Ages, and this despite the Qur'ánic ban men- 
tioned above. Professor Fischel’s research, 
which was first printed in 1937, added a valu- 
able contribution to the knowledge on the 
Islamic dynasties of the Middle Ages; his book 
is fully documented and the evidence he has 
procured is presented in a most skillful and 
scholarly fashion. 

There are similar cases of Jews reaching the 
pinnacles of economic and political activity in 
Feypt in the dp RU a. Professor 

id 





cias picture ol a Jewish, community strug- 
gling for existence in an antagonistic Muslim 
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society. In his words, “they fought a constant 
battle for existence and tried to rid themselves 
of discriminatory conditions in a hostile en- 
vironment” (p. 16). Landau quotes a number 
of sources giving evidence of the great hostility 
shown by the Egyptians for the Jews. Thus, 
Lane writes that “they are held in the utmost 
contempt and abhorrence by the Muslims,” 
while a generation later Moritz Luttke reports 
that “the Muslim hates no other religion as 
he hates that of the Jews” (p. 18). 

Yet despite this hostility the Jewish com- 
munity grew rapidly in numbers during the 
nineteenth century. Estimated at a bare seven 
thousand in the first half of the century, the 
number of Jews in Egypt had risen to 25,000 
by 1897 and close to 60,000 by 1917. They 
were, in fact, tolerated, though the characteris- 
tics which distinguished their behavior were 
generally those of fear and caution. Yet, the 
community maintained its Jewish identity and 
character to a remarkable degree. A Zionist 
movement was established in Egypt even before 
the first Zionist Congress was held in 1897, 
and an attempt to set up a Hebrew press was 
made in Cairo as early as 1740. Professor 
Landau provides ample details concerning the 
internal organization and external relationships 
of Egypts Jews, which together give a coherent 
picture of the way of life of this particular 
community in Egypt in the nineteenth century. 
His book is of special interest in view of the 
fact that this, one of the most ancient Jewish 
communities of the Diaspora, has virtually 
ceased to exist with the departure during these 
past months of the last thousands of Jews living 


in Egypt. 


A DAVID KIMCHE is a Research Fellow of the 
Reuven Shiloah Institute in Tel Aviv. His latest 
book The Afro-Asian Movement: Ideology and 
Foreign Policy in Afro-Asia is to be published 
shortly. 


SOCIOLOGY 


MIDDLE EASTERN CITIES: A SYMPOSIUM ON 
ANCIENT, ISLAMIC, AND CONTEMPORARY 
MIDDLE EASTERN URBANISM, edited by Ira 
Lapides. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1969. xi + 196 pages. Map. Index. $6.00. 
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Reviewed by Peter Dodd . 

The title of this book, Middle Eastern Cities, 
brings to mind a travelogue of exotic experi- 
ence, something like Ian Fleming’s Thrilling 
Cities. But the reader will find no mention of 
the Casbah. Instead, Ira Lapidus and his col- 
leagues present a thoughtful guide to current 
research and thinking about urban areas in 
the Middle East. It is the outcome of a sym- 
posium held in Berkeley in 1966, where each 
of the seven papers was presented and then 
discussed at length. The book contains the text 
of each paper, a summary of the discussion of 
following each presentation, brief editorial 
introductions, and a summarizing essay by 
Robert Adams. The seven principal contribu- 
tors represent a variety of disciplines: an art 
historian, an economist, a sociologist, an an- 
thropologist, and three historians. 

While Middle Eastern cities, past and present, 
have recently been the focus of much scholarly 
interest and at least five similar symposia, there 
is still much to be learned. As the papers in 
this volume make clear, many of the questions 
about this topic have to be answered anew. 
Indeed, several of the authors are not even sure 
whether the right questions have been asked. 

The papers are divided chronologically into 
the three periods indicated by the title of the 
symposium: ancient, Islamic and contemporary. 
The ancient period is represented by only one 
paper, while the other two periods, with three 
papers each, are more comprehensively treated. 
A: L. Oppenheim's description of the Baby- 
lonian city of Sippar is thus isplated by more 
than two thousand years and vast cultural 
changes from the topics treated by the other 
papers. Adams, in his summarizing paper, 
makes a case for the continuity between Baby- 
lonian and Arab-Islamic cities, but it is not 
the most telling of the points that he makes. 
For instance, Adams also observes that the 
papers of the symposium tend to see the Middle 
East only within its own context, without com- 
parison to other parts of the “developing” world. 

Three papers, by Ira Lapidus, S. D. Goitein, 
and Oleg Grabar, deal with “medieval” Islim, 
the period of the ninth through the fifteenth 
centuries. Not one of them is content with 
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the conventional wisdom; old ideas are de- 
throned and new ones sought for. Based on his 
study of Muslim cities, Lapidus recommends 
that the comcept of city itself be abandoned, 
as in city versus countryside. Instead, he would 
substitute some more comprehensive concept, 
perhaps that of region, integrating “villages, 
quarters, suburbs, and towns” (p. 74). In a 
similarly critical vein, Goitein questions the 
importance of city life of the professional 
corporations, “the guilds of the merchants, 
artisans, and scholars” (p. 93). Although 
Massignon and others have characterized these 
corporations as vital to the life of the Islamic 
city, Goitein states that “. . . there is not a 
shred of evidence that this is true for the ninth 
through the thirteenth centuries (sdem). These 
are strong words, but Goitein cites a wealth of 
evidence from his research on the Cairo Geniza 
documents in support of his position. (The 
Geniza documents come from the Jewish com- 
munity in Fustát in the 10th-13th centuries 
and have been published by Goitein, in 1967, 
and by S. Shaked in 1964.) 

In his paper, Oleg Grabar reevaluates ideas 
about the Islamic city in the light of archeologi- 
cal evidence and concludes that "this evidence 
does not appear to coincide with the theoretical 
statements made by classical Muslim writers" 
(p. 41). Since many scholars have relied on 
precisely these Muslim writers, another range 
of questions is opened up. Apparently life 
in these medieval Muslim cities was not lived 
the way the sources say that it was lived. By 
indicating this discrepancy, Grabar shows the 
need for reconsidering these sources. He also 
suggests a sequence of stages in the evolution 
of these cities. 

Three papers, by Charles Issawi, John Gulick, 
and Janet Abu-Lughod, deal with contemporary 
Middle Eastern cities. On the process of urbani- 
zation Issawi assembles evidence on the percent 
of population living in urban areas, for most of 
the countries of the Middle East in the period 
from 1800 to the present. His search of sources 
is impressive, but the central concept of “over- 


to set a statistical definition of over-urbaniza- 
tion but it is not yet clear what consequences 
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over- or under-urbanization have for a society. 
It is commonly assumed that over-urbanization 
is economically undesirable. However, in coun- 
tries with a large sector of the population that 
is illiterate and underemployed, it may be no 
great advantage to have this population scat- 
tered throughout the rural areas. In cities, this 
sector of the population is accessible to educa- 
tion, to health facilities, and to communication 
media. Over-urbanization needs further study. 

In a consciously systematic paper, John 
Gulick sets forth nine "rural-urban trait com- 
plexes” and assembles evidence, for each trait 
complex, on the differences and similarities 
between utban and rural areas. Gulick's ap- 
proach, of all the papers in the book, is most 
amenable to comparison with other areas, in 
the sense that is not specifically, tied to the 
Middle East. At the symposium, it came in for 
strong criticism, and this is perhaps indicative 
of the current state of knowledge on the Middle 
East. On the one hand, we are not happy with 
the concepts that we are using. On the other 
hand, the introduction of new concepts, how- 
ever imaginative, is decried as inappropriate to 
the area. 

Janet Abu-Lughod, in a meticulous survey 
of contemporary Cairo, suggests an answer to 
the problem of the gap between old and new, 
between the baladi quarters of Old Cairo and 
the Darb-al-Ahmar and the ‘Gold Coasts’ of 
Garden City and Zamalak. Her use of census 
data gives a picture of the new urban classes, 
a sector of Middle Eastern society that has been 
little studied. Almost half the population of 
Cairo (1960 census) now lives in these “grey” 
areas, “in which both rural and traditional roots 
are fast being exchanged for the future promised 
by the Revolution” (p. 180). 


The participants at the symposium were 
clearly unhappy with the concepts of city and 
of urbanism. These concepts tie us too clearly 
to Western experience and to our theories about 
Western cities, to guilds, communes, polis and 
civitas, By using these concepts one is led to 
compare Middle Eastern cities (and, for that 


i . It is possible matter, cities in much of the non-Western 


world) with the Western model delineated by `~ 
Henri Pirenne, Max Weber, Robert E. Park, ’ 
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Louis Wirth, and others. Clearly, the Middle 
Eastern cities deviate, and previous generations 
of scholars have explained the deviations in 
terms of Oriental despotism, of Islamic rigidity, 
or Ottoman incompetence. The authors of this 
book have gone beyond these explanations by 
seeking to re-formulate the questions. 

Among the eighteen persons listed as con- 
tributers and discussants at the symposium, 
there is not one Muslim. Given the importance 
of Islim to the theme of the symposium (and 
the papers repeatedly recognize this im- 
portance), this is a curious omission. There is 
only one Arab, Issawi, and he has long been 
resident in the United States. In these respects, 
scholarship seems to follow the flag, and the 
silken curtain continues to divide the United 
States from the Arab-Islamic world. Notwith- 
standing, Middle Eastern Cities is an important 
and carefully produced contribution to our 
knowledge of the area. The editor, authors, 
and organizers of the symposium deserve warm 
praise. 


A PETER Dopp is a member of the Department of 
Sociology at the American University of Beirut 
in Lebanon. 


The Middle East Journal regrets that it 
did not acknowledge Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press (32 East 57th Street, New 
York, New York 10022) as the publisher 


of Religion in the Middle East: Three 
Religions in Concord and Conflict edited 
by A. J. Arberry in a review (MEJ 24, 
no. 2 (1970) 252-3). 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 1946, 
VoL IIL Paris Peace Conference: Proceedings. 
Vol. IV. Paris Peace Conference: Documents, 
edited in The Historical Office, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Department of State. Dept. of State Pub- 
lications nos. 8491 and 8492. Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1970. 882 and 956 pages. $5.25 and 
$5.50. 
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In 1947 The Department of State published an 
offset volume, Paris Peace Conference: Selected Docu- 
ments, It has now come forth with these two con- 
venient and comprehensive documentary volumes, 
which cover the period of the Paris Peace Conference 
(July 29-October 15, 1946), and include the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
their Deputies, as well as those of the Peace Con- 
ference itself. Documentation is confined exclusively 
to this period and should be studied, among other 
things, along with Volumes VI and VII which con- 
tain related materials bearing on Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union, the Near East and Africa. The 
Paris Peace Conference, it will be recalled, dealt with 
the Treaties of Peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. Insofar as students of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East are con- 
cerned, attention will center on the problems of 
Greece and Libya and their destiny in post-World War 
Il affairs. One will also find ample indications of the 
beginnings of the Soviet drive into that area. On the 
problem of the Turkish Straits, it is interesting to 
recall the Molotov observation on October 10, 1946: 


At Potsdam President Truman and Mr. Byrnes had 
widened the scale of discussion by taking up the 
question of the regime for che Danube, the Rhine 
and the Black Sea Straits at one time. The previ- 
ous Danube regime established in 1856 was the 
expression of imperialism and while Mr. Bevin 
had said that Great Britain had abandoned the 
imperialism of the 19th century a regime similar 
to the previous imperialistic regime was now put 
forward. It was not possible for the Soviet Union 
to accept this project. Why was there such con- 
centration on nondiscrimination for the Danube 
when there were other important waterways, spe- 
cifically, the Suez Canal and the Panama Canal? 
(pp. 761-2). 
There are other gems which may now await con- 
venient mining in these volumes for whose who will 
be able to study them carefully. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 


GOLDEN RIVER TO GOLDEN ROAD, 3rd Ed. by 
Raphael Patai. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1969. 560 pages. Tables. Maps. Index. 
Appen. $15.00. 


The most recent revision of Golden River to 
Golden Road makes three additions to the previous 
edition: a chapter entitled “The Endogamous Uni- 
lineal Descent Group,” published in altered form in 
the Winter 1965 issue of the Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology; a chapter which surveys past research 
on women in Middle Eastern society (not previously 
published by Dr. Patai); and a statistical appendix 
with basic demographic and economic information 
taken from the UN Demographic and Statistical 
Yearbooks, with minor additional computations by 
the author, 
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The most important addition in the third edition 
is Dr. Patai's essay on the traditional róle of women 
in Middle Eastern society. It is his quite justified 
contention that one cannot appreciate the enormity 
of the task of “women’s liberation” in the Middle 
East unless one is acquainted with the traditional 
rôle of the female in the family and in society. 
The author treats four interrelated aspects of sex dif- 
ferentiation: early socialization, circumcision, educa- 
tion, and religion. While one might question the 
primacy of the four areas in the development of tra- 
ditional male-female relationships, one certainly can- 
not doubt their importance. Indeed, one can only 
regret that Dr. Patai used such a small and selective 
survey of past studies; for instance, his assertion 
that Muslim women "have a religion of their own, 
hiding under a thin veil of conformity with the re- 
quirements of official Islam" (p. 463) might have 
been treated in much greater detail, for it is an inter- 
esting and often neglected fact of Middle Eastern life. 

However, what must be questioned is the author's 
logic. He is concerned with the problems of change, 
yet he ignores recent studies which document this 
change and instead presents the past as if it were 
an accurate representation of Middle Eastern society 
today. He concludes that "numerous indicators show 
that the process of emancipation of women is on its 
way...” (p. 480); elaboration would have been 
helpful and recent research data certainly do exist. 


In short, while the author is to be praised for 
his desire to update his 1962 survey, the incremental 
information included in the third edition hardly seems 
worth the author's time, or the prospective reader's. 


A ROXANN VAN DUSEN, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


LE PLURALISME SOCIO-SCOLAIE AU LIBAN, by 
E. J.-P. Valin. Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1969. xi 
+ 197 pages. Bibl. Appen. Tables. No price in- 
dicated. 

. 

This study is the first in the series “Hommes et 
Sociétés du Proche-Orient" published by the Centre 
Culturel Universitaire in Beirut. Between 1961 and 
1968 the author was technical adviser at the Research 
Center of the Ministry of National Education in 
Lebanon; the data for this study were collected at 
that time. : 

The author notes that there exist in Lebanon 
three types of educational institutions: government 
(public) schools, private schools run by Lebanese 
nationals and private schools with foreign afilia- 
tions. Each of these can be distinguished by its 
religious or secular affiliation, the language(s) of 
instruction and the amount of tuition; all three 





of these variables influence thé composition. 
schools population. The question which the author 
poses is a broad one: do the divisions which exist 
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in Lebanon’s educational system reflect the diversity 
and disparities in Lebanese society or is the edu- 
cational system to some extent responsible for those 
divisions? It is not surprising that his answer is 
equivocal, 

The author finds that education in Lebanon, far 
being being a vehicle of social integration, can be 
considered a source of social and economic disintegra- 
tion. At the same time, he points out, as do so many 
scholars who have chosen Lebanon as their microcosm, 
that its case is unique; Lebanese education is neces- 
sarily defined by “inclusion, la complémentarité, 
la convergence” (p. 178). 

While the conclusions are hardly surprising, the 
author has made a valuable contribution to the 
study of education in developing societies in general 
and to an understanding of Lebanese society in 
particular This study is one of the first examples 
of statistical research on Lebanon’s educational sys- 
tem. The data offered—both demographic and at- 
titudinal—will prove especially useful to scholars 
whose research centers on the uniqueness of Lebanese 
society, 


A ROXANN VAN DUSEN, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 
edited by George Lenczowski. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. ix + 180 pages. $5.95. 


This is an ably edited volume in The Global 
History Series of Prentice-Hall, with well selected 
contributions illustrating the political transition of 
the Middle East from traditionalism to modernism; 
the processes of change are traced historically and 
topically, Among the contributers are H. A. R. Gibb, 
Zeine N. Zeine, and Christina Harris. 

Following a perceptive introduction in which the 
processes of change are outlined, the first section 
discusses administrative and military reform in the 
Ottoman Empire, Muhammad 'Ali's Egypt and Af- 
ghanistan. Another chapter contains selections deal- 
ing with reform in Islam (fundamentalism and 
modernism) and a third with selections on early 
constitutionalism and nationalism in the Ottoman 
Empire. The fourth chapter treats of developments 
in Turkey and Iran—in the interwar era, the period 
of Mustafa Kemal and Reza Shah. Chapters V and 
VI deal with the Arab world—the period of liberal 
democracy and then with the ideologies and programs 
of radical Arab nationalism. The closing chapter 
treats of the so called White revolutions in present 
day Iran and Saudi Arabia. The volume closes with 
a well selected bibliography as a guide to further 
study. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California, 
and Resources for the Future have now completed 
a number of important, basic studies dealing with 
economic and political problems and prospects of 
the Middle East. Supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation and prepared under the general di- 
rection of Professor Sidney S. Alexander of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, the following papers 
have now appeared: 

Economic Development in Egypt, by Bent Hansen. 
RM-5961-FF. Santa Monica, California: Rand 
Corporation, 1969. 97 pages. 

‘This paper, prepared by a Professor of Economics 
at the University of California, covers projections 
for 1980-2000 of production and income, the growth 
potential of the Egyptian economy, problems of 
financing growth and problems of efficiency. It dis- 
cusses the problem of whether Egypt will be able 
to return to a path of sustained growth, efforts which 
will have to be taken for that purpose, the growth 
which can be expected and the factors which govern 
and limit its rate. 

The Maghrib and the Middle East, by C. F. Gallagher. 
RM-5962-FF. Santa Monica, California: Rand 
Corporation, 1969. 30 pages. 

By a member of the American Universities Field 
Staff, well-known for his The United States and North 
Africa, this brief essay explores the relationship be- 
tween Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia and the Arab 
East. It treats of the “personality” of the Maghrib, 
relations with the Arab East, the reaction to the 1967 
conflict, basic problems of the Maghrib, basic prob- 
lems of foreign policy and future possibilities. Tt is 
well-written and thoughtful. 

Economic Development in Syria, by Bent Hansen. 
RM-5964-FF. Santa Monica, California: Rand 
Corporation, 1969. 52 pages. 

Professor Hansen's paper on Syria deals with the 
political and economic stability of Syria, the eco- 
nomic gtowth rate and problems of future develop- 
ment—general obstacles, external conditions, financ- 
ing development. He well observes that because of 
the scantiness of statistics and other data, only crude 
ttends and orders of magnitude for economic de- 
velopment can be discerned, and that coups d'état 
and revolutions have prevented efficient economic 
institutions from being established and developed. 
Regional Arab Politics and the Conflict with Israel, 

by Malcolm H. Kerr. RM-5966-FF. Santa Monica, 

California: Rand Corporation, 1969. 50 pages. 

Herein, Professor Kerr of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, deals perceptively with two 
basic problems: 1) inter-Arab relationships and 2) 
the Arab position toward Israel. His study looks 
at ideological problems, Egyptian leadership and re- 
gional policy and the dynamics of inter-Arab rivalries. 
The section on the Arab position relative to Israel 
treats of military and political weakness, the Arab 
failure to advance "solutions" of the problem, and 
the impact of the 1967 conflict on inter-Arab rela- 
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tions. The author is not optimistic as to the future. 

Tbe United Arab Republic: The Domestic and Eco- 
nomic Background of Foreign Policy, by Malcolm 
H. Kerr. RM-5967-FF. Santa Monica, California: 
Rand Corporation, 1969. 40 pages. 

As Professor Kerr observes at the outset of his 
study, current Egyptian foreign policy rests on “a 
longstanding and natural expectation on the part 
of Egyptians that they should exercise some form 
of hegemony in the Arab world”; it is not a “special 
product of President Nasser’s regime,” as so often 
thought in the West. The study deals with the 
revolution of 1952-1954 and its legitimacy, the mili- 
tary and their concerns, economic policy and the 
imbalance of payments and the prospects for al- 
ternative régimes. The author considers that -the 
ideological atmosphere surrounding the revolutionary 
régime and the composition of factions and groups 
within the UAR have encouraged “an activist but 
ambiguous involvement with the great powers.” The 
outlook is for instability in “the UAR’s own concep- 
tion of its international alignments.” 

Factors Influencing Iran's International Role, by 
Leonard Binder. RM-5968-FF. Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia: Rand Corporation, 1969. 51 pages. 
Professor Binder of the University of Chicago 

holds that, within the past several years, Iran has 

become increasingly capable of playing a strong and 
assertive international réle, with a growing potential 
for stabilizing or destabilizing the situation in the 
area of the Persian Gulf, thanks largely to the achieve- 
ment of a high degree of domestic tranquility under 
the Shah. Among other things, the author notes 
successes in the land reform program, the substantial 
achievement in economic development, the increase 
in oil revenues and improvements in communications. 

He holds that Iran seems "clearly on its way to 

becoming a prosperous, stable, modernizing au- 

tocracy,' and observes that Iran “has learned to 
play the role of buffer state." 

The Palestine Arab Refugee Problem, by Don Peretz. 
RM-5973-FF. Santa Monica, California: Rand 
Corporation, 1969. 7Á pages. 

Professor Peretz considers that there are two aspects 
of the Palestine Arab refugee problem: 1) the eco- 
nomic or humanitarian dilemma of sustaining more 
than 1,000,000 people displaced by the conflicts of 
1948 and 1967 and 2) the dilemma of political 
homelessness. He believes the irredentism of the 
Palestinians to be the most volatile element in the 
present Middle East crisis—most likely to spark re- 
newed warfare, further enlarge the refugee problem, 
create continued unrest in the Arab world and block 
economic and social development in the region. The 
author treats of the origins of the refugee problem, 
its nature and changing pattern, the political constant 
and the consequences of the June 1967 conflict. . In 
the end he raises the basic question as to whether 
the refugee problem can be solved, and expresses 
some skepticism. 
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Current Trends in Arab Intellectual Thought, by 
Adel Daher. RM-5979-FF. Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia: Rand Corporation, 1969. 33 pages. 

This brief and perceptive sketch of Arab thought 
treats of Arab nationalism and Arab unity, the place 
of Islam in Arab thought today, the crises of moderni- 
zation, and developments after the June 1967 con- 
flict. Four major factors, in Professor Daher's sub- 
mission, have setved to move the focus of Arab 
intellectual thought away from earlier issues and 
toward the broader topics of modernization and 
secularism: 1) the experience with various forms of 
socialism; 2) collectivist tendencies in certain Arab 
states; 3) the failure of Arab intellectuals to develop 
a coherent, secular ideology; and 4) the June 1967 
conflict and the self-criticism which it generated. 
Economic Development Problems of Israel, 1970- 

1980, by Michael Bruno. RM-5975.FF. Santa 

Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 1970. 88 


This is a well considered analysis of economic 
development in Israel, together with a projection for 
the future by a Professor of Economics at the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. The author traces the remark- 
able economic development of Israel to date as being 
due to the character and dynamism of its people, 
the nature of their skills and professions and the 
basic external assistance which has come to Israel. 
He also notes the basic problems—heavy imbalance 
in international trade, heavy armaments expenditures 
and Israel’s inability to obtain peace with its Arab 
neighbors. The study should be widely read. 
United States Policy in the Middle East: Constraints 

and Choices, by William B. Quandt. RM-5980-FF. 

Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 1970. 

86 pages, Bibl. 

As Mr. Quandt notes, the United States became 
actively involved in the Middle East since World 
War II, although there was a long historical back- 
ground and its objectives have often been incom- 
patible. His study treats of the nature of decisions 
on foreign policy, traces the development of the 
American involvement after World War 1I, discusses 
the constraints ot the formulation and implementa- 
tion of American policy, outlines alternative courses 
of action and postulates future problems which are 
likely to arise. 

Meteorological Aspects of Middle East Water Supply, 
by R. E. Huschke, R. R. Rapp and C. Schutz. 
RM-6267-FF. Santa Monica, California: Rand 
Corporation, 1970. 47 pages. Bibl. 

This is a scientific paper on one of the funda- 
mental problems of the Middle East—water. The 
paper discusses the moisture budget of the Middle 
Bast, weather and hydroclimate of the Middle East, 
potential for weather modification and closes with 
a brief treatment of Middle East water supply. To 
of the Middle East the authors relate the flux of 
atmospheric water, the frequencies and paths of 
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storms and the local water budget. They also discuss 
the potential for rain stimulation and estimate the 
potential value of a rain-stimulation project over the 
western slopes of the Judean Hills, concluding that 
other such projects must await hydrologic develop- 
ment of the large river systems. They do not discuss 
older projects for the integrated development of the 
Jordan River, however, or the more recent Strauss- 
Eisenhower desalination projects. ` 
Fertility Patterns and Their Determinants in the 
Arab Middle East, by T. Paul Schultz, assisted by 
Julie Davanzo. RM-5987-FF. Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia: Rand Corporation, 1970. 116 pages. 
Appen, Bibl. 
Replete with charts and tables, this monograph is 
a study of one of the fundamental problems in 
the Middle East. It begins with a discussion of 
demographic trends and their consequences in the 
area, takes up fertility patterns and their deter- 
minants and closes with an analysis of questions 
of population policy. Mr. Schultz notes that rapid 
population growth “has emerged as an impediment 
to the future development of many low-income 
countries in the Middle East,” the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of which are only dimly under- 
stood He also observes that, while influencing the 
number of children people have may become one 
objective of a “development strategy,” there is too 
little understanding of the determinants of fertility 
at the family level for intelligent discussion of alter- 
native population policies. 


A Harry N. Howard, Washington, D.C. 


RECORD OF POLITICAL OPINIONS AND EVENTS IN 
THE ARAB WORLD: JANUARY 1969, edited by 
Gebran Chamieh. Beirut, Lebanon: The Research 
and Publishing House, 1969. 535 pages. No price 
indicated, 


This large, well bound, off-printed volume based 
on typescript is largely made up of excerpts from 
newspapers both Arab and foreign and is especially 
valuable for its texts of documents and speeches on 
various pertinent subjects. This volume for January 
1969 is arranged country by country (with Israel 
included) and topic by topic. Arab affairs, the 
League of Arab States, strategy and armaments and 
world affairs are also covered. In some respects it 
resembles Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, although 
it does not have the convenience of being loose leaf 
and it is not indexed. It will appear monthly. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 






REFLECTIONS FHE HODLE EAS 
by Herbert Mason. e Hague: 
236 pages. 18 Glds. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


This is certainly one of the best symposia on 
the Middle East crisis—s.e, the Arab-Iscael or 
Palestine conflict. The volume is divided essentially 
into three parts, the first of which treats of the 
historical backgrounds of the crisis. One essay in 
this section, by Merlin Swartz, discusses the position 
of Jews in Arab lands following the rise of Islam, 
while a second, by John H. Marks, deals specifically 
with the historical development of the Palestine 
problem and a third embodies Noam Chomsky’s dis- 
cussion of nationalism and conflict. The second part 
deals with personal perspectives on the crisis, Among 
other contributions, the essay of Samir M. Anabtawi 
on the Palestinians as a political entity, Edward Said's 
contribution on the Palestinian experience and Uri 
Avnery’s statement on the “Third year of the Six- 
Days’ War” are especially outstanding. Irene Gend- 
zier’s letter to a friend is truly an “essay on a hope 
for peace.” Section III provides general reflections 
on the crisis with statements by Arnold Toynbee and 
Jacques Berque, among others, and a concluding 
statement from the editor. 


Throughout the volume there is a reflection, not 
only of the knowledge and experience of the various 
authors relative to the problem, but of perceptive 
understanding of the broad and complex issues which 
ate involved. While there are differences of view, 
Mr. Mason in his introduction reflects something 
of a consensus when he remarks that, primarily, 
“settlement and compensation are the responsibility 
of Israel and that the cost will be paid not only in 
lands restored and in money given, but in a change 
in Israel’s identity itself; namely in an end to 
exclusiveness and racial preference in the state. That 
is the only way to put an end to the tragic insecurity 
of a state that began by the expulsion of those who 
had known and still consider Palestine as home” 
(p. 10). 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 


‘THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF THE CRIMEA, 1772- 
1783, by Alan W. Fisher. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1970, xvi + 180 pages. 
$9.50. 


In this model study Professor Alan Fisher traces 
the history of the Russian annexation of the Crimea 
and the advent of Russia to an enduring position 
on the Black Sea. The book is not only well pre- 
sented, it is based on very solid and basic research 
in Russian and Turkish resources, including Turkish 
archival materials. As the book well portrays, for 
some 300 years the Ottoman Empire controlled the 
Black Sea and the lands which surrounded it. The 
annexation of the Crimea in 1783 came after a Jong 
and costly struggle between the Russian Empire of 
Catherine the Great and the Ottoman Empire. The 
Ottoman Empire not only lost its secure northern 
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frontier—the route to Istanbul was thrown open to 
the Russians and the Black Sea was no longer an 
Ottoman lake. The significance of the annexation 
was even greater, for as Mr. Fisher writes: "The 
Russian annexation of the Crimea was a crucial 
event in the histories of Russia, the Ottoman Empire, 
and European international relations, for it was the 
real beginning of the 'Eastern Question.' It marked 
the entrance of the Russian Empire, in strength, 
into Ottoman, Balkan, and Middle Eastern affairs 
and served notice to Britain and France that they 
wete no longer the only powers who had the desire 
and the power to intervene in the Near East. Russia 
now had clear and easy access to the Balkans and 
the Caucasus by both land and sea" (p. 156). The 
Empire also added to its problems Tartar nationalism 
with which the USSR had later to deal. Professor 
Fisher, in addition, provides his readers with an 
excellent bibliography, especially on his Russian and 
Turkish sources and a brief introductory essay deal- 
ing with historical scholarship on his problem. 


A Harry N. Howarp, Washington, D.C. 


SEARCH FOR PEACE IN THE MIDDLB EAST, by The 
American Friends Service Committee. Philadel- 
phia: American Friends Service Committee, 1970. 
75 pages. $.75. 


This is a study prepared by a working party 
initiated by 'The American Friends Service Committee 
and The Canadian Friends Service Committee, and 
acting in association with The Friends Service Coun- 
cil (London), The Friends World Committee for 
Consultation and The Friends Peace and International 
Relations Committee (London). It is presented for 
the consideration of all who are seeking a peaceful 
settlement of the Palestine conflict, 

In brief and succinct form, this excellent and 
well balanced brochure, divided into six distinct 
parts, provides factual backgrounds relative to the 
conflict, outlines the$vatious pointe of view, offers 
suggestions as bases for a practical settlement, raises 
questions as to whether any kind of peace is really 
possible and closes with a Quaker expression of con- 
cern and an affirmation of hope. The brochure holds 
essentially to the UN Security Council Resolution 
of November 22, 1967 as the practical basis for 
arriving at a peaceful settlement. It also holds that 
peace is possible only if the position of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs is taken into account, 

The brochure should have a wide study and it 
should serve an especially useful purpose as a guide 
for very thoughtful consideration in study groups 
and panel discussions. Appropriately, it is suffused 
with Matthew Arnold’s “sweet reason and the will 
of God.” 


A Harry N. Howarp, Washington, D.C. 
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THE SECOND ARAB AWAKENING, by Jon Kimche. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, and 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1970. 254 pages. 
Maps. Chron. Notes. Bibl. Index. $6.95 or 42s. 


In his introduction Mr. Kimche states that the 
Middle East can no longer be understood in terms 
of Great Britain or any other Great Power; even 
the concept of Arab nationalism has become outdated. 
Rather we should focus our attention on Egypt, 
“|. . the natural power-house of the Arab world" 


(p. 9-10). This change in the focus of power is. 


due to what the author calls a "second and more 
profound [Arab] awakening” which has taken place 
in the half century since World War I and the Arab 
Revolt. That the work of the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919 has been completely undone during these 
years is proof of that awakening. 

Mr. Kimche attempts to carry out his theme by 
tracing the history of the area first in terms of Great 
Power involvement and then in terms of some in- 
dividual Middle Eastern countries. The author centers 
his history on principal politicians. Thus, the bulk 
of the chapter on Egypt is concerned with Jamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir who develops from a “shadowy figure" 
at the time of the Revolution, to a master of "political 
subtlety” capable of dealing with Anthony Eden “as 
a cat plays with a mouse” (p. 110). In like man- 
ner, Iraq's history revolves around Nuri al-Sa'id, 
“both ineffective and untrustworthy when it came to 
the test" (p. 150), Transjordan’s around King 
‘Abdallah (he learned to “manipulate those who were 
trying to manipulate him” p. 159), and Israel’s 
around David Ben-Gurion (who appreciated the 
"value of emotional factors [and] showed himself 

. . to be the champion of realism and caution in 
Israeli policy" p. 196). 

However, the main theme of the book is never 
cattied out for the author becomes side tracked on 
the Palestine issue He advocates a "federal" formula 
for peace involving a Palestinian state on West Bank 
territory. “At some point, the Arabs and Israelis 
will have to discover that tMey need each other,” 
he writes (p. 236) and he believes that the younger 
generation of Arabs and Israelis is well on the way 
to that discovery. 

Perhaps if Mr. Kimche had not spent so much time 
on an unnecessarily long, at times verbatim, account 
of the Egypt-Syria-Iraq unity talks in 1963 and the 
Lavon affair in Israel, he could have accomplished his 
stated purpose. As it is, the book remains a sketchy 
and personalized account of events and politicians as 
Mr. Kimche has seen, and in some cases, experienced 
them. 


A Jay D. FULLER, University of California at 


— — — Berkeley — x 
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Hudson, and New York: Walker, 1970. New 
Nations and Peoples Library Series. 224 pages. 
Illus. Maps. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 


Written by the Vice-Master of St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege in Oxford, this volume appears to be something 
more than a survey for the general reader and in- 
tended tourist and something less than a historical 
and political text suitable for undergraduates involved 
in area studies, I found the work to be well written, 
enormously interesting and replete with just and 
penetrating insights on the contemporary Tunisian 
scene, The book opens with a useful discourse on 
some of the geographic and other factors which have 
contributed to Tunisia’s relatively successful experi- 
ment in nation building. Chapters follow on the 
eatly history of Carthage, Roman rule, the Arab 
invasions, the Hafsids, the Ottoman period and finally 
the French occupation. The last half of the book is 
devoted to the growth of Tunisian nationalism, the 
mature of the Neo-Destour Party, President Bour- 
guiba’s leadership, and Tunisia’s róle in the Arab 
world and the family of nations. The final chapter 
on “Development and Change,” while somewhat 
marred by an incomplete and disjointed listing of 
foreign assistance efforts, contains some very pertinent 
and almost clairvoyant comments about the hazards 
of personal leadership and the problems of succession. 
At the end of the book, there is a useful "who's who" 
of leading contemporary Tunisian political figures. 


A JOEL MONTAGUE, Ford Mid-Career Fellow, School 
of Public Health, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE PALESTINIAN 
PEOPLE, by Michael E. Jansen. Beirut, Lebanon: 
The Institute for Palestine Studies, 1970. 215 
pages. No price indicated. 


This critical study, written by an American, deals 
with the Palestine problem. It begins with a prologue. 
devoted to the essential history of the problem of 
Palestine and the relationship of the United States 
to it. Then follow three basic parts of the book 
dealing with the Arab Exodus from what became 
Israel and the Arab loss of the “homeland”, the 
“return” and the “exile.” An epilogue treats the 
problem of the United States in connection with 
Palestine. The “problem” of Ametica in Mrs. Jan- 
sen's view “is simply the fifty-year commitment of 
the President of the United States to the establishment 
and continued existence in Palestine of a “national 
home for the Jewish people,” dating back to Pres- 
ident Wilson. It is also her view, shared by many 
students of the Middle East and of American policy, 
that the various Presidential statements and declara- 
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It is almost especially true that Americans have 
had basic misconceptions and, therefore, misunder- 
standings relative to the people of Palestine—who 
and what they were and are—írom the very be- 
ginnings of the problem of Palestine back in 1917. 
Hence the failure to consider their own right to self- 
determination. Mrs. Jansen presents her case- well— 
she tells us how the Palestinian Arabs lost their 
homes, their livelihood and their country, of their 
lives as refugees and of their current struggle and 
aspirations with understanding and sympathy. She 
also discusses their rights under UN Resolution 194 
(III), December 2, 1948, as to repatriation and re 
settlement and the failure to implement that 
resolution. 

This is a “controversial” book with which many 
readers will disagree. But if it jolts some into a 
sense of reality concerning the Middle East and helps 
toward more balanced policies, it will have served a 
very useful purpose. A brief selected bibliography 
closes the work. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D.C. 
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tion und Moderne. By Klaus Dettman. Erlangen, 
Germany: Fränkischen Geographischen Gesell- 
Schaft, 1969. 118 pages. Photo. Maps. DM 21. 
Erlanger Geographische Arbeiten Heft 26. 

Ekonomika sovremennoy Siriy {The Economy of Pres- 
ent Day Syria}. By V. P. Viktorov. Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo Nauka, 1968. 264 pages. No price 
indicated, 

Evolution historique du Liban. By Nagib Dahdah. 
Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1970. 361 pages. £L 12. 

al-Harb al'Iräqīyah al-Baritaniyah, 1941 {The Brit- 
ish-Iraqi war, 1941]. By Mahmid al-Durrah. 
Beirut: Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1969. 478 pages. Bibl. 
Index. No price indicated. 

a-Hilf al-Thulathi wa Lubnan {The tripartite alli- 
ance and Lebanon]. By Fu’dd Karam. Beirut: 1969. 
91 pages. No price indicated. 

Icons of Cyprus. By Athanasius Papageorgiou. New 
York: Cowles, 1970. Illus. $29.50, Announced for 
September '70. 

al-ldérah al-Uthmaniyah fi Wilayat Süriyab, 1864- 
1914 [Ottoman administration in Syria, 1864- 
1914]. By ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad ‘Awad. Cairo: 
Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969. 384 pages. Bibl. £E .85. 

Irak v borbe za nezavisimost', 1917-1967 gg. {Iraq 
in the struggle for independence, 1917-1967]. By 
A, F. Fedchenko. Moscow: Nauka, 1970. No price 
indicated, 

Irak v gody angliiskogo mandata [Iraq in the Eng- 
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lish mandate years]. By Al'bert Mikhailovich Men- 
teshashvili. Moscow: Nauka, 1969. 288 pages. No 
price indicated, 

Irak: eine sozio-Gkonomische Betractung. By H. Did- 
den. Opladen, Germany: Leske Verlage, 1969. 278 
pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Iraq: A study in political development. By Philip Ire- 
land. New York: Russell & Russell, 1970. 510 
pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. $15. Reprint of the 1937 
edition. 

al'lrāq al-Hadith {Modern Iraq]. By Muhammad 
Fadil al-Jamālī. Beirut: 1969. 237 pages. £L 4. 
Views of an Iraqi former foreign minister. 

Kipr [Cyprus]. Ed. by R. P. Korniyenko et al, Mos- 
cow: Izdatel'tvo Nauka, 1968. 260 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Chronology. No price indicated, 

Le Kurdistan irakien entité nationale: Etude de la 
révolution de 1961, By Ismet Chériff Vanly. Neu- 
chátel: Edition de la Baconniére, 1970. 419 pages. 
NF 30. 

Libanon; sozio-dkonomische Grundlagen. By N. 
Hachem, Opladen, Germany: Leske Verlage, 1969. 
375 pages. Map. Bibl. Tables. No price indicated. 

Livan [Lebanon]. By N. I. Seregin and S. N. Petrov. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Mysl, 1969. 61 pages. Illus. 
Map. No price indicated. A general introduction. 

Lubnan wa al-'Amal alFidai al-Filastint {Lebanon 
and Palestinian Guerrilla Activity] Nawat al. 
Dirasat al-Inma’iyah. Beirut: Dar al-Ilm lil- 
Malayin, 1969. 259 pages. £L 3. 

Lubnán wa al-Tabaddi al-Isréili [Lebanon and the 
Israeli challenge]. By Basim al-Jisr. Beirut: Dar 
22 Tishrin al-Thàni, 1969. 126 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Madinat Dimashq, Dirasah fi Jaghrafiyah al-Mudun 
{The city of Damascus, a study in the geography 
of cities]. By Saffüh Khayr. Damascus: Wizarat 
al-Thaqafah wa al-Siyahah wa al-Irshad al-Qawmi, 
1969. Bibl. Maps. No price indicated. 

al-Majma ‘al-Kanisi ll-T#ifah al-Injiliyah al-Asga- 
fiyah al-Arabiyah fi Matraniyat al-Urdun wa 
Lubnan wa Suriya, 1969. {The clerical ledger of 
the Arab Anglo-Episcopal Sect in she Patriarchate 
of Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria for 1969]. ‘Amman: 
al-Matba'ah al-Wataniyah, 1970. 70 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Le mouvement syndical au Liban, 1919-1946, By 
Jacques Couland. Paris: Editions Sociales, 1970. 
405 pages. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 

al Mujtama' al-'Arabi al-Siiri fi al-Dawlah al-Hadithah 
{Syrian Arab society in the modern state]. By 
Muhammad al-Tall. Damascus: al-Matba'ah al- 
Ta‘awuniyah, 1968. 56 pages. S.£. 1.25. 

The 1970 General Directory of the Press and Periodi- 
cals im Syria. Damascus: The Syrian Documenta- 
tion Papers, P.O. Box 11, 1970. 112 pages. Index. 
$10. Also contains information concerning adver- 
tising in Syria. 

Le Planification. économique et sociale en République 
Árabe Syrienne, Damascus: Office arabe de presse 
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et de documentation, P.O. Box 3,550, 1970. $12. 
al-Qawmiyab al-Kurdiyah wa-Turathuba al-Tarikhi 
{Kurdish nationalism and its historical heritage]. 
By Hadi Rashid al-Jawashli. Baghdad: Matba‘at 
al-Irshid, 1967. 124 pages. No price indicated. 

Rendezvous in Cyprus, By Barbara Toy. London: John 
Murray, 1970. Photo. Maps. 45s. 

Le Secteur public industriel en République Arabe 
Syrienne, Damascus: Office arabe de presse et de 
documentation, P.O. Box 3,550, 1970. $10.50. 

al-Sihafah al-Iraqiyah wa Ustijahatuha al-Siyasiyah 
wa al-litimdiyah wa al-Tbaqafiyab min 1869- 
1921 [Journalism in Iraq and its political, social 
and cultural trends]. By Munir Bakr al-Tikriti. 
Baghdad: Matba‘at al-Irshad, 1969. 312 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Sirtiskaia Arabskaia Respublika {The Syrian Arab 
Republic]. By E. A. Shchukin. Moscow: Mysl’, 
1970. No price indicated. 

Le Syndicalisme paysan en République Arabe 
Syrienne, Damascus: Office arabe de presse et de 
documentation, P.O. Box 3,550, 1970. $5.50. 

Syrian Christians in Muslim Society. By Robert M. 
Haddad, Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1970. 
About 104 pages. $5.00. 

al-Tarikh al-Diblimast li-Istiqlal Lubnan, ma'a Maj- 
má'ab min al-Wathdiq (The diplomatic history 
of Lebanon’s independence, with a collection of 
documents]. By Biyar Ziyüdah. Beirut: al-Matabi‘ 
al-Abliyah al-Lubnaniyah, 1969. 320 pages. Illus. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 

Tarikh al-Sibafab al-Süriyab {History of the Syrian 
press]. By Shams al-Din al-Rifa' i. Cairo: Dar al- 
Ma‘arif, 1969. Bibl. £E .80. Covers the period 
1800-1918. 

Tyre Through the Ages. By Nina Jidejian. Beirut: 
1969 (dist. by B. R. Grüner, Amsterdam). 263 
pages. Illus. $15. 


Israel 


Adventures of a Jewish fighter, 1939-45, By Shalom 
Gerling. Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameuchad, 1968. 
232 pages. Rort. No price ffidicated. 

As Good as Golda; the warmth and wisdom of Israel’s 
Prime Minister, Ed. by Israel and Mary Shenker. 
New York: McCall, 1970. $3.50. Announced for 


August '70. 
Autobiography. By David Ben Gurion. Cleveland: 
e World, 1970. $6.95. Announced for October '70. 


Basic Education in tbe Army. By A’haron Oppen- 
heimer. Jerusalem: Hebrew Univ., 1969. 100 
pages. No price indicated. Description and survey 
of achievements. 

Bonn and Jerusalem: The strange coalition. By Inge 
Deutschkron. Philadelphia: Chilton. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $13.95. Announced for July '70. 

The Building Workers in Israel, 1946-1969. By 

——— Amer Tel Aviv: National Union of Building 
Workers in Israel, 1969. 31 pages. Illus. No price 
indicated. 


Census Commission for tbe Second Aliyah (Immi- 
gration). Comp. by Havi Ludovice. Tel Aviv: 
Jerenihu Ravina, n.d. 365 pages. Illus. No price 
indicated. 

Culture and Education in the Histadrut. By Bezalel 
Shacher. Tel-Aviv: General Federation of Labor 
in Israel, Histadrut, International Dept, 1968. 
101 pages. No price indicated, 

David's Sling. By Shimon Peres. London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1970. 322 pages. Index. 60s. 
A memoir about the arming of Israel. 

Dawlat Isr#il [The State of Israel]. By Ahmad 
Baha’ al-Din. Cairo: Dar al-Hilal, 1969. 329 pages. 
Appen. £E 40. 

Development of the Jewish People in Israel 1948- 
1964, By Joel Florsheim. Tel Aviv: Central Bureau 
of Statistics, n.d. No price indicated. Contents in- 
clude: people abroad, according to age, sex, land 
of birth, etc. 

Dirasah fi al-‘Askartyah al-Isrdiliyah {Study of 
Israeli militarism}. By Haytham al-Kaylani. Cairo: 
League of Arab States, Institute of Arab Studies, 
1969. 436 pages. Bibl. £E 1.25. 

The First Million Sabras. By Herbert Russcol and 
Margalit Bania. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1970. 
$5.95. 

From Diplomacy to Resistance: A history of Jewish 
Palestine, 1939-1945. By Yehuda Bauer. Tr. by 
Alton Winters. Philadelphia: Jewish Publishing 
Soc, 1970. viii + 432 pages. Bibi. $6. 

Guide to Arab and Druze settlements in Israel, Ed. 
by Benjamin Shidlowsky. Jerusalem: Minister of 
Arab Affairs of the Office of the Prime Ministers, 
1969. 127 pages. No price indicated. 

Here, Now. By Amnon Rubenstein. Jerusalem: 
Shocken, n.d. 225 pages. No price indicated. 
Articles, letters and satires on the social and politi- 
cal problems facing Israel. 

A History of the Co-operative Movement in Israel. 
Vol. VI: Central agricultural co-operatives, By 
Harry Viteles. London: Valentine Mitchell, n.d. 
750 pages. £5 5s. 

History of tbe Jewish People. By H. Ben Sasson. 
Tel Aviv: Dvir, 1969. n.p. No price indicated. 
Immigrant Voters in Israel. By S. A. Deshen. Man- 

chester: Manchester Univ. Press, 1970. About 72s. 

Immigrants from India in Israel: Planned change in 
an administered community, By Gilbert Kushner. 
Tucson: Univ. of Arizona Press, No price indi- 
cated. Announced for 1970. 

The Impact of Aliyah on Israels Development. Ed. 
by L. Berger. Jerusalem: Jewish Agency, 1969. 95 
pages. No price indicated, 

The Israel Administration in Judaea, Samaria and 
Gaza; A record of progress, Tel Aviv: Ministry of 
Defense, 1968. 80 pages. No price indicated. 


noni-Ffel-Avivi— 


Labour Zionist Movement, 1969. 13 pages. No 
price indicated. 
Israel and tbe Arab World. By Aharon Cohen. New 
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York: Funk and Wagnalls, and London: W. H. 
Allen, 1970. Maps. $15 or 84s. 

Israel and the "New Left’. Comp. by Yehuda Gott- 
helf. Tel-Aviv: World Labour Zionist Movement, 
1969. 151 pages. £I 3.50. 

Israel Between East and West. By Raphael Patai. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publications 1970. 
$12. 

Israël et le Proche-Orient arabe, By Jacques Couland. 
Paris: Editions sociales, 1969. 189 pages. Maps. 
NF 5.20. 

Israel guide. Tel Aviv: Bazak Israel Guidebook Pub- 
lishers, 1970. Illus, Maps. $3.95. Published an- 
nually. The 1970/1971 edition is available from 
Harper, New York. 

An Israel Haggadab. Adapted by Meyer Levin. New 
York: Abrams, 1970. Illus. $12.50. 

Israel inside out. By Herbert Geduld. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, 1970. $5.95. 

Israel: Two fateful years, 1967-1969. By Norman 
De Mattos Bentwich. London: Elek, 1970. Bibl. 
Index. 25s. 

Jewish Population Studies 1961-1968. Ed. by U. O. 
Schmelz and P. Glikson. London: Institute of 
Jewish Affairs, 1970. 174 pages. Bibl. $2.50. 
Announced for June '70. 

Judaisme contre sionisme. By Emmanuel Levyne. 
Paris: Cujas, 1969. 304 pages. NF 12. 

A Lifetime in Jerusalem. By Viscount Samuel. 
London: Vallentine, Mitchell, 1970. 352 pages. 
Illus. 63s. 

The Making of Israel’s Army. By Yigal Allon. 
London: Vallentine, Mitchell, 1970. 290 pages. 
Illus. 50s. 

The Military Government's Civil Administration; A 
concise comprehensive survey, June 1967-June 
1968. Tel Aviv: Ministry of Defense, 1968. 15 
pages. £I .50. 

Moscow and Jerusalem. By Avigdor Dagan. New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 1970. $6.95. Announced 
for October '70. 

My Life with Ishmael, By Moshe Shamir. London: 
Vallentine, Mitchell, 1970. 270 pages. About 36s. 
A leading Israeli writer approaches the Middle 
East conflict through his own life and experiences. 

On Democracy and religious freedom in Israel. By 
Adam Doron. Beit Berl: Tzofit, 1968. 15 pages. 
No ptice indicated. 

On national religion in Israel, By Adam Doron, Beit 
Berl: Tzofit, 1968. 16 pages. No price indicated. 

Pilgrims to the Holy Land. By Teddy Kollek and 
Moshe Pearlman. New York: Harper & Row, 
1970. Illus. $15. Announced for October '70. 

Réflexions sur l'avenir d'Israël. By Saul Friedlander. 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1969. 190 pages. NF 16. 

Shield of David: the story of Israel's defense forces. 
By Yigal Allon. New York: Random House, 1970. 
$15. Announced for November '70. 

This Land We Love: An affectionate look at Israel. 
By Nathan Shaham. New York: Sabra Books, 
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1970. Illus. $9.95. "A travel guide for a would-be 
tourist, 2 xemembrance book for the former 
tourist.” 

20th Century Aliyah from Africa and Asia, By 
Hayyim Cohen. Jerusalem: The Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Institute of Modern Judaism, Shprinzak Sec- 
tion, 1968. 46 pages. No price indicated. 

Written in battle: the Six-Day war as told by the 
fighters themselves, Comp, and ed. by Mordechay 
Barkay. Tel Aviv: Le "Dory, 1969. 272 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

Zionism as a movement of national liberation. By 
M. S. Arnoni, Tel Aviv: Labour Zionist Movement, 
1969. 17 pages. No price indicated. 

Zionism, settlement and nation. By Samuel Gadon. 
Ramat Gan. Massadah, 1969. 206 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Maghreb 

Annuaire de V Afrique du Nord, VII, 1968. Paris: 
Editions du C.N.R.S., 1969. 1,172 pages. No price 
indicated. 

The Battle for North Africa, By John Strawson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1969. xi + 226 
pages. Bibl. Index. $7.95. 

Der Burgibismus und die Aussenpolitik des unab- 
hangigen Tunesien. By Werner Klaus Ruf. Biele- 
feld: Bertelsmann Universititsverlag, 1969. 279 
pages. Maps. Bibl. DM 27. 

Crucible of Power: The fight for Tunisia, 1942-1943. 
By Kenneth John Macksey. London: Hutchinson, 
1969. 325 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. 70s. 

Enfant d'hier, l'éducation de l'enfant en milieu tra- 
ditionnel algérien. By Nefissa Zerdoumi, Paris: 
F. Maspero, 1970. 303 pages. NF 18.80. 

Evolution du Judaisme marocain sous le protectorat 
frangais, 1912-1956. By Doris Bensimon-Donath. 
The Hague: Mouton, 1968. 149 pages. $6.00, 

Fashoda Reconsidered: the impact of domestic poli- 
tics om French policy in Africa 1893-1898. By 
Roger C. Brown. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1970, xii + 157 pages. Index. Bibl. $7.50. 

Al-Harakah al-Wajtagiyah al-Jazdiriyah [The Al- 
gerian National m@vement]. By° Abi al-Qasim 
Sa'd Allah. Beirut: Dar al-Adab, 1969. 556 pages. 
£L 9.00. A translation of the author's thesis done 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Histoire des Berbéres et des dynasties musulmanes 
de l'Afrique septentrionale. By Ibn Khaldun. Tr. 
from Arabic by Baron de Slane. Paris: P. Geuthner, 
1968-1969. No price indicated. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy of Ibn Khaldun. 

History of North Africa: Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco 
from the Arab Conquest to 1830. By Charles- 
André Julien. Tr. by John Petrie; edited by C. C. 
Stewart. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970. 
About 360 pages. Illus. Maps. £4 10s. 

Le Maroc de 1631 à 1812, By Abū al-Qasim ibn 
Ahmad al-Zayyani. Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1969. 
216 pages. No price indicated. Reprint of 1886 
edition. French and Arabic text. 
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Marokko y borbe za nezavisimost' [Morocco in the 
struggle for independence]. By L. P. Manaserian. 
Erevan: Aistan, 1969. No price indicated. 

Norib Africa. By Clement Henry Moore. Boston: 
Little Brown, 1970. xx + 325 pages. Appen. 
Gloss. Index. $4.50. 

O mon pays perdu, de Bou-Sfer à Tulle. By Edmond 
Jouhaud. Paris: Fayatd, 1969. 569 pages. Plates. 
NF 26. i 

Pouvoir et administration au Maghreb: Études sur 
les élites maghrébines. By Ch. Debbasch e£ al. 
Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1970. 156 pages. NF 18. 

La Presse maghrébine. By Christiane Souriau Hoe- 
brechts. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1970. 370 pages. NF 45. 

Rabochiy klass stran Magriba [The Working Class of 
the Maghrib Countries}. By B. A. Shabayev. Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 1968. 184 pages. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

Revolutionäre Alternative, By Mehdi Ben Barka. Ed. 
by Bassam Tibi. Miinich: Trikont Verlag, 1969. 
109 pages. DM 4.80. 

La rivoluzione algerina. By Giampaolo Calchi Novati. 
Milan: DallOglio, 1969. 328 pages. Illus. No 
price indicated. 

Sabara, Ed. by Christoph Kruger. New York: Putnam, 
1969. 183 pages. Illus. Map. $15. 

El Sahare y el hamitismo norteafricano: estudios 
antropo-historicos saharico-magrebies. By Juan 
Bautista Vilar Ramírez. Madrid: Consejo Supe- 
rior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1969. 143 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

Taribb al-Jaza'ir al-Hadith, min al-Fath al-‘Uthmani 
ilā al-Ibtilal al-Farans? [Modern history of Algeria 
from the Ottoman conquest to the French occu- 
pation}. By Muhammad Khayr Faris. Damascus: 
n.p, 1969. 263 pages. Map. Bibl. £E 2.00. 

Travels in the Great Desert of the Sahara 1845 and 
1846. 2 Vols. By James Richardson. London: 
Frank Cass, 1970. 440 pages and 482 pages. 
£12 12s the set. Reprint of the 1848 edition. 

Wolves in the City: the degth of French Algeria, 
By Paul Henissart. New York: School & Society 
Books, 1970. Illus. $8.50. Announced for July '70. 


Palestine Problem 


Aims of the Palestinian Resistance Movement with 
regard to the Jews. (Quotations from Resistance 
leaders and documents). Published by the Pales- 
tine Research Center in collaboration with the Fifth 
of June Society, Beirut, 1970. 14 pages. (Available 
at Palestine Research Center, Raji Nasr Building, 
Colombani Street, Ras Beirut, Lebanon). 

The Arab-lsrael Conflict in International Law: 4 criti- 
tal _analysi 
Algiers. By Nathan Feinberg. Jerusalem: The 
Magnes Press, 1970. 120 pages. $3. 

The Arab-Israeli Confrontation of June 1967: an 

e 
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Arab perspective. Ed, by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod. 
Evanston, Ill: Northwestern Univ. Press, 1970. 
xiv + 190 pages. Bibl. Index. $6.75. 

The Arab-Israeli war of 1967, a reply to Isaac 
Deutscher. By Simcha Flapan. Tel Aviv: The In- 
ternational Department of the United Workers’ 
Party—Mapam, 1968, 47 pages. No price indicated. 

Arabs and Jews. By Joel Carmichael. New York: 
Union of Amer. Hebrew Congs., 1969. 52 pages. 
Illus. Maps. $1.50. 15 articles. 

The Arabs Under Israeli Occupation, 1969. Prepared 
by The Arab Women’s Information Committee. 
Beirut: The Institute for Palestine Studies, 1970. 
7 chapters. Appen. No price indicated. Available 
from The Arab Women’s Information Committee, 
P.O, Box 218, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Azmat al-Diplémasiyah al-'Arabiyah [The Arab 
diplomatic crisis}. By Butrus Butrus Ghali. Cairo: 
Dar al-Katib al-Jadid, 1969. 192 pages. £E .10. 
Previously published essays on Arab diplomacy, 
includes post-WW II diplomacy particularly re- 
garding Palestine. 

Between the Rock and the Hard Place. By Paul 
Jacobs. New York: Random House, 1970. 155 
pages. $4.95. 

The Bomb in the Middle Bast. By Yehoshafat Harkabi 
et al. New York: Friendship Press, 1969. 96 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Cause for Concern: A Quaker's view of the Palestine 
Problem. By Herbert Dobbing. Beirut: Institute 
fer Palestine Studies, 1970. Monographs Series No. 
24. 70 pages. LL 5.50. 

Christians, Zionism and Palestine: A selection of 
articles and statements on the religions aspects of 
the Palestine problem. Beirut: The Institute for 
Palestine Studies, 1970. viii + 114 pages. LL 6. 

The Continuing Near East Crisis; Background infor- 
mation, U.S. Congress, House. Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Subcommittee on the Near East. 
Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1969. 40 pages. Map. 
No price indicated, 

Crisis and Conscience in the Middle East, By Christian 
E. Hauer, Jr. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1970. 
159 pages. Illus. Map. Appen. Index. Bibl. $5.95. 

De Gaulle contre Israël. By Uri Dan. Paris: Editions 
et publications premièrs, 1969. 201 pages. 
NE 18.60. 

The Fate of Palestine: A series of lectures, articles, 
and documents about the Palestinian problem and 
Zionism. By Ameen Rihani, Beirut: Rihani Print- 
ing and Publishing House, 1967. 169 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Genesis 1948: the first Arab-Israeli war. By Dan 
Kurzman, xviii + 717 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$12.95. 

Harb al-Ayyam = Sittah (The Six Day War]. By 

ayman. Cairo: Matba‘at al- 
Fikrah, 1969. 208 pages. Illus. £E .18. 

Hiwar maa Mupalib bi-al-balis al-duwali ‘ala al- 

Hudéd [A conversation with one who demands 
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- international police on the borders]. By Fadi 
Ahmad. Beirut: Dàr al-Tali'ah, 1969. 71 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Israel and the Arab World. By C. H. Dodd and 
M. E. Sales. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1970. 
xvi + 247 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl, $6.50. 

Israeli Jews and Palestinian Arabs: Key to Arab- 
Jewish Coexistence. By Elie Eliachar. Jerusalem: 
Council! of the Sephardi Community, 1970. 38 
pages. $1. The contents of this pamphlet were 
published in 2 issues of Bama'arakha, the monthly 
Hebrew periodical of the Council of the Sephardi 
Community in Jerusalem (November 1969 and 
May 1970). 

Israel's Conquest of Palestine and Other Arab Areas. 
Chicago: Association of Arab American Univer- 
sity Graduates, 1970. $1. 

Jews and Arabs im Conflict. By Nicholas Herbert. 
London: Times’ Education Service, n.d. 5s. (Avail- 
able at Times’ Education Services, Printing House 
Square, London EC4). 

Kampen om Palestina: En kristisk analys av stonism 
och arabnationalism. By Per Gahrton. Stockholm: 
Prisma, 1970. 321 pages. No price indicated. 

Der Krieg geht weiter. By Alfred Jacob. Munich: 
Die Feunf, 1968. 361 pages. Illus. Maps. No price 
indicated. 

The Middle East under Cease-fire, By Julius Stone. 
London: Habonim. Machleket Chinuch, 1969. 26 
pages. No price indicated. 

Min alMugawimab ila al-Thawrah al-Sha'biyah fi 
Filastin [From resistance «o popular revolution in 
Palestine]. By Ahmad Sidqi al-Dajjáni. Cairo: 
Anglo-Egyptian Bookshop, 1969. £E .45. 

Nabwa Istratijiyah ‘Arabiyah Jadidab [Toward a new 
Arab strategy}. By Akram Dayri. Beirut: Dar al- 
Talt‘ah, 1969. 294 pages. No price indicated. 

Nasser, el último faraón. By Enrique Meneses. 
Madrid: Editorial Prensa Española, 1968. 366 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Not Backward to Belligerency; A study of events 
surrounding the Six-Day War of June, 1967. By 
Menachem Z. Rosensaft. New York: T. Yoseloff, 
1969. 181 pages. Illus. $4.95. 

Ostorozhno stonism! {Beware of Zionism!]. By Yu. 
Ivanov. Moscow: Politizdat., 1969. 176 pages. No 
price indicated. Essays on the ideology, organiza- 
tion and practice of Zionism. 

Palestine: a search for truth. Ed. by Alan R. Taylor 
and Richard N. Tetlie. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1970. 284 pages. $6. 

Palestine, a study of Jewish, Arab, and British policies. 
New York: Kraus Reprint, 1970. 2v. Maps. Illus. 
Bibl. $35 set. Reprint of work published for 
the Esco Foundation for Palestine, Inc. by Yale 
Univ. Press, 1947. 

Palestine: A symposium. New Delhi: League of Arab 
States Mission, 1969. 174 pages. Illus, Maps. Rs. 5. 
Articles by Toynbee, M. Adams, Moshe Menuhin, 
Talib al-Shabib e? al. 
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Palestine Democratic State. Issued by General Union 
of Palestine Students, Peshawar Branch, Peshawar, 
W. Pakistan: Shaheen Press, n.d. 36 pages. No 
price indicated. Available from General Union of 
Palestine Students, Peshawar Branch, University 
Post Office, Peshawar, West Pakistan. 

Palestine, Israel and Peace. By Fayez A. Sayegh. Beirut: 
Research Center, Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1970. Palestine Essays No. 17. 38 pages. LL 1. 

The Palestinian Resistance Movement to Israel's Oc- 
cupation. Ed. by Naseer Aruri. Wilmette, Illinois: 
Medina Univ. Press, $3.50. October, 1970. 

Perceiving Options in the Middle East, By Joseph 
Churba. Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.: Docu- 
mentary Research Division, Aerospace Studies 
Institute, Air University, 1970. 45 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Pour les Fidayine. By Jacques Mansour Vergès. 
Paris: Edition de Minuit, 1969. 191 pages. NF 9. 

Le Président Bourguiba et le probléme palestinien. 
By Gérard Druesne. Amiens: l'auteur, 95 rue du 
Biemont, 1969. 141 pages. NF 22. 

La Résistance palestinienne. By Gérard Chaliand. 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1970. 176 pages. NF 15. 

The Right to Security, By Yosef Nevo. Tel Aviv: 
Labour Zionist Movement, 1969. 47 pages. No 
price indicated. 

alSira bayna al-Ummah al-Arabiyah wa al-Isti'mar 
al-Jadid {The struggle between the Arab nation 
and the new imperialism]. By Ibrahim Ahmad 
al-Adawi, Cairo: Dar Nahdat Misr, 1969. 215 
pages, Bibl. £E .30. 

Le terrorisme arabe, By Yiftah Yahalom. Tel Aviv: 
Mouvement Ouvrier Sioniste Mondial, 1969. 18 
pages. No price indicated. 

The Unholy War: The struggle for Palestine. By 
David Waines. Wilmette, Illinois: Medina Univ. 
Press, 1970. $3. Announced for September '70. 

The United States and the Palestinian People. By 
Michael E. Jansen. Beirut: Institute for Palestine 
Studies, 1970. Monograph Series No. 23. xvi + 
215 pages. Bibl. Index. LL 9. 

Whose Land? A bistesy of the peoples of Palestine. 
By James Parkes, New Orleans: Pelican Books, 
1970. $1.95. Announced for September '70. 

Zionism: Studies in the History of the Zionist Move- 
ment and of the Jews in Palestine. Ed. by Daniel 
Carpli. Tel-Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameuchad Publish- 
ing House, Ltd., 1970. 503 pages. No price indi- 
cated. (In Hebrew). 


Turkey 


Amerika, NATO ve Turkiye, By Tiirkkaya Ataóv. 
Ankaro: Aydinlik Yayinevi, 1969. 295 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Area Handbook for the Republic of Turkey. Prepared 
for The American University by Systems Research 
Corporation. Washington, D.C. USGPO, 1970. 
xiv + 438 pages. Tables. Illus. Bibl. Gloss. $3.50. 
The volume treats in detail social, economic, and 
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political problems, developments and institutions 
in Turkey, and the problems of Turkish national 
security. 

Bati Andolu Bélgesinde Kültür Gelisinin Ana Hatlars 
{Cultural Geographic Development in West Ana- 
tolia: An Outline}. By Reinhard Stewig. Istanbul: 
LT.O. Mimarlik Fakültesi Baski Atölyesi, 1970. 
viii + 230 pages. Bibl. TL 12. 

Bursa, Nordwestanatolien. Strubturwandel einer orien- 
talischen Stadt unter dem Einfluss der Industrialz- 
sierung {Bursa, Northwest Anatolia. Structural 
Change in an Oriental City under the Influence 
of Industrialization]. By Reinhard Stewig. Kiel: 
Schriften des Geographischen Instituts der Univ. 
Kiel, 1970. 177 pages. Tables. Maps. Illus. DM 18. 

Das Dorf lcadive. Ethnographische Untersuchung 
einer Anatolischen Landischen Gemeinde {The Vil- 
lage of Icadive. An Ethnographic Study of an 
Anatolian Rural Community]. By Erhard Franz. 
Berlin: Free University, 1969. 444 pages. Tables. 
Bibl No price indicated. 

Edessa: The Blessed City. By J. B. Segal. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1970. xv + 257 pages. Map. 
Bibl. Plates, Index. $16. 

Flora of Turkey and the East Aegean Islands, Vol. 3. 
Edited by Peter H. Davis. Edinburgh: University 
Press, 1970. $33.50. Available from Aldine Press, 
Chicago. 

Garrison Community: A study of an overseas Ameri- 
can military colony. By Charlotte Wolf. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Corp, 1969. xvi 
+ 263 pages. Appen, Bibl. Index. $13. Concerns 
Americans in Turkey. - 

Geleneksel Turk Tiyatrosu: Kukla, Karagoz, Ortao- 
yunu {The Geleneksel Turkish Theatre: Kukla, 
Karagoz, Orotaoyunu]. By Metin And. Ankara: 
Bilgi Yaynevi, 1969, 346 pages. Bibl. Photo. No 
price indicated. 

Handbook of Ottoman-Turkish Diplomatics. By Jan 
Reychamn and Ananiasz Zajackowski. Trans. by 
Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz. The Hague: Mouton, 
1970. No price indicated. 

Hitiralarim; geng subaylik yilleri, 1884-1918 {My 
Recollections; years as a young officer]. By Ismet 
Inönü. Ed. by Sabahattin Yayinlari. Burçak Pub- 
lications, 1969, 263 pages. No price indicated. 

Istanbul after Dark. By William Fitzpatrick. New 
York: Macfadden, 1970. 176 pages. $.75. 

Istoriya Turtstt [A History of Turkey]. By A. D. 
Novichev, Leningrad: Leningrad University, 1948. 
288 pages. No price indicated. This, the second 
volume of Novichev's work, deals with the period 
1792-1839. 

Kemalism. By Suna Kili. Istanbul: School of Busi- 
ness Administration and Economics, Robert Col- 
lege, 1969. 239 pages. Appen. Bibl No price 
indicated. 

Nineveh and its Remains. By Henry Austen Layard. 
Edited and with Introduction and Notes by H. W. 
F. Saggs. New York: Praeger, 1970. 299 pages. 
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Ilus. Maps. Gloss. Index. $9. 

Social Stratification as an Obstacle to Development; 
A study of four Turkish villages. By Jan Hinderink 
and Mübeccel B. Kiray. New York: Praeger, 1970. 
xxviii + 248 pages. Tables. Appen. Gloss. Charts. 
Maps. $15. 

Sredniye sloi v politicheskoy sbizni sovremennoy 
Turtsii [The Middle Strata in the Political Life 
of Modern Turkey]. By V. I Danilov. Moscow: 
Iedatel’stvo Nauka, 1968. 150 pages. Bibl No 
price indicated. 

Strana za Chernym Morem {The Country across the 
Black Sea]. By D. Yeremeyev. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Mysl, 1968. 134 pages. Illus. Map. No price in- 
dicated. On the people and customs of Turkey. 

Türk. Kurtuluş Savaşi Kronolojisi Mondros'tan. My- 
danya'ya Kadar (30 Ekim 1918—11 Ekim 1922) 
{Chronology of the Turkish War of Liberation 
from Mudros to Mudanya}. By Gotthard Jaeschke. 
Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1970. 
xviii + 239 pages, Index. TL 30. 

The Young Turks. By Ernest Ramsaur. New York: 
Russell & Russell, 1970. xii + 180 pages. Bibl. 
$9. Reprint of the 1957 edition. 


Medieval History 


The Abbasid Caliphate, By Farouk Omar. Baghdad: 
National Print. and Pub. Co., 1969. 418 pages. 
Bibl. Notes. No price indicated. 

The ‘Abbasid Revolution, By M. A. Shaban. New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press. about $13. An- 
nounced for Fall '70. 

The Aga Khans, By Willi Frischauer, London: Bodley 
Head, 1970. Illus. 42s. Announced for October '70. 

Annals of the Early Caliphate from the Death of 
Mahomet to the Omeyyad and Abasside Dynasties 
AH. XI-LX (A.D. 632-680). By Sir William Muir. 
Amsterdam: Oriental Press, 1968. 470 pages. No 
price indicated. Reprint of London 1883 edition. 

Les Arabes wont jamais envahi l'Espagne (Abridged 
edition). By Ignacio Olague. Paris: Flammarion, 
1969. 349 pages. Illus. NF 28. 

The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim Subjects. By A. S. 
Tritton. London: Frank Cass, 1970. 84s. New im- 
pression of the 1930 edition. 

La Civilisation de l'islam. classique. By Dominique 
Sourdel. Paris: Arthaud, 1968. 676 pages. Illus. 
NF 105. 

The Fibrist of al-Nadim: a tenth-century survey of 
Muslim culture. Tr. by Bayard Dodge. London: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1970. 980 pages. £11 5s. 

The History of tbe Almobades, Preceded by a Sketch 
of the History of Spain, from the Time of the Con- 
quest till the Reign of Yusof Ibn-Tesbufim and of 
the History of the Almoravides, Ed. by Reinhart 
P. A. Dozy. Amsterdam: Oriental Press, 1968. 
290 pages. Gld. 42. Reprint of Leiden 1881 edition. 

The History of the Conquest of Spain. By Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam. Tr. and ed. by John H. Jones, New 
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York: Burt Franklin, 1969. vi + 119 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. $13.50. Reprint of the 1858 edition. 

A History of the Expedition to Jerusalem 1095-1127, 
Ed. by Harold S. Fink. Knoxville: Univ. of Ten- 
nessee Press, 1969. xiv + 304 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$13.50. 

L'Islam et la croisade, idéologie et propagande dans 
les réactions musulmanes aux Croisades, By Em- 
manuel Silvan. Paris: Librarie d’Amérique et 
d'Orient, Adrien Maisonneuve, 1968, 222 pages. 
NF 46.80. 

The Last Byzantine Renaissance. By Steven Runciman, 
London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1970. ix + 112 
pages. Index. Bibl. $3.95. 

Misr fi al-'Usir al-Wausta min al-Fath al-Arabi 
batta al-Ghazw al-Uthmani [Egypt in the Middle 
Ages from the Arab conquest to the Ottoman 
incursion]. By ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Rafi'l. Cairo: 
Dar al-Nahdah al-‘Arabiyah, 1970. 582 pages. Bibl. 
£ 1. A previously incomplete text, now com- 
pleted by Sa'id ‘Abd al-Fattih 'Ashür. 

Recherches sur Vhistoire d'Arménie de l'avénment 
des Sassanides á la conversion du royaume, By 
Marie Louise Chaumont, Paris: P. Geuthner, 1969. 
199 pages. Maps. NF 28. 

Tahdid al-Amäkin {The Determination of the Co- 
ordinates of Cities]. By al-Birüni. Tr. by Jamil Ali. 
Beirut: Centennial Publications (distributed by 
Libraire du Liban), 1970. 295 pages. Bound, $8; 
paper, $7. . 

Tarikh Bayrüt wa huwa Akhbar al-Salaf min Dhuriyat 
Bubtur ibn ‘Ali Amir al-Gharb bi-Bayrzt {The his- 
tory of Beirut, information about forefathers from 
the seed of Buhtur ibn Ali . . .]. By Salih ibn 
Yahya. Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1969. 284 pages. 
Bibl £L 5. 

The Topography of Baghdad im tbe Harly Middle 
Ages, By Jacob Lassner, Detroit: Wayne State 
Univ. Press, 1970. 324 pages. $12.50. 

Le traité iranien de Vart militaire, Adab al-harb 
wa-s-sagaa, du XUI? siècle. By Muhammad ibn 
Mansur Mubarakshah. Ed. by Ananiasz Zajacz- 
kowski. Warsaw: Paüstwowe Wydawn. Naukowe, 
1969. 414 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Les Trós riches heures de la civilisation arabe, By 
Jean Wolf. Paris: Editions Cujas, 1969. 213 pages. 
Bibl. NF 16. 

Two Statesmen of Mediaeval Islam, By Herbert 
Mason. The Hague: Mouton, 1970, Approx. NF 30. 

al-'Udwan al-Salibi ‘ala Misr, Hazimat Luwis al-Tasi! 
fi al-Manstirab wa-Farskiir [The (Seventh) Crusade 
ageression on Egypt, the defeat of Louis IX at 
Mansurah .. .]. By Jüzif Nasim Yüsuf. Alexandria: 
Dar al-Kutub al-Jami‘iyah, 1969 415 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Bibl. £E 1. 

al-Umawiyün Umar? al-Andalus al-Awwal [The 
Umayyads, princes of the first Andalusian state]. 
By Ahmad Ibrahim al-Sha'rawi. Cairo: Dar al- 
Nahdah al-‘Arabiyah, 1969. 342 pages. Bibl. 
£E .90. 
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Voyages d'ibn Battita. 4 Vols. Trans. by C. Defrémery 
and B. R. Sanguinetti. Paris: Editions Anthropos, 
1970. NF 123. Reprint of the 1854 edition, 
French and Arabic text. 


Modern History and. Politics 


Anti-Semitism as a Social and Political Factor in 
Modern Society. By Ita Goteglic. Jerusalem: The 
Hebrew University, Faculty of Social Science, De- 
partment of Sociology, 1968. 62 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Arab Intellectuals and the West: The formative years, 
1875-1914, By Hisham Sharabi. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1970. x + 139 pages. Index. $7.95. 

Arab Radicalism, By Dafna Alon. Jerusalem: The 
Israel Economist, 1969. 100 pages. No price in- 
dicated, 

Arms for the Third World: Soviet Military and Di- 
blomacy. By Wynfred Joshua and Stephen P. 
Gibert. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. 
x + 169 pages. Tables. Index. Bibl. $6.95. Chap- 
ter on Middle East and cross references. 

Assiriyskiy vopros vo vremya i posle pervoy mirovoy 
voyny {The Assyrian Question during and after 
the First World War}. By K. P. Matveyev and 
I. I. Mar-Yakhanna, Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Nauka, 
1968. 144 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. Covers 
the period from 1914 to 1933. 

al-Ba'th, Sami al-Jundi, Beirut; Dar al-Nahür, 1969. 
162 pages. LL 5. 

British Foreign Policy: The years since Suez. By 
Donald MacLean, New York: Stein and Day, 
1970. $10. 

The Central Treaty Organization. Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1970. 8 pages. Illus, $.10. Revised edition, 

A Conversation with the President. US Dept. of 
State. Publication no. 8545 (July '70). Washing- 
ton: USGPO, 1970. 35 pages. $.30. Pages 29-35 
cover the President's comments on the Middle East. 

Eagles on the Crescent: Germany, Austria, and the 
Diplomacy of the Turkish Alliance, 1914-1918. By 
Frank G. Weber. eIthaca, N.Y.:° Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1970. x + 284 pages. Index. Bibl. $9.75. 

Embassies in Crisis: Diplomats and demagogues be- 
hind the six-day war. By Michael Bar-Zohar. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970, Bibl. 
$8.95. Announced for August ‘70. 

Fi al-Fikr al-Siyast al-Arabi wa al-Mujtama' [On 
Arab political thought and society}. By Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Mu'izz Nasr. Cairo: Matabi‘ al-Ahram 
al-Tijari, 1969. 395 pages. Bibl. £E 1. 

Fi al-Ishtirakiyah wa al-Dimigqratiyah [On socialism 
and democracy]. By Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu'izz 
Nasr. Alexandria: Matba'at Dar Nashr al-Thagafah, 
1969. 339 pages. £E 1.20. 

Fi al-Thawrah wa al-Ishtirakiyah [On revolution and 
socialism}. By Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu'izz Nasr. 
Alexandria: al-Maktab al-Misri al-Hadith, 1969. 
431 pages. Bibl. £L 1. 
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Imperialism and Revolution in the Middle East, By 
George S. Hagger. Toronto: Tahrir Press, 1970. 
32 pages. $1. (Available from Tahrir Press, P.O. 
Box 119 Station “J”, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada). 

al-Markasiyah wa al-Mas'alah al-Qawmiyah (Marxism 
and the problem of nationalism}. By Ilyas Murqus. 
Beirut: Dar al-Taliah, 1970. 253 pages. Bibl. 
£L 4.50. 

Modern History of the Arab Countries. By V. Lutsky. 
Tr. from Russian by Lika Nasser. Moscow: Progtess 
Pub., 1969. 421 pages. No price indicated, 

Nafeb's Political Encyclopedia. By Mohammed As- 
saad Nafeh. Cairo: Dar Nahdat Misr, 1969. No 
price indicated. 

al-Nuzum  alSiyasyab | al-Hadiba lil-Duwal al 
'Arabiyab [Modern political systems of the Arab 
states}. By Ahmad Suwaylim al-'Imart, Cairo: 
Anglo-Egyptian Bookshop, 1969. 470 pages. Bibl. 
£E 1.35. 

The Origins of the Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway. By Kurt 
Grunwald, München: F. Bruckmann, 1969. 254 
pages. No price indicated. 

La Pensée politique arabe contemporaine. Xd. by 
Anouar Abdel-Malek. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1970. 378 pages. No price indicated. 

Political Trends in the Arab World: The role of ideas 
and ideals in politics. By Majid Khadduri. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. xi + 288 
pages. Index. $11. 

Prelude à Suez: Journal d'une ambassade, 1953-1956. 
By Jacob Tsur. Paris: Presses de la Cité, 1968. 
448 pages. NF 28. 

Rabocheye dwizbeniye v stranakh Azii $ Severnoy 
Afriki na sovremennom etape {The Workers’ 
Movement in the Countries of Asia and North 
Africa at the Present Stage]. Ed. by A. A. 
Iskenderov e£ al. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 
1969. 368 pages. No price indicated. 

Russia and the Mediterranean 1797-1807. By Norman 
E. Saul Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, xii + 
268 pages. Maps. Index. Bibl. $8.75. 

The Second Arab Awakening: the Middle East 1914- 
1970. By Jort Kimche. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1970. $5.95. 

Shatt al-Arab: The facts behind the issue. By Ramesh 
Sanghvi. London: Transorient Books, 1969. 42 
pages. Map. No price indicated, 

Sovetskiy Soyuz i suetskiy krizis 1956 goda {The 
Soviet Union and the Suez Crisis of 1956]. By 
A. S. Protopopov. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 
1969. 252 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. Sub- 
titled “A History of the USSR’s struggle against 
the aggression of the imperialist powers.” 

Suez Thrombosis: Causes and Prospects. By A. P. S. 
Bindra. Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1969. xx + 
159 pages. Illus. Appen. Index. Bibl. Rs. 30. 

al-Thawrah al-Arabiyah al-Isbtirabiyab wa 'Alaqatuba 
bi al-Ghazw al-Shuytt wa al-Sabytiniyah [The Arab 
socialist revolution and its relations with the com- 
munist incursion and Zionism}. By Muhammad 
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‘Izzat Nasr Allah. Beirut: Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabiyah, 
1969. 208 pages. No price indicated. 


Economics and Sociology 

Adwz ‘Ala al-Mujtama! al-Arabi {Lights on Arab 
society}. By Mahmiid al-Saqqā. Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Qahirah al-Hadithah, 1969. 282 pages. £E 1. 

L'Ambivalence dans la culture arabe. By Jacques 
Berque, Jean-Paul Charnay ef al. Paris: Editions 
Anthropos, 1970. 500 pages, NF 40. 

al-Bitral aL'Arabi al-Kham fi al-Saq al-'Alamiyah 
{Arab crude oil in the world market]. By Sahib 
Dhahab. Cairo: al-Matba'ah al-‘Alamiyah, 1969. 
592 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E 1.75. 

Communist Trade in Oil and Gas: An evaluation of 
the future export capability of the Soviet bloc. By 
Robert E. Ebel. New York: Praeger, 1970. xx + 
382 pages. Tables. Appen. $20. 

Da'm al-Takamul al-lqtisadi bayna al-Bilad al- 
'Árabiyab {Supporting economic integration be- 
tween the Arab countries]. By ‘Abd al-Mun'im 
Fawzi. Alexandria: Munsha’at al-Ma'àrif, 1969. 
122 pages, £E .30. 

Development: A Challenge to Whom? By C. A. O. 
van Nieuwenhuijze. The Hague: Mouton, 1969. 
203 pages. Index. Gld. 26. 

Dirasah Muqarinah li-Nuzum al-Dar@ib al-Mubasbi- 
rab fi al-Bilad al-'Arabiyah {Comparative study of 
direct taxation systems in the Arab countries}. By 
‘Abd al-Mun'im Fawzi, Alexandria: Munsha'at 
al-Ma‘arif, 1969. 72 pages. Bibl. £E .15. 

Dirasat fi Iqtisadiyat al-Duwal al-Arabiyah [Studies 
in the economies of the Arab countries}. By 
Muhammad Yahya ‘Uways. Cairo: Maktabat ‘Ayn 
Shams, 1969. 288 pages. Bibl. £E 1.10. 

Economic Progress of Agriculture in Developing Na- 
tions 1950-68. Prep. by the Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1970. xvi + 179 pages. 
Bibl. No price indicated. (Foreign agricultural 
economic report no. 59). 

Middle East Oil: a study in political and economic 
controversy. By George W. Stocking. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Vanderbilt Univ. Press, 1970. xii -+ 461 
pages, Appen. Index. $15. 

The Middle Hast Petroleum Emergency of 1967. 
2 Vols. By US Dept. of the Interior, Office of Oil 
and Gas. Washington: USGPO, 1969. Illus. $2.75. 

Modernisation Process and Demographic Changes. 
By Ali A. Paydarfar, Washington, D.C.: American 
Institutes for Research. Reprinted from Sociological 
Review, 1967, 15(1): 141-153. 13 pages. Tables. 
Available at 8555 16th Street, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land 20910. 

al-Mujtama' al-Arabi [Arab society]. By Ramzi Taha 
al-Sha'ir. Cairo: Dar al-Nahdah  al-'Arabiyah, 
1969. 272 pages. Bibl. £E .60. 

The Patterns of Mass Movements in Arab Revolu- 
tionary-Progressive States, By Enver Koury. The 
Hague: Mouton, 1970. Approx. Gld. 36, 
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Policy in the Soviet Bloc on Aid to Developing Coun- 
tries. By Vassil Vassilev. Paris: Development Centre 
of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 1969. 106 pages. Bibl. Tables. No 
ptice indicated. 

The Political Economics of International Oil and the 
Underdeveloped Countries. By Michael Tanzer, 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. x + 435 pages. 
$12.50. 

Provisional Indicative World Plan for Agricultural 
Development, 3 Vols. Rome: F.A.O., 1970. 72 + 
327 + 341 pages. Appen. Tables. Graphs. Maps. 
$10 set. Volume containing summary and main 
conclusions, 72 pages, $1.50. 

Recent Arab City Growth, By Saba George Shiber. 
Kuwait: Kuwait Government Printing Press, n.d. 
xxvii + 832 pages. Illus. Appen. No price in- 
dicated. 

Rytsari “chernogo zolotz" {The Knights of “Black 
Gold”}. By B. Rachkov. Moscow: Politizdat., 1969, 
56 pages. No price indicated. An attack on the 
large Western oil firms. 

Secondary Modernization: societal changes of newly 
developing nations—a theoretical essay in compara- 
tive sociology. By Karl H. Hoerning. Denver: 
Univ. of Denver Press, 1969-70. 46 pages. 
Notes. $1. 

Some Dimensions of Middle East Oil: The Producing 
Countries and the United States. By Ragaei el- 
Mallakh. New York: American-Arab Association 
for Commerce and Industry, Inc., 1970. 19 pages. 
Available at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. 

A Strategy for Plenty. Rome: FAO, 1970. 63 pages. 
$1.50. 

Studies in the Economic History of the Middle East. 
Ed. by M. A. Cook. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1970. ix + 513 pages. Index. $9.95. 

Studies on Selected Development Problems in Vari- 
ous Countries in the Middle East, 1969. New York: 
United Nations, 1970. iii + 107 pages. Tables. 
$1.50. 5 papers, three of which deal with planning 
problems in Iraq, Jordan and Syria; the other two 
treat demographic and regional development prob- 
lems in selected Middle East countries. 

Subsistence Agriculture and Economic Development. 
Edited by Clifton R. Wharton, Jr. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1969. xiii + 481 pages. 
Index. Tables. $12.50. 

a-Thawrah al-Arabiyah wa-Muhimmat al-amal al- 
Taqaddumi {The Arab revolution and the require- 
ments of progressive action]. By ‘Aziz al-Sayyid 
Jāsim. Baghdad: Dar al-Adib al-‘Iraqi, 1969. 117 
pages. ID .15. A Marxist approach to the Arab 
revolution. 

World Demand Prospects for Wheat in 1980, with 
empbasis on trade by the less developed countries. 
Published by the Economic Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Washington, D.C: 
USGPO, 1970. 170 pages. Tables. No price in- 
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dicated. Foreign agricultural economic report no. 62. 

Yugoslavia and the Nonaligned World. By Alvin Z. 
Rubenstein. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1970. 
xv + 333 pages. Bibl. Index. $11. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Abu al-Qasim al-Qushairi as a Theologian and Com- 
mentator. By Rashid Ahmad (Jullundhri). London: 
The Islamic Cultural Centre, 1969. GO pages. 10s. 

The Cambridge History of Islam. Vol. I: The Central 
Islamic Lands. Vol. II: The Further Islamic Lands: 
Islamic society and civilization, Ed. by P. M. Holt, 
Ann K. S. Lambton and Bernard Lewis. New York: 
Cambridge Univ. Press. About $18.50 each volume, 
Announced for Fall '70. 

Chto yest’ iudaism? {What is Judaism?]. By M. S. 
Altshuler. Moscow: Moskovskiy rabochiy, 1968. 
112 pages. No price indicated. The aim of the 
monograph is to "help practising Jews to get rid 
of their religious misconceptions." 

Compendium of Fatimid Law, By A. A. A. Fyzee. 
Simla, India: Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
1969. 145 pages. Appen. Index. Rs 25. 

Dimensions of Islam, By Frithjof Schuon. Trans. by 
P. N. Townsend. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1969. 158 pages. Index. $5.50. Available in US 
from Fernhill House, Ltd., 303 Park Ave. South, 
New York, New York 10010. 

Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
mystique musulmane. By Louis Massignon. Paris: 
Librarie philosophique J. Vrin, 1968. 453 pages. 
Illus, NF 45. New enlarged edition. 

Essays on the Life of Muhammad. By Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan. Lahore: Premier Book House, 1968. 394 
pages. Rs. 20. 

Fi Ribab Ikbwan al-Saf@’ [In the expanse of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa]. By Mustafa Ghalib. Beirut: 
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of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In addition to letters 
of comment on previous articles, communications on other information of interest will 


be printed as space is available, 


Sir, 

I regret that my review of The Memoirs of 
Taba al-Hashimi (MEJ 24, no. 2, 1970) also 
appeared in the Middle East Forum (45, no. 4, 
1969) in a longer form. Some misunderstand- 
ing on my part caused this unfortunate incident. 
Please accept my apologies. Such incidents will 
not happen again in the future. 

AYAD AL-QAZZAZ 

Sacramento State College 

Department of Sociology 
Sir, 

I have just finished reading Prof. U. Trum- 
pener’s book Germany and the Ottoman Em- 
pire 1914-1918, as well as the review about it 
by Prof. N. Itzkowitz in the Autumn, 1968 
issue of the Middle East Journal. 

I hope you will permit a layman (a physi- 
cian) to comment on your reviewer's asser- 
tion's, some of which cannot stand up to close 
examination. 

Prof. Itzkowitz writes, "Prof. Trumpener 
devotes separate chapters to the Straits prob- 
lem ... and to what he calls the Armenian 
persecutions.” It soon becomes clear that the 
use of "persecutions" (leaving out completely 
the possibility for employing a more accurate 
term, genocide) is regarded as unfair to the 
Turks. 

Your reviewer states, “It is undeniable that 
the Armenians suffered, but their suffering has 
to be seen against the background of their 
atrocities committed against the Turks when- 
ever the Armenians had the opportunity." Itz- 
koNitaroes not care to give the date and place 
of these “Armenian atrocities.” 


A professional historian must be aware of 
the processes which prepared the Turks for 
their dreadful accomplishments. A direct line 
leads from the formation of the Corps of 
Janissaries to the tragedy of Armenia. Nor is 
the Law of Fratricide, the unique contribution 
of Turks to civilization, unrelated to the sub- 
ject at issue, “And to whomsoever of my sons 
the Sultanate shall pass, it is fitting that for the 
order of the World he shall kill his brothers.” 

To brush up your reviewer's memory of the 
Turkish atrocities and partial genocide from 
1822-1915, here is a summary with figures: 


No. of 
persons 
Date People massacred by Turks killed 
1822 Greeks in Chois 50,000 
1850 Armenians and Nestorians 12,000 
1866  Maronites in Syria & Lebanon 11,000 
1876 Bulgarians 15,000 
1877 Armenians during Russo-Turkish 
War 6,000 
1892 Yezidis rar Mossul 8,000 
1894 Armenians Wear Sassoun ° 12,000 
1895-96 Armenians, general massacre 300,000 
1896-97 Greeks, in Crete 55,000 
1909 Armenians, in Adana 30,000 
1915 Armenians, First Systematic 
GENOCIDE 1,500,000» ‘ 


From the above we see that more than 2 
million people were massacred by the Turks 
up to 1915. Their only guilt was not being 
Turks. The so-called Armenian “atrocities” 
were desperate attempts at self-defense after 
April 1915, by the Armenians, when it became 
evident that the Ottoman government, under 
the pretext of military exigencies, had planned 
a systematic genocide. 
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As far as Turkish historians are concerned, 
they all repeat, ad nauseum, the same trumped- 
up charge of “Armenians stabbing the Otto- 
man army from its back, cutting its communi- 
cations lines in Eastern Anatolia during Enver 
Pasha’s campaign in Dec. 1914. So we gave 
the Armenians a good lesson for their treach- 
ery and atrocities. . .". Your reviewer has ac- 
cepted this undocumented charge. 

For over fifty years Armenians, diplomatic 
and official witnesses such as Morgenthau, 
Lepsius and innumerable other private agen- 
cies have insisted that there was no organized 
revolt by Armenians. These foreign witnesses 
have been accused by the Turks as pro- 
Armenian. Now Prof. Trumpener shows, be- 
yond any doubt, that the Turkish assertions 
that the Armenians revolted from Aug. 1914 
to April 1915 are totally untrue. He says "Turk- 
ish assertions that ‘Armenian districts behind 
Turkish lines were teeming with seditions’ is 
obviously wrong. Several German officers as 
well as the chief of staff of Enver’s Caucasian 
Third Army, Major Felix Guse, in their ac- 
counts agree that from Aug. 1914 to April 
1915 the Armenian Districts were essentially 
quiet." 

It is one of the tragic ironies of the twentieth 
century history that, while the Nazi war lead- 
ers were convicted, justly, for their crimes, the 
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same crimes committed by the Turk®wentMen- 
punished. Moreover, Talaat Pasha and his 
friends are presented, at present, to the Turkish 
public as the most able and patriotic statesmen 
that Turks have had. The remains of Talaat 
Pasha were brought in 1945 from Berlin and 
deposited with great official ceremonies, as a 
source of inspiration to the new Turkish gen- 
eration, on the Liberty Eternity Hill (the Turk- 
ish Pantheon) in Istanbul. What would the 
World think of Germany today, if the Germans 
erect a statue of Hitler on the Brandenbourgh 
Gate in Berlin? 

SARKIS J. KARAYAN M.D. 

American University of Beirut 


Sir: 


I would like to correct a mistake and an 
omission which appeared in my article, “From 
Villager to Townsman in Turkey,” in the Spring 
1970 issue. 

p. 229) Eregli is located 200 kilometers 
(not miles) northwest of Ankara. 

p. 232) The percentages for "No child or 
vague reply,” the last category appearing in 
the "Highest Educational Level Desired for 
Children by Parents" table, should be as follows: 

Village Town 
daughter son daughter son 
10.3 5.8 14.9 12.6 


PAUL J. MAGNARELLA 
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